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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  SESSION 

October,  1917,  to  {March,  1918. 


OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER   MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  15  October,  1917,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in 
the  Chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  on  The  Family 
Letters  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  This  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume, 
with  an  Appendix  giving  Biographical  Particulars  of  the  Members  of 
Goldsmith's  Family,  partly  from  unpublished  sources. 

On  Monday,  19  November,  Sir  William  Osier  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Reed  read  a  paper  on  John  Rastell,  lawyer,  play-producer,  venturer, 
printer  and  controversialist,  of  which  a  revised  version  is  printed  in  this 
volume. 

On  Monday,  1 7  December,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Philip 
Wilson  read  a  paper  on  The  Writings  of  Sir  James  Ware  and  the  Forgeries 
of  Robert  Ware,  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  were  circulated  by  means  of  the  News-Sheet. 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  the  help  of  some  of  its  most 
valued  friends.  The  oldest  of  these,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  throughout  the 
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quarter  of  a  century  of  the  Society's  existence,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  its  meetings,  and  the  loss  of  his  genial  presence 
leaves  us  much  the  poorer.  He  gave  his  help  successively  as  a  Member 
of  Council,  Vice-President  and  President,  and  as  a  frequent  reader  of 
excellent  papers  and  constant  participator  in  our  discussions.  Mr.  Edward 
Almack,  who  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  Bibliography  of  Eikon 
Basilike,  was  another  of  our  original  members  and  served  the  Society  to 
the  time  of  his  death  as  one  of  our  Auditors.  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken's  sudden 
death  also  inflicts  on  us  a  heavy  loss.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  his  papers  on  Pope  and  Prior  were  models  of  their  kind,  while  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  books  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  always  at  the  service  of  other  students.  The  latest  death  announced 
is  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Leighton,  one  of  the  most  capable,  trustworthy  and 
respected  of  English  antiquarian  booksellers,  and  one  of  our  oldest 
members.  Moreover,  after  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  information  was 
received  that  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  M.  R.  Turbutt  should  have  been 
added  to  those  of  our  younger  members  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  during  1916. 

2.  During  the  past  month  the  Society  has  distributed  two  Illustrated 
Monographs,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bosanquet's  English  Printed  Almanacks  and 
Prognostication  to  the  year  7600,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  long  expected 
Fifteenth  Century  English  Printed  Books,  the  publication  of  which  hand- 
somely rounds  off  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  work.  The  warm 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  both  Authors,  and  to  Mr.  Bosanquet 
for  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  illustrations  to  his  book ;  also  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thomas  for  his  excellent  work  in  helping  to  complete 
Mr.  Duff's  book. 

With  the  simultaneous  publication  of  these  two  monographs  the  tale  of 
books  due  to  Members  for  their  subscriptions  for  the  four  years,  1914-17, 
is  at  last  completed.  Part  IV  of  the  Handlists  of  English  Printers  was 
distributed  in  advance  in  December,  1913,  as  for  1914.  Volume  XII  of 
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our  Transactions  appeared  in  1914  ;  two  small  publications,  A  Handlist 
of  English  Books  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College  printed  before  1641, 
and  Abstracts  from  the  Wills  of  Printers,  Binders  and  Stationers  of 
Cambridge  in  1915  ;  Volume  XIII  of  Transactions  and  the  first  volume  of 
Professor  Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle -English  Religious  and 
Didactic  Verse  in  1916,  and  now  these  two  monographs  in  1917.  Our 
arrears  have  thus  been  fully  made  up,  and  Members  are  no  longer  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  patience  they  were  kind  enough  to  show  in  1915. 

3.  The  two  books  at  present  being  printed  for  1918  are  Volume  XIV 
of  our  Transactions  and  a  Bibliography  of  Landor  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler, 
with  whom  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  is  kindly  collaborating.     Whether  the  state  of 
the  paper  and  printing  trades,  and  the  difficulties  in  getting  books  cased, 
will  permit  us  to  produce  more  than   these  during   the  twelve  months 
remains  to  be  seen.      If  money  and  labour  are  available  they  can  be  hand- 
somely employed,  as  the  Society  holds  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Plomer's 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Booktrade  from  1667  to  1725,  the  second  volume, 
completing  Professor  Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle-English  Religious 
and  Didactic  Verse  is  nearly  ready,  and  the  President  is  making  progress 
with  his  monograph  on  the  Medical  Books  printed  before  the  close  of 
1480.      It  is  very  desirable  also  that  the  admirable  paper  recently  read  to 
us  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed  should  be  separately  published.      There  is  thus 
plenty  of  good  work  in  progress,  and  a  store  of  good  books  for  Members 
to  receive  as  they  can  be  got  out. 

4.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  America  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  is  now  formally  constituted,  with  Mr.  Beverly  Chew  as  its  Chair- 
man.    In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  this  section,  an  importance 
which  now  that  our  American  cousins  are  standing  side  by  side  with  our 
own  fighters  in  France  every  British  member  will  be  still  more  desirous  to 
emphasize,  the  duties  hitherto  so  faithfully  discharged  by  our  kind  friend 
Mr.   North  have  been   divided,  Mr.  North  continuing  to  serve  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  giving  us  his  help  as  Hon. 
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Secretary.  Thanks  largely  to  this  help  from  across  the  water,  the  Society 
is  now  in  an  even  stronger  position  than  it  was  in  January,  1914,  and  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 


BALANCE  SHEET— 1st  January,  1917,  to  31st  December,  1917,  inclusive. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance,  3 1st  December,  1916  264 
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Subscriptions  for  1918-1921 
Sale  of  Publications    ... 
Donation  in  aid  of  Bibliography 

of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
Interest   on    Investments 

Deposit         


ROBERT  E.  GRAVES,  Hon.   Treasurer. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  20, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Monday,  21  January,  at  4.30  p.m.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  William  Osier,  the  Chair  was  taken  by 
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Mr.  Redgrave,  Past-President,  who,  after  the  Council's  Report  had  been 
read  by  Mr.  McKerrow,  commented  briefly  on  the  very  favourable  position 
of  the  Society,  and  moved  its  adoption,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Resolutions  were  then  moved  from  the  Chair  proposing  the  election  of 
Sir  Ernest  Clarke  as  a  Vice-President  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley;  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Dring  as  Members  of  Council  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  and  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken, 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Lyell  as  an  Auditor,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Almack.  All  these  elections  and  the  re-election 
of  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  and  Members  of  Council  were  duly 
carried,  and  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  Sir  William  Osier 
for  his  kindness  in  continuing  to  serve  as  the  Society's  President ;  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet  and  Mr.  Duff  for  their  valuable  monographs,  and  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thomas  for  his  work  in  helping  Mr.  Duff  to  complete  his 
book.  This  ended  the  business  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

JANUARY    MEETING. 

The  fourth  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  close  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Redgrave  continuing  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick 
kindly  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pollard,  announced  as  on  "  The  Output 
of  English  Printing  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  grant  of  a  Charter 
to  the  Stationers'  Company,"  but  better  described  as  Plans  for  Biblio- 
graphical Work  on  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

SUMMARY. — The  two  Illustrated  Monographs  recently  sent  out  com- 
plete (save  for  the  second  volume  of  Prof.  Brown's  Register  of  Middle 
English  Religious  and  Didactic  Verse)  the  programme  of  work  mapped 
out  four  years  ago,  and  now  that  the  Society  has  entered  on  a  new  quarter 
of  a  century  of  its  life  we  must  form  new  plans.  Mr.  Duff's  Monograph 
at  last  makes  it  possible  to  take  a  new  start  at  1501  with  the  confidence 
that  we  are  leaving  no  uncovered  ground  behind  us.  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  English  Books  printed  before  the  close  of  1 640  has  recently 
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been  made  much  more  valuable  for  bibliographical  research  by  copies 
of  all  the  main  entries  in  the  Catalogue,  put  upon  cards,  being  arranged  in 
boxes  under  their  Printers,  or  in  default  of  Printers  under  their  Publishers, 
or  in  default  of  both  under  places  or  dates.  These  cards,  work  on  which 
was  begun  by  myself  and  Mr.  Proctor  many  years  ago,  have  been  com- 
pleted by  two  kind  voluntary  workers  so  as  to  include  books  added  since 
the  Catalogue  was  printed.  At  present  they  are  arranged  to  help  work  on 
the  Printers,  but  whenever  this  aspect  of  their  usefulness  is  exhausted  they 
can  be  rearranged  annalistically  or  by  subjects. 

Printed  Catalogues  are  in  existence  of  the  books  of  the  same  class  in 
Cambridge  University  Library,  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  many  minor 
collections.  The  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rich 
as  the  British  Museum  in  these  books,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  its  small 
staff,  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  add  its  quotum  of  help.  It  should 
not  be  impossible  to  find  a  worker  and  one  or  more  donors  to  bring  into 
existence,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
Bodleian  books,  similar  to  that  now  available  at  the  Museum.  These 
Bodleian  cards  could  be  checked  with  the  Museum  ones  and  copies, 
if  taken  on  cards  of  a  different  colour,  of  all  not  there  represented,  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  Museum  series  without  confusion.  Cards  of  a 
second  colour  could  be  used  for  books  at  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  neither  in  the  Museum  nor  at  Bodley;  cards  of  a  third  colour 
(supplemented  with  the'  name  of  the  Library)  for  those  existing  only  in  one 
of  the  smaller  collections. 

When  a  record  as  complete  as  this  has  been  got  together  on  cards  it 
can  be  printed  as  a  short-title  Handlist,  leaving  a  full  dress  catalogue  to 
be  produced  when  we  know  enough  to  make  it  a  good  one.  Such  a  Hand- 
list of  books  which  can  be  located  in  specified  libraries  would  be  usefully 
supplemented  by  the  '  Consolidated  Bibliography,'  embracing  all  his  Collec- 
tions and  Notes,  with  the  manuscript  additions  to  them,  for  the  issue  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  provided  in  his  will  when  the  reversion  of 
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his  estate  falls  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  War  the  Trustees  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  their  wish  to 
produce  this  consolidated  edition  at  once,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help 
if  it  could  be  printed  by  subscription. 

To  complement  these  schemes,  which  should  embrace  the  whole  period 
1501-1640,  it  is  our  business  (i)  to  turn  our  existing  Handlists  of  Books 
printed  by  London  Printers,  1501-1556,  into  bibliographical  monographs 
on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Duff's  English  Fifteenth  Century  Books ;  (ii)  to  break 
new  ground  with  a  further  set  of  Handlists  of  books  produced  by  the  later 
printers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  existence  of  the  Register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  for  this  later  period  (with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1571-1576)  will  make  the  compilation  of  these  Handlists  much  more 
laborious,  but  also  much  more  complete,  by  offering  clues  as  to  many 
ephemeral  publications  of  which  we  should  otherwise  never  have  heard, 
and  which  are  often  bafflingly  difficult  to  follow  up.  The  period  1557- 
1576,  which  at  present  is  being  worked  on,  is  not  impossibly  large.  It  is 
represented  at  the  British  Museum  by  some  1,100  books  printed  in 
London,  which  suggests  that  the  total  extant  is  probably  between  2,000 
and  2,500.  Cards  have  been  made  out  for  the  English  books  of  these 
twenty  years  entered  in  the  Printed  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
but  these  must  be  made  complete  by  work  at  Oxford  before  any  Handlists 
can  be  produced. 

After  a  discussion  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cust,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Steele  and  Mr.  Bring  took  part,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to  Mr.  Pollard 
for  his  paper  and  briefly  acknowledged. 

MR.  WINSHIP'S    REPORT   ON    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
WORK   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES   DURING   1916. 

The  following  Report,  which  has  been  received  from  the  American 
Secretary,  was  circulated  with  the  February  News  -  Sheet ; 

As  there  has  been  no  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Committee  of 
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the  Society,  its  Secretary  sends  this  personal  rather  than  official  report 
on  the  bibliographical  affairs  that  have  come  to  his  attention  during 
the  past  year. 

The  publication  of  most  interest  to  London  members  (held  over  till 
1918)  is  an  account  of  "The  Boston  Book  Market  for  the  years  1679  to 
1700,"  by  Worthington  Chauncy  Ford,  printed  by  Mr.  Updike  at  the 
Merrymount  Press  for  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes.  It  contains  a  series  of 
invoices  from  Richard  Chiswell  to  John  Usher,  the  leading  bookseller 
of  Boston  at  that  time,  with  some  supplementary  lists.  It  should  furnish  an 
interesting  footnote  for  the  next  historian  of  the  English  booktrade. 

Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs  has  contributed  to  the  "Papers"  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  a  thorough  study  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
Herbals,  his  first  instalment  taking  up  Macer  Floridus,  Apuleius  Barbarus, 
and  the  "  Hortus  Sanitatis  family."  Dr.  Klebs'  work  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  studies  of  groups  of  fifteenth  century  books  or  of  indi- 
vidual volumes  which  are  found  in  American  libraries,  of  which  adequate 
descriptions  are  not  accessible  in  print.  In  this  way  the  American  Society 
plans  to  supply  the  desirable  information  which  will  not  appear  in  its 
"Census  of  i5th  century  books  owned  in  America,"  now  nearly  ready  for 
printing,  which  will  give  no  bibliographical  details  and  only  the  more 
obvious  references. 

Among  the  other  recent  contributions  to  the  "  Papers  "  is  a  preliminary 
statement  by  Chester  M.  Cate  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  calling 
attention  to  a  set  of  De  Bry's  Voyages,  in  which  some  of  the  volumes  show 
the  excisions  ordered  by  the  Spanish  "  Index  Expurgatorius  "  ;  an  account 
of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  publications  by  Professor  Tucker  Brooke, 
of  Yale  University ;  and  some  Notes  on  a  Facsimile  Reproduction  of 
John  Hunter's  "Chorus  Vatum  Anglicanorum,"  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
Newberry  Library  at  Chicago,  W.  N.  C.  Carlton. 

The  Grolier  Club  has  been  deprived  since  July,  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  that  was  all  but  fatal,  of  the  services  of  Miss  Granniss,  and  the 
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other  half  of  the  energies  of  the  Club  have  been  fully  absorbed  by  the 
removal  from  its  old  home  to  a  new  and  very  delightful  one  built  for  its 
purposes  at  No.  47  East  6oth  Street  in  New  York.  The  Club's  only  publi- 
cation, in  consequence,  is  the  Catalogue,  as  usual  issued  also  in  an  enlarged 
special  edition,  of  "First  Editions  selected  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
English  Prose  Fiction  "  which  were  exhibited  by  the  Club  in  April. 

The  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers,  1690-1820,  by  Clarence 
S.  Brigham,  goes  steadily  forward  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  New  York,  in  its  alphabetical  order.  The  data  which 
Mr.  Brigham  is  gathering  as  to  the  early  printers  and  publishers,  supple- 
menting that  in  Charles  Evans'  chronological  (imprints  now  to  1792) 
"American  Bibliography,"  has  brought  within  sight  the  time  when  the 
history  of  printing  in  English  America  can  be  written  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  George  Watson  Cole,  as  President  of  the  American  Society,  has  taken 
this  under  consideration,  and  is  drawing  plans  for  systematic  co-operative 
work  in  various  communities,  to  gather  the  necessary  local  data. 

A  new  society  for  issuing  bibliographical  publications  has  brought  out 
its  first  volume,  "  A  Bibliography  of  the  English  Colonial  Treaties  with  the 
American  Indians,"  by  Henry  F.  De  Puy.  Its  name,  The  Lenox  Club,  is 
a  reminder  of  a  great  collector  whose  services,  especially  his  very  careful 
insistence  upon,  and  practice  of,  minutely  accurate  collations  based  on 
the  detailed  comparison  of  many  copies,  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  Mr.  De  Puy's  facsimile  titles,  precise  descriptions,  and  census 
of  copies  seen,  make  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the  organization.  The 
membership  is  reported  to  be  small,  including  only  those  from  whom  some 
contribution  is  expected. 

A  few  other  publications  are  recollected  as  deserving  attention  : 
D.  Carlos  M.  Trelles  y  Govin  has  brought  down  to  the  twentieth  century 
the  "  Bibliographia  cubana "  of  which  the  earliest  section  appeared  ten 
years  ago.  Frank  Cundall  contributed  to  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  a  paper  on  "The  Press  and  Printers  of 
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Jamaica  prior  to  1820,"  embodying  the  results  of  his  fruitful  years  at  the 
Institute  at  Kingston. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  printed  a  volume  on  "  Confederate  Litera- 
ture," with  an  introduction  by  James  Ford  Rhodes  and  a  list  of  its  large 
collection  of  books  and  newspapers,  maps,  music  and  miscellaneous  matter 
printed  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  Civil  War.  "  A  Bibliography  of 
Thomas  Gray,"  by  Clark  S.  Northup,  is  one  of  the  Cornell  University 
Studies  in  English  printed  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  has  printed  in  its  "  Monthly  Bulletin  "  a  Checklist  of  the 
eulogies  and  funeral  orations  on  the  death  of  George  Washington,  from 
December,  1799,  to  February,  1800,  prepared  by  Margaret  Bingham 
Stillwell.  Miss  Stillwell  last  summer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  books 
and  other  treasures  collected  by  General  Rush  C.  Hawkins  and  deposited 
in  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial  erected  by  him  in  Providence.  Charles 
Willing  of  Philadelphia  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  his  Chess  Library. 
C.  F.  Heartman  added  to  his  series  of  Bibliographical  Checklists  "The 
Plays  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William  Dunlap,  1766-1839,"  com- 
piled by  Oscar  Wegelin,  and  "  American  Negro  Poetry "  by  Arthur  A. 
Schomburg. 

FEBRUARY  AND   MARCH   MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  18  February,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  read  a  paper  on  Scottish  Bookbinding,  Armorial 
and  Artistic,  printed  in  full  in  this  volume. 

On  Monday,  18  March,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  in  the  Chair,  Mrs. 
Arundell  Esdaile  read  a  paper  on  The  Small  House  in  Architectural 
Literature,  1750-1820,  also  here  printed  in  full. 


THE    FAMILY    LETTERS    OF 
OLIVER    GOLDSMITH. 


BY   SIR   ERNEST  CLARKE,   M.A.,    F.S.A. 
Read  ij  October, 


>N  a  paper  which  I  was  privileged  to  read  before  this 
honourable  Society  three  years  ago  as  to  "  New  Lights 
on  Chatterton,"  I  mentioned  incidentally  that  the 
researches  of  which  that  paper  was  the  outcome  had 
arisen  out  of  the  examination  by  me  of  a  large  bundle 
of  papers  that  had  been  collected  by  Bishop  Percy  of  Dromore,  the  editor 
of  the  famous  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  had  apparently  remained 
unexplored  since  his  death  in  1811.  The  Chatterton  documents  were 
by  no  means  the  most  important  and  were  certainly  the  least  puzzling  of 
the  array  of  miscellaneous  papers  included  in  this  bundle,  which  contained 
not  only  a  variety  of  notes  about  Shakespeare  and  other  subjects  which 
had  engaged  the  Bishop's  attention,  but  chiefly  and  most  interestingly  a 
large  quantity  of  original  letters  written  by  and  about  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

To  discuss  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  these 
Goldsmith  papers  would  really  amount  to  writing  a  new  life  of  that  poet, 
which  I  have  no  intention  of  doing.  There  exist  already  many  biographies 
of  Oliver  by  writers  of  the  first  rank,  and  no  fact  of  salient  importance 
concerning  himself  remains  to  be  revealed,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  his 
writings.  There  are,  it  is  true,  side-lights  of  some  literary  interest  and 
value  afforded  by  the  papers  that  have  come  unexpectedly  my  way  through 
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the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  great  grand-daughter  of  the  Bishop  by 
whose  favour  you  have  the  advantage  of  personally  inspecting  the  original 
letters  which  I  shall  presently  describe :  but  this  is  not  the  occasion  for 
minutiae  concerning  them. 

What  therefore  with  your  permission  I  propose  now  to  do  is  to  deal 
only  with  the  letters  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  at  various  periods  of  his 
life  to  members  of  his  own  family  and  old  friends  of  his  boyhood  resi- 
dent in  his  native  province,  and  to  deduce  from  them  some  general 
reflections  as  to  the  warmth  of  his  affections  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
typically  Irish  character. 

Thomas  Percy,  to  whom  we  mainly  owe  the  preservation  of  these 
letters,  was  almost  an  exact  contemporary  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  latter 
was  born  on  10  November,  1728;  Percy  on  13  April,  1729.  They  first 
met  on  Wednesday,  21  February,  1759,  as  fellow-guests  of  Dr.  Grainger, 
the  author  of  the  "Sugar  Cane,"  at  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House, 
Temple  Bar.  Percy  was  then  a  bachelor  clergyman  with  a  college  living 
at  Easton  Maudit  in  Northamptonshire,  but  with  literary  associations  that 
kept  him  much  in  London ;  and  Goldsmith  was  just  emerging  from  the 
chrysalis  stage  of  hack-work  for  the  reviews  and  was  lodging  in  a  garret 
at  Green  Arbour  Court  near  the  Old  Bailey.  Percy  met  Goldsmith  again 
on  26  February,  at  Dodsley's,  for  whom  Oliver  was  preparing  his  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  and  on  Saturday, 
3  March,  before  returning  to  Easton  Maudit,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Goldsmith 
at  Green  Arbour  Court  with  the  result  expressed  thus  in  Percy's  own 
words  : 

"The  Doctor  was  writing  his  Enquiry,  etc.,  in  a  wretched  dirty  room 
"in  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  and  when  he  from  civility  offered  it 
"to  his  visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  While  they 
"  were  conversing,  someone  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and  being  desired 
"to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged  little  girl  of  very  decent  behaviour,  entered, 
"  who  dropping  a  curtsie,  said  '  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments  and 
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"  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coal.' "     (Percy 
Memoir,  p.  61.) 

Percy  was  introduced  by  Goldsmith  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  31  May,  1761, 
and  the  acquaintance  with  the  great  lexicographer  and  his  literary  friends 
soon  ripened  and  grew  more  intimate.  "  The  Club  "  founded  by  Johnson 
and  Reynolds  in  1764  included  Goldsmith  from  the  first :  Percy  and  two 
others  were  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle  rather  later  (15  February, 
1768).  When  Goldsmith  died  in  April,  1774,  the  general  impression 
seems  to  have  been  that  Johnson  would  write  a  biography  of  him  for  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets "  ;  but  difficulties  of  one  or  another  sort — chiefly 
perhaps  Johnson's  inertia,  for  he  was  then  a  man  of  65 — intervened  to 
prevent  this  :  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  Johnson  himself  was  dead, 
Percy  was  stimulated  by  Edmond  Malone  to  undertake  the  task  himself. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  in  his  own  mind  long  before  this 
that  something  of  the  kind  might  have  to  be  done  by  him,  for  there  is 
evidence  in  the  papers  confided  to  me  for  examination  that  Percy  had 
commissioned  an  inpecunious  younger  brother  of  the  poet  named  Maurice 
Goldsmith  to  collect  for  him  all  the  procurable  letters  written  by  Oliver 
to  members  of  his  family. 

The  biographers  and  commentators  on  Goldsmith  have  made  much 
of  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Percy  to  Malone  which  is  printed  on 
page  237  of  Vol.  VIII  (1858)  of  Nichols'  Literary  Illustrations ;  but  they 
have  been  unaware  of  the  letter  from  Malone  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  This 
original  letter  of  Malone  is  amongst  those  in  the  bundle  which  I  have 
been  exploring.  It  is  dated  from  London  on  2  March,  1785,  and  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  as  to  Johnson's  affairs.  The  essential  parts 
as  to  Goldsmith  are  as  follows  : 

"Soon  after  the  death  of  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  I  mentioned  to  one  of 
"the  executors  that  I  had  formerly  given  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wilson, 
"a  fellow  of  the  college  of  Dublin,  relative  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  was 
"his  classfellow.  I  did  not  then  know  Dr.  Johnson  as  well  as  I  did 
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"afterwards,  and  improvidently  gave  him  the  original  instead  of  a  copy. 
"  I  therefore  requested,  if  it  should  be  found  among  his  papers,  it  might 
"  be  sent  to  me.  I  suppose  Dr.  Scott,  to  whom  I  talked  on  the  subject, 
"did  not  exactly  recollect  what  I  had  mentioned,  for  about  a  fortnight 
"ago,  a  parcel  of  papers  was  sent  to  me  marked  at  the  outside 
"'Dr.  Goldsmith,'  as  I  imagine  from  the  Executors  (for  I  received  no 
"note  with  them),  who  conceived  they  belonged  to  me.  On  inspecting 
"  them,  I  found  they  consisted  of  some  very  curious  materials  collected 
"  by  your  Lordship  for  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  which  I  shall  take  great  care 
"of  till  I  hear  from  you  on  the  subject.  I  often  pressed  Dr.  Johnson 
"to  write  his  life,  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  booksellers 
"from  some  clashing  of  interests  in  the  property  of  his  works  excluded 
"them  from  their  great  collection  of  English  Poetry.  It  is  a  great  pity 
"that  these  materials  should  be  lost.  Why  will  not  your  lordship,  who 
"knew  Goldsmith  so  well,  undertake  the  arranging  of  them  .  .  .  Dr.  J. 
"  used  to  say  that  he  never  could  get  an  accurate  account  of  Goldsmith's 
"history  while  he  was  abroad  ....  Goldsmith's  letters  are  surely  charac- 
"teristick  and  worth  preserving." 

Percy  no  doubt  asked  for  this  bundle  of  papers  to  be  sent  to  him  in 
Ireland;  and  when  it  was  received,  he  wrote  from  Dublin  on  16  June, 
1785,  the  letter  to  Malone  which,  as  stated  above,  is  printed  in  Vol.  VIII 
of  Nichols'  Literary  Illustrations: 

"  I  have  long  owed  you  my  very  grateful  acknowledgments  for  a 
"  most  obliging  letter,  which  contained  much  interesting  information, 
"particularly  with  respect  to  Goldsmith's  memoirs.  The  paper  which 
"  you  have  recovered  in  my  own  handwriting,  giving  dates  and  many 
"  interesting  particulars  relating  to  his  life,  was  dictated  to  me  by  himself 
"  one  rainy  day  at  Northumberland  House,  and  sent  by  me  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  which  I  had  concluded  to  be  irrevocably  lost.  The  other  memoranda 
"  on  the  subject  were  transmitted  to  me  by  his  brother  and  others  of 
"  his  family,  to  afford  materials  for  a  Life  of  Goldsmith,  which  Johnson 
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"  was  to  write  and  publish  for  their  benefit.     But  he  utterly  forgot  them 

"  and  the  subject Goldsmith  has  an  only  brother  living,  a  cabinet 

"  maker,  who  has  been  a  decent  tradesman,  a  very  honest  worthy  man, 
"  but  he  has  been  very  unfortunate,  and  is  at  this  time  in  great  indigence. 
"  It  has  occurred  to  such  of  us  here  as  were  acquainted  with  the  Doctor 
"  to  print  an  edition  of  his  poems,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Bishop  of  Killaloe1  and  myself,  and  prefix  a  new  correct  life  of 
"  the  author,  for  the  poor  man's  benefit ;  and  to  get  you  and  Sir  Joshua 
"  Reynolds,  Mr.  Steevens,  etc.,  to  recommend  the  same  in  England,  espe- 
"  cially  among  the  members  of  The  Club.  If  we  can  but  subsist  this  poor 
"  man  at  present,  and  relieve  him  from  immediate  indigence,  Mr.  Orde, 
"  our  Secretary  of  State,  has  given  us  hope  that  he  will  procure  him  some 
"  little  place  that  will  make  him  easy  for  life ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
"  shown  our  regard  for  the  departed  Bard  by  relieving  his  only  brother, 
"  and  so  far  as  I  hear,  the  only  one  of  his  family  that  wants  relief." 

A  scheme  for  publication  of  Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works  was  set  on 
foot  in  Dublin  about  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  following  printed 
document  found  amongst  the  Bishop's  papers : 

"Dublin,  June  i,  1785. 

"PROPOSALS  for  Printing  by  Subscription,  The  Poetical  Works  of 
"  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  For  the  Benefit  of  his  only  surviving  Brother. 
"  Mr.  Maurice  Goldsmith,  to  which  will  be  prefixed,  A  NEW  LIFE  OF  THE 
"  AUTHOR.  In  this  will  be  Corrected  Innumerable  Errors  of  Former 
"  Biographers,  From  Original  Letters  of  the  Doctor  and  his  Friends,  but 
"  Chiefly  from  An  Account  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Life,  Dictated  by  Himself 
"  to  A  Gentleman,  who  is  in  Possession  of  the  Manuscript." 

The  subscription  price  was  to  be  a  guinea,  and  subscriptions  would 
be  received  by  the  publisher,  L.  White,  No.  86,  Dame  Street.  What 
happened  to  the  money  received  for  the  subscriptions  is  not  known ; 

(i)  Dr.  Thomas  Bernard  (1728-1806),  who  was  also — like  Percy — a  member  of 
The  Club. 
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probably  Maurice  Goldsmith  drew  cash    "  on  account "   for  most  of  it. 
Anyhow  the  book  was  never  published. 

If  it  had  been  set  about  at  once,  and  been  limited  as  proposed  to 
Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  and  a  Life  of  him  compiled  from  the  original 
materials  collected  by  Percy,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  a  success.  As 
it  was,  the  Bishop's  episcopal  duties  and  other  preoccupations  appear 
to  have  disinclined  him  to  undertake  the  work  himself,  and  he  therefore 
placed  it  in  other  hands,  with  very  unfortunate  results  to  himself  and 
to  those  members  of  the  Goldsmith  family  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended.  Maurice  Goldsmith  no  doubt  told  his  relatives  of  the  pecuniary 
advantages  that  were  in  store  for  him  when  the  work  came  out,  and 
appeals  for  help  reached  the  Bishop  from  the  daughter  of  Henry  Goldsmith, 
from  the  widow  of  Maurice,  from  Charles  Goldsmith,  and  from  a  son  of 
Charles  named  John  Goldsmith.  In  the  absence  of  the  published  work 
these  appeals  had  to  be  met  out  of  the  Bishop's  private  purse,  and  involved 
him  in  much  distressing  correspondence  with  the  impoverished  relatives 
of  his  dead  friend. 

At  what  period  Percy  formed  the  idea  of  expanding  the  publication 
so  as  to  include  all  Goldsmith's  known  works — prose  as  well  as  poetry — 
is  not  clear.  Probably  he  was  more  concerned  to  see  the  Life  written 
or  at  least  in  preparation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  exceedingly 
badly  placed  for  now  attempting  work  of  this  kind.  He  was  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  posts  were  irregular  and  the  magazines  did  not 
reach  him  till  months  after  their  issue.  Writing  to  Malone  on  16  June, 
1785,  he  said :  "  I  see  publications  about  as  soon  as  they  would  reach  the 
East  Indies."  (Lit.  III.,  VIII,  237.) 

He  seems  to  have  attempted  to  shift  the  burden  of  compilation  of  the 
biography  on  to  a  somewhat  fulsome  correspondent,  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Rector  of  Clones.  When,  after  a  long  interval,  Campbell's  efforts  proved 
unsatisfactory,  the  Bishop  tried  as  collaborator  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Boyd,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  with  equally  disappointing  results,  Boyd,  like  Campbell, 
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having  no  personal  knowledge  of  Goldsmith.  Eventually  he  had  to  set  to 
work  himself  on  a  thorough  revision  ;  but  troubles  arose  after  he  had  sent 
the  manuscript  to  the  publishers  in  London  (Cadell  &  Davies).  Evidently 
.that  firm,  to  give  local  colour  to  the  narrative,  got  Samuel  Rose  to  add  some 
particulars  about  Goldsmith  (not  always  complimentary)  from  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson.  Percy,  who  was  not  consulted,  dissented  from  these  "  interpola- 
tions," 1  and  eventually  repudiated  all  responsibility  for  the  work,  which 
did  not  actually  see  the  light  of  day  until  it  appeared  in  four  volumes  in 
1 80 1.  Percy  let  his  correspondents  who  wrote  to  him  about  Goldsmith 
know  how  badly  he  was  being  treated,  and  they  replied  softly  to  him, 
except  George  Steevens,  who  wrote  on  9  September,  1797: 

"  Thus  my  Lord,  you  are  left  to  make  the  best  of  your  bargain ;  for  if 
"  you  cannot  intimidate  you  must  submit.  It  is  true  that  the  works  of 
"  Goldsmith  will  always  be  sought  after ;  but  with  equal  truth  it  may  be 
"  observed  that  in  this  kingdom  you  will  discover  little  zeal  to  promote  the 
"  welfare  of  his  needy  relatives,  hundreds  of  objects  here  having  a  superior 
"claim  to  publick  charity."  (Lift.  III.,  VII,  1848,  pp.  30-1.) 

After  Percy's  death  in  1811  the  major  part  of  his  voluminous  corres- 
pondence with  literary  and  other  friends  appears  to  have  descended  to  his 
elder  daughter  Barbara,  who  had  married  in  1795  Mr.  Samuel  Isted,  of 
Ecton,  Northamptonshire.  It  probably  consisted  not  so  much  of  Percy's 
own  letters,  which  were  doubtless  retained  in  most  cases  by  their  recipients, 
as  of  his  correspondents'  letters  to  him,  with  drafts  of  his  replies  to  the 
more  important  of  them.  John  Nichols,  the  antiquarian  printer  who 
managed  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  a  great  friend  and  frequent 
correspondent  of  Percy,  and  the  sixth  volume  (1831)  of  the  well-known 
Literary  Illustrations  contained  a  short  memoir  and  portrait  of  Percy, 
with  a  selection  of  his  letters  partly  derived  from  William  Upcott,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  London  Institution  (p.  viii  of  Introduction).  The  856 
pages  of  the  next  Volume  VII  of  the  Illustrations,  which  was  not 

(I)  See  letter  from  Malone  to  Percy,  28  Sept.,  1807,  in  Lilt.  III.,  VIII,  240. 
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published  till  seventeen  years  later  (1848),  were  practically  entirely  devoted 
to  letters  from  and  to  Percy — mostly  the  latter.  This  correspondence, 
according  to  the  "Advertisement"  by  J.  B.  Nichols,  the  editor,  "was  not 
in  my  possession  at  the  completion  of  the  sixth  volume,  but  has  been 
acquired  since  by  public  sale."  l  Even  this  huge  book  did  not  contain  all 
the  Percy  letters,  for  the  eighth  and  final  volume  of  the  Illustrations^  not 
published  till  1858,  was,  so  far  as  the  letterpress  (436  pages)  is  concerned, 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  rest  of  the  "  Percy  correspondence."  There  are 
many  references  to  Goldsmith  and  to  the  long-delayed  "Memoir"  of  1801 
in  these  letters,  but  nothing  of  great  importance,  and  I  therefore  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  bundle  of  "  Goldsmithiana "  which  has  happily  been 
preserved  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Percy  family — the  Meades. 

The  story  of  the  incubation,  preparation  and  final  publication  of  the 
Edition  of  1801  is  long,  complicated  and  tedious.  It  does  not  however 
particularly  concern  us  here,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to 
Bishop  Percy  for  having  collected  practically  all  the  original  letters  written 
by  Goldsmith  to  members  of  his  family,  and  for  having  in  his  disappoint- 
ment after  they  were  published,  put  them  away  with  the  other  documents 
concerning  the  publication,  in  a  bundle  which  has  been  practically 
unexplored  ever  since.  Setting  aside  therefore  any  questions  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  what  has  been  consistently  labelled  by  subsequent 
commentators  as  the  "Percy  Memoir,"  we  are  left  with  the  consideration 
of  the  point  to  which  I  had  intended  to  address  myself  exclusively,  the 
epistolary  style  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  himself.  Percy  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  editing  his  friend's  letters — not  much,  it  is  true,  but  still 
enough  to  induce  us  to  turn  to  the  originals,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to 
do  through  the  kindness  of  their  present  possessor,  Miss  Constance 
Meade. 

Now  whilst  Percy,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  an  ardent  and  industrious 
letter  writer,  Oliver  Goldsmith  emphatically  was  not. 

(i)  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Nichols  family.     E.  C. 
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One  of  Percy's  most  frequent  correspondents,  James  Grainger,  M.D. 
(1724-1766),  who  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the  first  to  introduce  Percy 
and  Goldsmith  to  each  other,  wrote  to  the  former  on  24  March,  1764: 
"When  I  taxed  little  Goldsmith  for  not  writing  as  he  promised  me,  his 
answer  was  that  he  never  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life,  and  faith,  I  believe 
him,  except  to  a  bookseller  for  money."  (Nichols'  Literary  Illustrations^ 
Vol.  VII,  286.)  The  letters  written  by  Goldsmith  to  members  of  his 
family  and  Irish  friends  of  his  youth  which  were  collected  from  various 
quarters  at  the  instance  of  Percy  after  the  poet's  death  show  him  to  have 
had  a  great  power  of  expressing  his  feelings  in  simple  and  moving  language, 
all  the  more  interesting  as  the  writer  could  not  possibly  have  imagined 
that  they  would  ever  be  seen  in  the  cold  light  of  print.  Such  letters 
divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  categories,  viz.  :  those  written  (i) 
whilst  he  was  a  student  in  Scotland  and  abroad  ;  (2)  after  he  had  returned 
to  England  and  was  a  struggling  hack-writer ;  (3)  when  he  had  achieved 
success  in  the  literary  world.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these 
three  series  of  letters  separately. 

STUDENT    LETTERS. 

I  omit  from  consideration  the  letter  Oliver  is  alleged,  on  no  evidence 
at  all,  to  have  written  to  his  mother  in  1751  after  his  adventures  in 
Ireland  and  attempted  voyage  to  America.  This  is  obviously  a  hash-up 
by  some  later  pen  of  the  story  which  was  written  out  after  the  poet's  death 
by  his  sister  Mrs.  Catherine  Hodson  for  the  purposes  of  the  "Percy 
Memoir,"  the  original  of  which  in  Mrs.  Hodson's  own  writing  and  spelling 
is  among  the  papers  which  I  exhibit.  The  earliest  of  Goldsmith's  own 
letters  which  is  known  to  have  survived  was  that  written  from  Edinburgh 
by  Oliver  to  his  benefactor  Uncle  Contarine  on  8  May,  1753.  This 
was  unearthed  by  Sir  James  Prior  at  a  later  period  of  his  investigations, 
having  been  "long  though  vainly  sought  in  various  quarters,"  and  is 
published  in  his  Vol.  I,  1837,  pp.  145-7.  What  has  happened  to  it  since 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Oliver  describes  in  it  his  progress  with 

c  2 
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his  medical  studies,  and  winds  up  thus :  "  How  I  enjoy  the  pleasing  hope 
of  returning  with  skill,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in  no  need  of  my 
assistance  !  How  many  happy  years  do  I  wish  you  !  and  nothing  but 
want  of  health  can  take  from  you  happiness,  since  you  so  well  pursue 
the  paths  that  conduct  to  virtue." 

There  is  another  letter  of  about  the  same  period  addressed  by  Oliver 
from  Edinburgh  to  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Hodson  of  Lissoy,  of  which 
only  a  fragment  now  exists.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Rowfant  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Locker-Lam pson,  but  now  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Halsey 
of  New  York.  In  it  Oliver  speaks  of  his  attending  the  public  lectures  : 
"I  am  in  my  lodging.  I  have  hardly  any  society  but  a  folio  book,  a 
skeleton,  my  cat  and  my  meagre  landlady.  I  read  hard,  which  is  a  thing 
I  never  could  do  when  the  study  was  displeasing."  He  refers  to  his 
impecunious  position  and  to  the  sacrifices  his  relations  had  made  on  his 
behalf.  He  asks  his  dear  Dan  to  remember  him  to  every  friend.  "  There 
is  one  on  whom  I  never  think  without  affliction,  but  conceal  it  from  him." 
(This  apparently  refers  to  Uncle  Contarine).  "Direct  to  me  at  Surgeon 
Sinclairs  in  the  Trunk  Close,  Edinburgh." 

The  next  letter  of  this  student  series  is  to  his  school- friend  and 
companion,  Robert  Bryanton  of  Ballymahon,  dated  from  Edinburgh 
"Sepr.  ye  26th  1753."  The  original  of  this  letter  is  the  earliest  in  point 
of  date  which  I  am  able  to  exhibit  to  you  this  afternoon.  Oliver 
commences  by  a  humorous  apology  for  not  having  written  before.  "  I 
might  allege  that  business  had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a  pen  :  but 
I  suppress  those  and  twenty  others  equally  plausible  and  as  easily 
invented,  since  they  might  all  be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience 
of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth  :  an  hereditary 
indolence  (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty  five  letters 
more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland  :  no  turn-spit  dog  gets  up  into  his 
wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to  write  :  yet  no  dog  ever 
loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now  address." 
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This  letter  was  a  long  one,  with  clever  references  to  the  Scottish 
scenery  and  people,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scotch  women,  and  other  light  hearted  topics.  It  was  published  by  Percy 
in  the  Edition  of  1801,  with  a  number  of  genteel  emendations,  such  as 
"mouth  puckered  up  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  pea"  in  replacement  of 
"mouth  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  Issue,"  and  the  omission  of  the 
last  paragraph  and  also  the  postscript :  "  Give  my  sincere  regards  (not 
compliments  do  you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service 
to  my  mother  if  you  see  her  :  for  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  her  still.  Direct  to  me,  Student  of  Physick  in 
Edinburgh." 

The  next  letter  in  order  of  date  is  a  second  one  to  Uncle  Contarine, 
not  dated  but  ascribed  to  the  close  of  1753  or  January,  1754.  It  was 
retrieved  by  Prior  for  his  Life  of  1837  (I,  154),  but  its  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown.  It  announces  Oliver's  intention  to  go  to  France  in  the 
following  February,  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  go  to 
Leyden  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter.  He  sends  his  earnest  love 
to  his  cousin  Jenny  (Mrs.  Lawder)  and  her  husband,  asks  after  "  my  poor 
Jack"  (doubtless  his  youngest  brother),  and  describes  himself  as  "dear 
Uncle,  Your  most  devoted  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  next  letter  is  an  important  and  very  interesting  one,  and  describes 
Oliver's  compulsory  change  of  plans.  It  was  sent  from  Leyden  some  time 
in  the  summer  of  1754,  and  is  written  on  three  pages  of  a  foolscap  sheet 
of  unusually  large  size,  15  x  Q|  inches.  The  fourth  page  has,  as  you 
will  see,  this  address  upon  it :  "  To  |  the  Revd.  Mr.  Thos.  Contarine,  at 
Kilmore  near  |  Carrick  on  Shannon  in  Ireland,"  with  the  words  added 
"This  letter  is  chargd.  is.  8d."  It  appears  therefrom  that  he  embarked 
from  Edinburgh  on  board  a  Scotch  ship  bound  for  Bordeaux  and  that  a 
storm  drove  them  into  Newcastle,  where  he  was  arrested. 

"  Seven  men  and  me  were  one  day  on  shore,  and  the  following 
"  evening,  as  we  were  all  verry  merry,  the  room  door  bursts  open ;  enters 
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"  a  Sergeant  and  Twelve  Grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  screwd,  and  puts 
"  us  all  under  the  King's  arrest.  It  seems  my  Company  were  Scotch  men 
"  in  the  French  service.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  prove  my  inocence  : 
"  however,  I  remained  in  prison  with  the  rest  a  Fortnight  and  with  diffi- 
"  culty  got  off  even  then.  Dr.  Sr.  keep  this  all  a  secret,  or  at  least  say 
"  it  was  for  debt :  for  it  were  once  known  at  the  university  I  should  hardly 
"get  a  degree." 

As  to  his  future  movements,  Goldsmith  says  in  this  letter  from  Leyden  : 
"  Physic  is  by  no  means  taught  so  well  as  in  Edinburgh  ....  I  am  not 
"  certain  how  long  my  stay  here  will  be  :  however  I  expect  to  have  the 
"  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Kidmore,  if  I  can,  next  March." 

Oliver  describes  in  much  humorous  detail  the  scenery  of  the  country 
and  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  people.  He  says : 

"  The  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures  in  Nature. 
"  Upon  a  head  of  lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cockd  narrow-leav'd  hat,  lacd 
"  with  black  ribon  :  no  coat  but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pairs  of 
"  breeches  so  that  his  hips  reach  almost  up  to  his  arm-pits.  This  well 
"  cloathed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love :  but  what  a 
"  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite :  why  she  wears  a  large 
"  friez  cap  with  a  deal  of  flanders  lace  and  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he 
"  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats.  Is  it  not  surprizing  how  things 
"  shoud  ever  come  close  enough  to  make  it  a  match  ?  " 

Bishop  Percy  prints  the  whole  of  this  letter,  except  that  he  delicately 
bowdlerised  one  or  two  phrases  in  it,  and  from  the  Percy  version  it  has 
reappeared  in  every  one  of  the  succeeding  biographies. 

EARLY  LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

The  second  series  of  letters  begins  after  Oliver  had  returned  to 
England  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  was  "by  a  very  little  practice  as 
a  physician  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet  making  a  shift  to  live," 
as  he  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Daniel  Hodson,  dated 
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from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House,  on  27  December,  1757.  His 
brother  Charles  Goldsmith  had  paid  Oliver  a  visit  in  London,  and  had 
informed  him  "of  the  fatigue  you  were  at  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to 
relieve  me,  not  only  among  my  friends  and  relations,  but  acquaintance 
in  general.  Tho  my  pride  might  feel  some  repugnance  at  being  thus 
relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer  no  diminution  .  .  .  Whether  I  eat  or 
starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pairs  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember 
them  [my  friends]  with  ardour,  nay  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  my  affection.  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  maladie  du 
Pays,  as  the  french  call  it."  He  hopes  that  if  he  can  be  absent  six  weeks 
from  London  next  summer  "to  spend  three  of  them  among  my  friends 
in  Ireland.  My  design  is  purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor 
levy  contributions — neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favour  :  in  fact  my 
circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at, 
and  too  rich  to  need  assistance." 

Percy  here  omits  what  he  calls  "some  mention  of  private  family 
matters."  The  letter  is  at  this  point  frayed  and  imperfect,  but  these 
words  can  be  made  out: 

"  Charles  is  furnished  with  everything  necessary,  but  why  ....  stranger 
"  to  assist  him.  .1  hope  he  will  be  improved  in  his  ....  against  his 
"  return  [from  Jamaica].  Poor  Jenny  !  But  it  is  what  I  expected.  My 
"  mother  too  has  lost  Pallas !  My  dear  Sir,  these  things  give  me  real 
"  uneasiness,  and  I  could  wish  to  redress  them.  But  at  present  there  is 
"  hardly  a  Kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not  a  debtor "  etc. 

After  an  interval,  Goldsmith  had  what  was  for  him  a  real  bout  of 
letter-writing  to  a  number  of  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  to  solicit  their 
assistance  in  getting  subscriptions  for  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe "  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which 
was  about  to  be  published.  On  7  August,  1758,  he  wrote  to  his  cousin 
and  school-fellow  Edward  Mills  that  his  "  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  "  now  printing 
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in  London,  and  I  have  requested  Mr.  Rad  cliff,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryan  ton, 
my  brother  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  and  my  brother-in-law  Mr.  Hodson, 
to  circulate  my  proposals  among  their  acquaintances." 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Radcliff  is  unknown  :  the  date  of  that  to  Mrs. 
Lawder,  asking  her  husband's  help,  is  15  August,  1758  ;  that  to  Bryanton 
is  14  August,  1758;  the  letter  to  Henry  Goldsmith  is  lost,  but  a  second 
letter  to  him  on  the  same  subject  says  "I  shall  the  beginning  of  next 
month  send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  books."  As  the  work  was 
published  on  2  April,  1759,  the  date  of  this  second  letter  to  the  Revd. 
Henry  Goldsmith  was  probably  February,  1759.  (It  has  been  preserved, 
but  is  not  actually  dated.) 

Taking  these  several  communications  in  the  order  of  their  date,  the 
letter  of  7  August,  1758,  to  Edward  Mills,  which  I  exhibit  to-day,  is  a 
frank  appeal  for  help  in  circulating  the  prospectus  of  Oliver's  new  book, 
but  otherwise  contains  nothing  of  importance.  "Every  book  published 
here  [London]  the  printers  in  Ireland  republish  there,  without  giving  the 
Author  the  least  consideration  for  his  coppy.  I  would  in  this  respect 
disappoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may 
result  from  the  sale  of  my  performance  there  to  myself." 

Neither  Mills  nor  Lawder  (to  whom  a  similar  request  was  made 
through  the  medium  of  his  wife  on  the  i5th  of  the  same  month  of 
August,  1758)  appears  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  it,  and  in  writing  to 
his  brother  Henry  at  a  later  date — about  February,  1759 — Oliver  says 
"The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary  : 
however,  their  answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
their  disliking  the  employment  which  I  assignd  them.  As  their  conduct 
is  different  from  what  I  had  expected  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in 
mine.  I  shall  the  beginning  of  next  month  send  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  books,  which  are  all  that  I  fancy,  can  be  well  sold  among  you." 

The  next  letter,  that  dated  14  August,  1758,  addressed  to  Robert 
Bryanton  is  only  known  to  us  through  its  appearance  for  the  first  time 
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in  Prior's  Life  (I,  263).  It  complains  of  not  having  heard  from  Bryanton 
or  of  his  doings,  gives  an  amusing  prophecy  of  his  own  future  fame  200 
years  onwards  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Polite  Learning  "a  work 
well  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds,"  and  then  descends  suddenly  to  earth 
with  "  Oh  !  Gods  !  Gods  !  here  in  a  garret  writing  for  bread  and 
expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk-score  !  However,  dear  Bob,  whether 
in  penury  or  affluence,  serious  or  gay,  I  am  ever  thine.  Give  the  most 
warm  and  sincere  wish  you  can  conceive  to  your  mother,  Mrs.  Bryanton, 
to  Miss  Bryanton,  to  yourself :  and  if  there  be  a  favourite  dog  in  the 
family,  let  me  be  remembered  to  it." 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Lawder  of  15  August,  1758,  is  a  good  deal  more 
guarded,  as  his  relations  with  his  cousin  and  her  husband  appear  not  to 
have  been  at  that  time  of  a  very  cordial  nature.  The  original  has  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  has  been  reproduced  more  than  once  in 
facsimile.  I  believe  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Sabin  of  Bond  Street. 
Oliver  says  he  had  written  to  Kilmore  (Mrs.  Lawder's  address)  from 
Leyden,  from  Louvain  and  from  Rouen,  but  had  received  no  answer. 
"  To  what  could  I  attribute  this,  please,  but  displeasure  or  forgetfulness  ?  " 
.  .  .  "I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason  to  say 
without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you,  but  alass  I  have  many  a  fatigue 
to  encounter,  before  that  happy  time  comes  :  when  your  poor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature,  sitting  by 
Kilmore  fireside,  recount  the  various  adventures  of  an  hard-fought  life, 
laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsicord  and 
forget  that  he  ever  starv'd  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway 
starv'd  before  him."  After  a  pathetic  allusion  to  the  decaying  mental 
powers  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  Oliver  then  makes  his  appeal  as  to  the 
"  Polite  Learning,"  but  "  whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not, 
I  shall  not  be  uneasy." 

The  second  letter  to  Daniel  Hodson,  which  I  exhibit,  is  provisionally 
dated  by  the  modern  authorities  about  November,  1758.  It  was  published 
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by  Percy  in  the  edition  of  1801,  with  the  family  matters  omitted,  and  some 
few  alterations  and  excisions.  The  letter  really  begins  "  You  can't  expect 
regularity  in  a  correspondence  with  one  who  is  regular  in  nothing."  Later, 
Goldsmith  says :  "  You  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  every  author  by  profession 
lives  in  a  garret,  wears  shabby  cloaths  and  converses  with  the  meanest 
company ;  but  I  assure  you  such  a  character  is  entirely  chimerical."  The 
family  matters  omitted  by  Percy  may  as  well  be  restored : 

"  I  am  very  much  pleasd  with  the  accounts  you  send  me  of  your  little 
"  son ;  if  I  do  not  mistake  that  was  his  hand  which  subscrib'd  itself 
"  Gilbeen  Hardly.  There  is  nothing  could  please  me  more  than  a  letter 
"  filld  with  all  the  news  of  the  country,  but  I  fear  you  will  think  that  too 
"  troublesome,  you  see  I  never  cease  writing  till  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  is 
"  wrote  out.  I  beg  you  will  immitate  me  in  this  particular  and  give  your 
"  letters  good  measure.  You  can  tell  me,  what  visits  you  receive  or  pay, 
"  who  has  been  married  or  debauch'd,  since  my  absence,  what  fine  girls 
"  you  have  starting  up  and  beating  of  the  veterans  of  my  acquaintance 
"  from  future  conquest.  I  suppose  before  I  return  I  shall  find  all  the 
"  blooming  virgins  I  once  left  in  Westmeath  shrivelled  into  a  parcel  of 
"  hags  with  seven  children  apiece  tearing  down  their  petticoats.  Most  of 
"  the  Bucks  and  Bloods  whom  I  left  hunting  and  drinking  and  swearing 
"  and  getting  bastards  I  find  are  dead.  Poor  devils  they  kick'd  the  world 
"  before  them.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  they  kick  now."  [End  of  first 
sheet  of  letter.] 

On  a  fresh  sheet : 

"  Dear  Sister  I  wrote  to  Kilmore  [where  the  Lawders  lived].  I  wish 
"you  would  let  me  know  how  that  family  stands  affected  with  regard 
"  to  me.  My  Brother  Charles  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  it  but  his 
"  letter  gave  me  no  satisfaction  in  those  particulars.  I  beg  you  and  Dan 
"  would  put  your  hands  to  the  oar  and  fill  me  a  sheet  with  somewhat 
"  or  other,  if  you  can't  get  quite  thro  your  selves  lend  Billy  or  Nancy 
"  the  pen  and  let  the  dear  little  things  give  me  their  nonsense.  Talk  all 
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"  about  your  selves  and  nothing  about  me.  You  see  I  do  so.  I  do  not 
"  know  how  my  desire  of  seeing  Ireland  which  had  so  long  slept,  has  again 
"  revived  with  so  much  ardour  .  .  .  ."  "I  ....  brother  Charles  is  settled 
"  to  business.  I  see  no  probability  of  ....  any  other  proceeding."  [Here 
follow  sixteen  lines  of  writing,  which  have  been  very  effectually  blotted  out 
with  ink  of  another  tint,  probably  by  the  recipient,  who  sent  the  letter  to 
be  read  by  a  neighbour.] 

The  letter  ends  thus  (it  is  not  signed) : 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  my  Mother  since  she  will  not  gratify  me  herself 
"  and  tell  me  if  in  any  thing  I  can  be  immediately  serviceable  to  her.  Tell 
"  me  how  my  Brother  Goldsmith  and  his  Bishop  agree.  Pray  do  this  for 
"  me  for  heaven  knows  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you."  [ends.] 

The  back  page  is  blank,  except  the  address  in  Goldsmith's  writing : 
"  Daniel  Hodson  Esqr.  at  Lishoy  near  |  Ballymahon  |  Ireland." 

We  come  now  to  the  one  letter  to  his  brother  the  Revd.  Henry 
Goldsmith  which  has  been  preserved.  It  bears  no  date,  and  was  doubtless 
written  about  February,  1759.  After  speaking  about  the  "Polite 
Learning  "  book,  Oliver  goes  on  to  describe  his  own  difficulties  : 

"You  scarce  can  conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment 
"anguish  and  study  have  worn  me  down.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale 
"melancholly  visage  with  two  great  wrinkles  between  the  eye-brows, 
"with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe  and  a  big  wig,  and  you  may  have  a 
"perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance." 

He  then  discusses  and  approves  as  judicious  and  convincing  his 
brother's  proposals  for  "breeding  up  your  son  as  a  scholar."  "Preach 
then  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  not  the  excellence  of  human  nature  nor  the 
disrespect  of  riches,  but  endeavour  to  teach  him  thrift  and  economy.  Let 
his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  in  his  eyes.  I  had  learnd 
from  books  to  love  virtue  before  I  was  taught  from  experience  the 
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necessity  of  being  selfish."  (The  Percy  Memoir  of  1801  prunes  and 
waters  down  this  passage.) 

After  references  to  his  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
Oliver  mentions  the  imminent  publication  of  his  "catchpenny"  life  of 
Voltaire,  which  has  brought  him  in  .£20,  and  quotes  some  phrases  of  the 
"  heroicomical  poem  "  on  the  design  of  which  he  had  asked  his  brother's 
opinion  in  a  previous  letter  (now  lost). 

These  are  the  well-known  lines  commencing 

The  window,  patch'd  with  paper  lent  a  ray, 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay 

with  the  subsequent  references  to  the  "sanded  floor"  the  "humid  wall" 
the  game  of  goose,  "  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew,"  etc.  These 
lines  with  a  different  setting  reappeared  in  Letter  XXX  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  World,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger  for  2  May,  1760, 
and  some  of  them  were  worked  afterwards  into  lines  227-36  of  the 
Deserted  Village,  1770,  where  they  are  improved  by  the  addition  of : 

"  The  Chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day." 

Following  his  usual  practice  when  he  does  set  to  work  on  a  letter, 
Oliver  writes  on  to  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  page,  and  finishes  thus  : 
"I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  tho  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling 
you  what  you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I  am  your  most 
affectionate  friend  and  brother,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

LATER  LETTERS. 

There  is  now  a  long  gap  in  the  letters  to  his  family,  only  in  fact  broken 
by  two  communications,  one  to  his  nephew  Henry  dated  7  June,  1768, 
condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  Revd.  Henry,  and  the 
other  to  his  own  brother  Maurice  despatched  about  January,  1770,  in 
response  to  the  latter's  request  for  financial  assistance. 
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The  first  of  these  two  letters  has  only  just  come  to  light,  having  been 
recently  purchased  through  a  dealer  who  got  it  from  Nova  Scotia  by 
Mr.  William  Harris  Arnold  of  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  a  transcript  of  it.  It  is  a  letter  of  deep  feeling  at  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  contains  a  promise  to  help  the  nephew  if 
possible. 

The  second  letter  to  Maurice  Goldsmith — the  last  of  the  series  on 
which  I  propose  to  comment — makes  over  to  him  a  legacy  of  ^15  which 
Uncle  Contarine  had  left  to  Oliver  in  his  will,  and  regrets  his  inability 
to  help  Maurice  further.  "  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities 
of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  are  still  every  way  unprovided  for,  and  what  adds  to  my 
uneasiness  is  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson  by 
which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances."  It  is 
true  that  the  King  has  made  him  Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the 
newly  established  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1768),  "but  there  is  no  salary 
annexed,  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 
benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something  like 
ruffles  to  a  man  that  wants  a  shirt."  Oliver  sends  kind  messages  to 
members  of  the  family,  and  asks  specifically  for  particulars  about  them. 
"  A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled  with  news  of  this  kind  would  make 
me  very  happy  and  would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is  my  dear 
brother  believe  me  to  be  Yours  most  affectionately,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  remaining  letters  printed  in  the  Percy  Memoir  do  not  concern 
Goldsmith's  family,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  they  are 
all  in  the  bundle  of  Goldsmithiana  left  by  the  Bishop.  They  are  (i)  a 
letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  written  from  France  in  1770  when  Oliver 
acted  as  escort  to  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  two  charming  daughters  the 
Jessamy  Bride  and  Little  Comedy.  (2)  A  letter  by  Goldsmith  to  Bennet 
Langton  dated  7  September,  1771  (with,  it  may  be  added,  the  letter  from 
Langton — not  printed  in  the  Memoir — to  which  it  is  a  reply).  (3)  Letters 
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to  Goldsmith  from  General  Oglethorp  (no  date),  Thomas  Paine  (21  Decem- 
ber, 1772),  John  Oakman  (a  begging  letter  in  verse,  dated  27  March, 
1773),  and  other  miscellanea. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PAPERS. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  I  left  you  with  the  impression  that  the  letters  from 
which  I  have  been  reading  extracts  were  the  only  original  documents 
connected  with  the  poet  and  his  works  included  in  Dr.  Percy's  manuscript 
bundle  of  "Goldsmithiana."  The  contrary  is  the  case  :  but  the  time 
available  to  me  this  afternoon  is  too  short  to  enable  me  to  discuss  the 
various  interesting  points  that  they  raise.  I  feel,  however,  I  must  refer 
in  the  briefest  manner  possible  to  some  miscellaneous  papers  of  different 
kinds  which  I  found  therein  relating  to  the  preliminaries  for  and  the 
production  of  that  delightful  and  ever-fresh  comedy  of  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  first  given  to  the  world  on  Monday,  15  March,  1773.  There  are 
a  letter  from  the  Prompter  dated  "Sunday  evening"  (no  doubt  14  March, 
1 773)>  saying  he  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  changing  the  name 
of  the  play  from  "  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night "  ;  orders  for  boxes  for 
subsequent  performances  ;  requests  for  free  seats  ;  congratulations  and 
criticism  on  its  success ;  a  full  account  in  Percy's  writing  of  Goldsmith's 
personal  chastisement  of  Evans  the  bookseller  for  Kenrick's  malicious 
article  in  the  London  Packet  of  Wednesday,  24  March,  1773  (endorsed 
in  the  Bishop's  hand  "  The  termination  of  the  affray  with  Evans,  as  first 
intended,  but  afterwards  altered  out  of  tenderness  to  Dr.  G's  Memory  ") ; 
a  printed  copy  of  the  London  Packet  of  Friday,  26  March,  containing  its 
own  account  of  the  encounter  with  Evans  ;  George  Coleman's  original 
letter  of  23  March,  1773,  begging  Goldsmith  to  "take  him  off  the  rack 
of  the  newspapers"  ;  manuscript  copies  (not  in  Goldsmith's  writing)  of 
two  rejected  Epilogues  to  the  play ;  and  other  documents  of  great  human 
interest. 

As  I  have  consistently  tried  in  this  address  to  avoid  indulging  in 
theories,  and  to  limit  myself  to  demonstrable  facts,  I  refrain  from  a 
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discussion  as  to  why  these  documents  of  1773  are  in  such  force  in  the 
resuscitated  bundle  of  Percy  papers,  whereas  there  are  comparatively  few 
and  scattered  documents  of  earlier  date.  I  should  not,  however,  be 
surprised  if  Goldsmith,  dreading  that  the  commotion  caused  and  public 
comment  excited  by  his  scuffle  with  Evans  might  involve  him  in  further 
disagreeable  consequences,  had  himself  collected  these  papers  and  con- 
sulted Percy  personally  thereon,  with  the  result  that  they  remained  in 
the  latter's  custody. 

When  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Percy  put  his  hand  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoir  of  his  friend,  he  may  have  thought  that  the 
discreditable  incidents  obscuring  the  memory  of  a  great  public  success 
were  best  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  he  therefore  confined  himself  in  the 
published. work  to  the  statement  that  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  "added 
"very  much  to  the  author's  reputation,  and  brought  down  upon  him  a 
"  torrent  of  congratulatory  addresses  and  petitions  from  less  fortunate 
"  bards  whose  indigence  compelled  them  to  solicit  his  bounty,  and  of 
"scurrilous  abuse  from  such  of  them,  as  being  less  reduced,  only  envied 
his  success."  {Memoir ,  p.  101.) 

Percy  could  not,  it  is  true,  resist  the  temptation  of  placing  on  record  in 
the  Memoir  "  Tom  Tickle's  "  attack  on  Goldsmith  in  the  London  Packet : 
but,  says  he,  "we  would  not  defile  our  page  with  this  scurrilous  production, 
so  shall  insert  it  in  the  margin."  (pp.  103-5,  notes.) 

It  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  Percy's  opinion  was  sought  as  to 
the  wording  of  the  defence  or  disclaimer  by  Goldsmith  "  To  the  Public  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  31  March,  1773,  as  this  also  is 
printed  in  extenso  in  the  Memoir  of  1801  (pp.  107-8).  Dr.  Johnson  had 
certainly  no  hand  in  its  preparation,  for  on  Saturday,  3  April,  in  response 
to  an  enquiry  by  the  obsequious  Boswell,  he  said :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith 
would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him, 
than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything 
else  that  denoted  imbecility  ....  He  has  indeed  done  it  very  well,  but 
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it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done."  Percy  says  in  the  Memoir  (p.  107):  "The 
subject  of  this  dispute  was  long  discussed  in  the  public  papers,  which 
discanted  on  the  impropriety  of  attacking  a  man  in  his  own  house :  and  an 
action  was  threatened  for  the  assault :  which  was  at  length  compromised  "  : 
and  here  he  leaves  it,  as  we  may  well  do. 

One  other  matter  connected  with  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  I  must 
ask  your  permission  to  touch  upon  before  I  conclude.  Four  attempts  were 
made  at  an  Epilogue  for  the  play,  and  the  Percy  documents  enable  us  for 
the  first  time  to  understand  the  sequence  of  these.  Two  of  them  were 
printed  (not  quite  textually)  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Memoir  of  1801,  and  Percy, 
who  set  great  store  by  them,  complains  to  his  correspondents  that  enough 
credit  was  not  given  to  him  by  the  publishers  for  them.  He  told 
Dr.  Robert  Anderson  : 

"  The  Dr.  had  likewise  given  him  two  original  Poems  that  had  never 
"  been  printed.  These  are  the  two  Epilogues  printed  in  the  second 
"  Volume,  viz  :  that  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulkley  and  Miss  Catley,  and  that 
"  intended  for  Mrs.  Bulkley.  The  latter  [it]  is  said  in  a  Note,  was  given 
"  in  Manuscript  to  Dr.  Percy  by  the  Author,  but  no  such  mention  is  made 
"  of  the  former,  tho'  it  was  also  so  given  by  him  and  delivered  to  the 
"  Publishers  in  his  own  writing." 

Percy  was  a  little  in  doubt  about  the  second  of  these  Epilogues  (which 
in  the  edition  of  1801  he  cut  down  from  58  lines  to  42),  for  he  invited 
George  Steevens  on  10  September,  1797,  to  ask  Mrs.  Bulkley  if  she 
remembered  for  what  play  it  was  intended :  "  He  [Goldsmith]  gave  it  me 
among  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers,  some  written  by  himself,  and  some 
addressed  to  him,  but  with  not  much  explanation  "  {Literary  Illustrations, 
VII,  31).  Steevens'  reply  of  14  September,  1797,  was  in  his  usual  caustic 
vein  :  "  The  lady  you  would  have  interrogated  ceased  to  be  at  least  seven 
years  ago  :  and  what  would  the  public  say  could  it  be  known  that  your 
Lordship,  a  Protestant  Bishop,  was  desirous  to  send  your  sober  corres- 
pondents into  the  other  world  a  harlot-hunting?  "  (Ibid,  32). 
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It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  Bishop  should  not  have  at  once 
recognised  its  obvious  associations  with  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  in 
view  of  the  two  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Epilogue  : 

"  No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment :  the  creature 
"  Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature." 

But  all  these  points,  in  their  way  interesting  and  even  absorbing,  are  rather 
beyond  the  object  with  which  I  embarked  upon  this  paper,  viz.  :  to  do 
justice  to  the  affectionate  side  of  Goldsmith's  warm  Irish  nature  by 
bringing  into  relief  the  letters  which,  despite  his  repugnance  to  corres- 
pondence, he  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  members  of  his  own  family 
with  ardent  and  even  pitiful  appeals  for  news  from  Ireland.  These 
appeals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  no  satisfactory  response  from  the  recipients 
of  the  letters  which  after  their  many  adventures  I  have  now  had  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  to  you,  and  which  I  think  serve  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  :  "Goldsmith  was  a  man  of  such  variety 
"  of  powers  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to 
"  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing :  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being 
"  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion  ;  whose 
"  language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint  and 
"  easy  without  weakness." 
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APPENDIX. 

Biographical  particulars  as  to  the  members  of  Oliver  Goldsmiths  family, 
partly  from  unpublished  sources. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  died  on  4  April,  1774.  Although  there  was  some 
talk  of  a  biography  of  him  being  undertaken  by  Johnson,  it  appears  to 
have  become  a  common  understanding,  soon  after  the  death,  amongst  the 
members  of  The  Club  and  their  associates  that  the  work  of  collecting  and 
preparing  the  materials  for  the  biography  would  be  done  by  Thomas  Percy. 
At  that  time  Percy  had  achieved  a  certain  reputation  in  literary  circles, 
but  was  by  no  means  the  important  person  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  that 
he  afterwards  became.  He  was  then  mainly  resident  in  London  as 
Chaplain  and  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  as  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  King.  It  was  not  until  1778  that  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  from  which  position  he  was  promoted  in  1782  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Dromore  in  Ireland. 

Percy  had  already  written  out  in  his  own  hand  a  Memorandum 
dictated  to  him  by  Goldsmith  himself  "  one  rainy  day  at  Northumberland 
House"  (28  April,  1773)  giving  dates  and  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  his*  life,"  and  this  Memorandum  is  still  in  existence.  Too  much 
importance  must  not  be  attached  to  it.  Percy  no  doubt  regarded  it  as  a 
Memorandum  only,  which  might  prove  useful  under  future  conditions 
that  had  not  then  arisen,  and  how  much  of  it  is  Goldsmith  and  how  much 
Percy  must  for  ever  remain  unknown.  The  Statement  was  communicated 
to  Johnson ;  not  used  by  him  :  returned  by  his  executors  to  the  wrong 
person  (Malone),  sent  by  him  to  Percy,  and  apparently  not  used  textually 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  Memoir  of  his  friend.  In  any  case,  there 
is  not  much  in  it  about  the  members  of  Oliver's  family. 

Sir  James  Prior  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  Memorandum, 
when  preparing  his  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Murray,  1837)  :  but  with  his 
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praiseworthy  carefulness,  he  set  about  whilst  he  was  in  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  dig  up  such  particulars  as  he  could 
discover  about  Oliver's  parentage  ;  and  what  he  says  concerning  "the 
Goldsmith  Family  "  in  his  first  Chapter  is  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative 
history  of  the  poet's  forebears  that  was  capable  of  being  written  within 
half  a  century  of  Goldsmith's  death  and  with  the  information  at  that  time 
available. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to  go  further  back  than  Oliver's 
grandfather,  whose  name  was  Robert  Goldsmith  of  Ballyoughter  (not  John, 
as  in  Dr.  Percy's  Statement).  The  following  facts  are  known  about  this 
ancestor  of  the  poet. 

I.     ROBERT    GOLDSMITH    OF    BALLYOUGHTER. 
(Oliver's  Grandfather.) 

Robert,  elder  of  two  sons  of  the  Revd.  John  Goldsmith,  of  Newton,  Co. 
Meath,  and  Jane  Madden,  of  Donore,  Co.  Dublin,  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  to  College  or  to  have  exercised  any  profession.  He  "married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crofton,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Elphin,  and  settled 
down  at  Ballyoughter,  near  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law"  (Prior  I,  5). 
By  his  wife,  "who  enjoyed  a  moderate  fortune,  he  had  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  nine  sons  and  four  daughters."  Several  of  them  died  young. 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  "who  had  been  educated  at  Trinity 
College  preparatory  to  studying  for  the  bar,  settled  down  on  the  family 
property  at  Ballyoughter"  (Prior  I,  5).  The  second  son  Charles,  who  also 
went  to  Trinity  College,  was  the  father  of  the  poet  (see  §2).  One  of  the 
daughters,  Jane,  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine  of  Oran  (see  §  4). 

2.     THE    REVD.    CHARLES    GOLDSMITH. 

(Oliver's  Father.) 

Charles  Goldsmith  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  pensioner  on  the 
16  June,  1707.  He  was  described  in  the  Register  as  born  and  educated 
"prope  Elphin,"  as  the  son  of  Robert,  and  as  aged  17.  He  was  born 
therefore  in  1690.  His  earlier  career  is  obscure,  but  in  a  family  Bible  he 
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is  described  as  "  Charles  Goldsmith  of  Ballyoughter  "  (the  family  residence) 
and  as  "married  to  Mrs.  Ann  Jones  ye  4th  of  May  1718"  (Prior  I,  14), 
when  therefore  he  was  28  years  of  age.  "This  union  was  not  approved 
by  the  friends  of  either  :  he  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  for  a 
family,  and  the  father  of  his  wife  having  a  son  and  three  other  daughters 
to  provide  for,  her  portion  was  small"  (Prior  I,  7).  Ann  Jones  was 
daughter  of  the  Revd.  Oliver  Jones  of  Smith  Hill,  master  of  the  diocesan 
school  at  Elphin,  where  Charles  had  received  his  preliminary  education, 
and  where  the  attachment  commenced.  Her  uncle,  named  Green,  who 
was  rector  of  Kilkenny  West,  provided  the  young  couple  with  a  house 
about  six  miles  distant  from  himself,  at  a  place  called  Pallas,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Longford.  "Here  they  took  up  their  abode,  and 
continued  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  [1718  to  1730],  Mr.  Goldsmith 
officiating  partly  in  the  church  of  his  uncle,  and  partly  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided."  At  Pallas  therefore  five  of  their  eight  children 
(including  Oliver)  were  born  :  the  other  three  were  born  at  Lissoy,  to 
which  the  family  removed  in  1730,  when  Charles  Goldsmith,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife's  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  Rectory  of  Kilkenny  West. 

The  family  Bible  referred  to  by  Prior  (I,  14)  records  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  of  the  several  children  as  under  :  Margaret,  born  22  August, 
1719  (of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known) ;  Catherine,  born  13  January, 
1721,  married  to  Daniel  Hodson  (see  §5);  Jane,  born  9  February,  17  l 
(see  §6);  Henry,  born  9  February,  17  1  (see  §7);  Oliver,  born  10 
November,  1728;  Maurice,  born  7  July,  1736  (see  §n);  Charles,  born 
1 6  August,  1737  (see  §12);  John,  1740  (to  whom  there  is  only  the 
briefest  reference  in  Oliver's  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  written  from 
Edinburgh  at  the  close  of  1753  and  first  printed  by  Prior  in  1837 
(I,  154):  "How  is  my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith?  I  fear  his  disorder  is  of 
such  a  nature  he  won't  easily  recover."  He  is  said  by  Percy  (MS. 
statement)  to  have  "died  young  aet.  12." 

(i)    The  last  two  figures  are  torn  away. 
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The  loveable  character  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Goldsmith  has  been 
depicted  for  all  time  in  incomparable  language  in  his  wayward  son's  works. 
He  is  the  father  of  "  the  man  in  black  "  of  "  the  Citizen  of  the  World," 
the  preacher  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  "  and  Dr.  Primrose  in  "  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  He  died  suddenly  early  in  1747  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age  (Prior  I,  73),  the  induction  of  his  successor,  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Wynne,  taking  place  in  March  of  that  year. 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  goodly  race 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place. " 

3.     ANN    GOLDSMITH,    ntt  JONES. 
(Oliver's  Mother.) 

The  death  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Goldsmith  in  1747  made  a  con- 
siderable change  for  the  worse  in  the  fortunes  of  his  widow  and  her 
children. 

"  The  wealth  of  the  family,  never  great  or  well  husbanded,  necessarily 
suffered  a  serious  diminution  :  the  means  of  the  widow  were  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  other  branches  of 
the  family  :  remittances  to  Oliver  therefore  ceased,  and  his  prospects 
became  darker  than  ever  "  (Prior  I,  73,  74). 

Ann  Goldsmith  had  to  remove  in  her  straitened  circumstances  to  a 
cottage  at  Ballymahon,  and  there  Oliver  seems  to  have  idled  away  his  time 
between  1749  to  1751,  when  he  drifted  off  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
America.  Probably  things  were  not  made  very  comfortable  for  him  at 
home.  Anyhow  the  mother  appears  to  have  been  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed at  his  waywardness,  and  spoke  to  him  sharply  when  he  returned 
penniless.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  again  resided  at  Ballymahon,  but 
to  have  gone  to  stay  with  his  brother  Henry,  and  afterwards  with  his 
constant  friend  and  benefactor,  Uncle  Contarine,  before  he  went  off  to 
Edinburgh,  never  to  see  his  mother  again.  When  writing  from  the 
Scottish  capital  on  16  September,  1753,  to  his  boon  companion,  Robert 
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Bryanton  of  Ballymahon,  Oliver  says  in  a  postscript :  "  Give  my  service  to 
my  mother  if  you  see  her :  for  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  her  still."  After  his  return  from  his  Continental 
wanderings,  he  writes  twice  to  his  brother-in-law  Daniel  Hodson  about  his 
mother.  On  27  December,  1757,  he  says:  "My  mother  too  has  lost 
Pallas  !  My  dear  Sir,  these  things  give  me  real  uneasiness,  and  I  should 
wish  to  redress  them."  And  in  November,  1758,  he  writes  to  Hodson  : 
"  Pray  tell  me  how  my  mother  is  since  she  will  not  gratify  me  herself  and 
"  tell  me  if  in  anything  I  can  be  immediately  serviceable  to  her."  (This 
and  other  similar  phrases  in  the  letters  of  1757  and  1758  are  omitted  from 
the  1801  publication  as  relating  to  "private  family  affairs.")  In  Oliver's 
letter  to  his  brother  Henry  of  February,  1758,  he  says:  "My  mother  I 
am  informed  is  almost  blind :  even  tho  I  had  the  utmost  inclination  to 
return  home,  I  could  not  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of 
relieving  her  from  it,  it  would  be  too  much  to  add  to  my  present  splenetic 
habit." 

Later  still  in  January,  1770,  Oliver  begs  his  brother  Maurice  to  give 
him  particulars  about  the  family  :  "  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  my  brother 
Hodson  and  his  son,  .  .  .  what  is  become  of  them,  where  they  live  and 
what  they  do."  Mrs.  Goldsmith  died  in  Ireland  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  Mr.  William  Filby's  tailor's  bills  against  Goldsmith  is  the  entry 
°f  £5  :  1 2  '•  °  f°r  " a  su^  °f  mourning "  (doubtless  for  her)  dated 
8  September,  1770  (Prior  I,  233). 

4.      THE    CONTARINES. 
(Oliver's  Aunt,  Uncle,  and  Cousin.) 

As  already  stated,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Robert  Goldsmith  named 
Jane  married  the  Revd.  Thomas  Contarine,  Vicar  of  Oran.  She  bore  him 
a  daughter  Jane,  the  playmate  of  Oliver's  childhood,  and  died  in  her 
sixty-third  year  on  the  12  June,  1744  (Prior  I,  55,  note).  "Uncle 
Contarine"  was  the  best,  kindest  and  most  consistent  friend  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  his  boyhood  and  student  days ;  and  Oliver  had  a  deep  sense 
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of  gratitude  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Contarine  two  letters  from  Edinburgh 
m  J753  (printed  in  Prior  I,  145  and  154),  and  a  third  letter  from  Leyden 
in  1754,  which  is  fortunately  preserved. 

The  following  incident,  illustrative  of  Oliver's  affection  for  his  generous 
uncle,  is  copied  into  the  Memoir  of  1801  (page  33)  from  Percy's  own 
manuscript.  Oliver  had  borrowed  some  money  from  an  Irish  friend  at 
Leyden  "with  which  he  determined  to  quit  Holland  and  to  visit  the 
"adjacent  countries.  But  unfortunately  his  curiosity  led  him  to  view  a 
"  garden,  where  the  choicest  flowers  were  reared  for  sale.  Poor  Goldsmith, 
"  recollecting  that  his  uncle  was  an  admirer  of  such  rarities,  without 
"  reflecting  on  the  reduced  state  of  his  own  finances,  was  tempted  to 
"  purchase  some  of  these  costly  flower  roots  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to 
"  Ireland,  and  thereby  left  himself  so  little  cash  that  he  is  said  to  have 
"set  out  on  his  travels  with  only  one  clean  shirt  and  no  money  in  his 
"  pocket." 

Later  Oliver  wrote  to  Contarine's  daughter,  Mrs.  Lawder,  on  15 
August,  1758,  from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House  an  affectionate 
letter  apologising  for  his  long  silence,  but  explaining  that  he  wrote  to 
Kilmore  from  Leyden,  Louvain  and  Rouen  and  received  no  answer,  and 
referring  thus  to  his  uncle  :  "  he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I 
once  knew  him.  His  mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder 
the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode,  for  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their 
settings.  Yet  who  but  a  fool  would  lament  his  condition,  he  now  forgets 
the  calamities  of  life,  perhaps  indulgent  heaven  has  given  him  a  foretaste 
of  that  tranquillity  here  which  he  so  well  deserves  hereafter." 

Mr.  Contarine  died  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  aged 
about  74,  and  left  Oliver  a  legacy  of  ^15,  which  he  eventually  made  over 
to  his  impecunious  brother  Maurice.  In  announcing  this  decision  (in 
January,  1770)  Oliver  says  to  Maurice  :  "The  kindness  of  that  good  couple 
to  our  poor  shattered  family  demands  our  sincerest  gratitude,  and  though 
they  have  almost  forgot  me  yet  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one 
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day  to  return,  and  encrease  their  good  humour  by  adding  to  my  own.  I 
have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  [Mrs.  Lawder]  a  miniature  picture  of  myself  as 
I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer." 

Contarine's  daughter  Jane  married  James  Lawder,  a  well-to-do  resident 
of  Kilmore,  near  Carrick  on  Shannon.  To  her  Oliver  addressed  on 
15  August,  1758,  the  affectionate  letter  already  quoted  dwelling  on  the 
past  and  signing  himself  "Your  affectionate  and  obliged  Kinsman."  It 
seems  to  have  provoked  no  reply. 

The  end  of  the  Lawders  was  tragic.  The  husband  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  his  servants  and  labourers,  who  carried  off  the  plate  in  the 
house  and  about  .^300  in  money.  For  this  crime  no  less  than  six  of 
them  were  executed.  The  wife,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered 
also,  died  in  Dublin  about  1790  (Prior  I,  130,  note). 

5.     CATHERINE    GOLDSMITH    (MRS.    DANIEL    HODSON). 

(Sister  of  Oliver.) 

Catherine  was  born  13  January,  1721.  It  was  her  private  marriage 
with  Daniel  Hodson,  "the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family  residing  at 
St.  John's  near  Athlone,"  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Goldsmith,  that  led  to  Oliver's  entering  Trinity  College  as  a  sizar 
instead  of  as  a  pensioner  like  Henry.  Her  father,  the  Revd.  Charles 
Goldsmith,  was  greatly  indignant  at  this  marriage,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
daughter  a  marriage  portion  of  ^400,  sacrificed  his  tithes  and  rented  land. 

To  his  brother-in-law  Hodson,  Oliver  wrote  two  very  cordial  letters  on 
27  December,  1757,  and  November,  1758,  the  second  containing  a 
paragraph  :  "  Dear  Sister,  I  wrote  to  Kilmore  (the  residence  of  the  Lawders). 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  how  that  family  stands  affected  with  regard 
to  me."  It  is  curious  that  in  Oliver's  letter  to  Maurice  of  January,  1770, 
he  does  not  ask  after  his  sister  Catherine,  though  he  enquires  about  "  my 
mother,  my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son,  my  brother  Harry's  son  and 
daughter"  and  other  members  of  the  family.  After  Oliver's  death, 
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however,  Catherine  Hodson,  appealed  to  by  Maurice,  wrote  out  a  full  and 
very  sympathetic  account,  running  to  twelve  foolscap  pages,  of  Oliver's 
youthful  adventures,  terminating  with  his  being  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  1753 
"for  the  studdy  of  Physick.  From  this  date  I  am  a  stranger  to  what 
happened  him  :  he  wrote  severall  letters  to  his  friends  from  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Italy." 

With  reference  to  Oliver's  enquiry  quoted  above  as  to  "my  Brother 
Hodson  and  his  son,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  poet  befriended  this 
nephew  in  London  in  1772  to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  run  up  a  bill 
for  ^35  =3:0  with  his  tailor  William  Filby.  It  is  to  be  feared  this  bill 
was  still  unpaid  at  Oliver's  decease  (Forster  II,  173). 

6.     JANE    GOLDSMITH,    AFTERWARDS   JOHNSON. 
(Born  9  February,  1722.      Sister  of  Oliver.) 

As  the  family  Bible  entries  from  which  were  copied  into  Prior's  Life 
(I,  14)  gave  as  the  date  of  the  births  of  Henry  and  Jane  Goldsmith 
the  same  day  9  February,  17 —  (leaf  torn),  Forster  surmised  and  with 
much  plausibility  that  they  were  twins,  born  on  the  9  February,  1822 
(I,  9).  Jane  married  one  Johnson,  a  farmer  at  Athlone,  and  appears  to 
have  written  to  Oliver  in  1769  about  her  impoverished  condition,  which 
Oliver  in  his  letter  to  Maurice  of  January,  1770,  regrets  his  inability 
to  relieve. 

7.     THE    REVD.    HENRY    GOLDSMITH. 
(Oliver's  Elder  Brother.) 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  eldest  son  of  the  Revd.  Charles 
Goldsmith,  Henry,  who  was  born  at  Pallas  on  the  9  February,  1722 
(Prior  I,  14).  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Neligan's  school  at  Elphin,  after- 
wards matriculating  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  4  May,  1741  (Prior 
I,  34,  note).  He  was  elected  a  scholar  on  Trinity  Monday,  1743  :  "but 
returning  home  in  the  succeeding  vacation,  flushed  probably  with  his 
recent  triumph,  he  indulged  a  youthful  passion  and  married  "  (Prior  I,  35). 
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All  that  the  Percy  Memoir  of  1801  (I,  3)  says  about  Henry  is  :  "Of  his 
"  eldest  son  the  Revd.  Henry  Goldsmith,  to  whom  his  brother  dedicated 
"  The  Traveller^  their  father  had  formed  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  as  he 
"  had  distinguished  himself  both  at  school  and  at  College,  but  he  un- 
"  fortunately  married  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  :  which  confined  him  to 
"a  Curacy,  and  prevented  him  rising  to  preferment  in  the  Church."  As 
he  was  born  at  Pallas  in  February,  1722,  Henry  must,  if  this  statement 
be  accurate,  have  become  a  married  man  in  1741,  about  the  time  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College.  There  is  evidently  inaccuracy  somewhere 
as  to  Henry's  age,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  marriage  took 
place  before  or  after  his  election  as  a  scholar  of  his  College  on  Trinity 
Monday,  1743.  From  some  guarded  words  used  by  Prior  (the  most 
painstaking  investigator  into  the  family  history)  it  is  possible  the  marriage 
was  a  secret  one,  as  Prior  suggests  that  when  it  took  place  "  he  must  have 
"  been  three  years  older  [than  stated  above],  or  have  formed  this 
"  connexion  previous  to  entering  the  University.  To  some  men  this  tie 
"  becomes  a  stimulus  to  exertion  :  to  others  it  seems  a  clog  upon  every 
"effort  at  rising  in  life"  (I,  35).  Prior  seems  to  decide  that  in  Henry's 
case  it  was  a  clog.  He  speaks  of  Henry  having  "indulged  a  youthful 
passion  and  married,"  and  continues  shortly  afterwards  :  "  Finding 
"  residence  in  College  no  longer  eligible,  the  advantages  of  his  scholarship 
"  were  sacrificed  :  he  retired,  as  appears  from  the  college  books,  to  the 
"  country  :  established  a  school  in  his  father's  neighbourhood :  and  in  this 
"  occupation  added  to  that  of  curate  at  '  forty  pounds  a  year,'  though 
"  possessed  of  talents  and  character,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  life." 
(Prior  I,  35.) 

It  is  nowhere  very  clearly  stated,  that  it  would  seem  that  Henry  acted 
as  curate  to  his  father  at  Kilkenny  West,  and  perhaps  after  his  father's 
death  in  1747  he  continued  in  office  under  the  new  Rector,  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Wynne  (Prior  I,  73).  John  Forster  says  (I,  427) :  "In  his  early  life 
Dr.  Strean  succeeded  Henry  Goldsmith  in  the  curacy  of  Kilkenny  West, 
which  the  latter  occupied  at  the  period  of  his  death  (1768)  and  as  he  is 
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careful  to  tell  us,  in  its  emoluments  of  ^40  a  year,  which  was  not  only  his 
salary  but  continued  to  be  the  same  when  I  [Strean]  a  successor,  was 
appointed  to  that  parish." 

The  two  brothers  Henry  and  Oliver  had  a  strong  and  abiding  affection 
for  one  another.  Oliver  had  corresponded  with  his  brother  whilst  he  was 
abroad,  though  none  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  Part  of  The 
Traveller  had  been  sent  to  Henry  from  Switzerland,  and  when  it  was 
completed  and  published  at  the  end  of  1764,  the  poem  was  dedicated  to 
him.  The  opening  paragraph  contained  this  sentence  :  "  It  will  throw  a 
light  upon  many  parts  of  it  when  the  reader  understands  that  it  is 
addressed  to  a  man  who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to 
happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year."  And 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  itself  contain  the  familiar  phrase  : 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
"My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee  : 
' '  Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain 
"And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

Later  on  there  is  the  well-known  description  of  the  village  preacher  : 

"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
"And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

There  is  only  one  letter  from  Oliver  to  Henry  known  to  exist  :  that 
addressed  "about  1759"  to  Henry  at  "  Lowfield,  near  Ballymore  in 
Westmeath  Ireland"  seeking  his  assistance  in  the  disposal  of  copies  of 
his  book  on  "  Polite  learning "  describing  his  own  physical  looks,  giving 
Henry  advice  as  to  the  education  of  his  son,  asking  about  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  ending  up  :  "  by  telling  you  what  you 
very  well  know  already,  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother 
Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Henry  was  the  subject  of  Oliver's  solicitude  when  he  was  granted  an 
interview  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (Dr.  Percy's  friend)  who  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  owe  the  report  of 
this  interview  to  the  unsympathetic  pen  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  Life  of 
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Johnson  (p.  419).  In  answer  to  the  Earl's  remark  that  he  was  going  to 
Ireland  and  hearing  that  Goldsmith  was  a  native  of  that  country  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  him  any  kindness,  Oliver  is  made  to  reply  :  "  I  would  say 
nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of 
help."  Hawkins'  sour  comment  was  :  "  thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held  out 
to  assist  him." 

The  Revd.  Henry  Goldsmith  died  at  Athlone  at  the  end  of  May,  1768, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five.  A  suit  of  mourning  for  him  ordered  of  Oliver's 
tailor  William  Filby  cost  £$  :  12  :  6  (Forster  II,  113).  The  brother 
seems  to  have  at  once  written  a  letter  of  affectionate  sympathy  with  the 
family — probably  to  the  widow,  and  to  his  nephew  Henry  he  sent  a 
separate  letter  which  has  only  just  come  to  light  in  North  America,  having 
doubtless  been  preserved  till  now  by  descendants  of  the  original  recipient. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Harris  Arnold  of  Nutley,  New 
Jersey,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  permission  for  its  reproduction  : 

London,  June  7th,  1768. 
My  dear  Henry, 

Your  dear  father's  death  has  afflicted  me  deeply.  The  news  of  this  dreadful 
event  only  reached  me  yesterday  and  though  I  have  already  sent  my  love  and  condolences 
in  a  letter  which  you  will  see  I  pen  this  further  line  to  my  dear  Nephew  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  and  your  Brother,  young  as  you  both  are,  will  bear  yourselves  as  the  sons 
of  such  a  man  should.  As  to  your  own  future  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  hit  upon  some 
means  of  serving  you  ;  and  it  may  be  that  through  the  influence  of  some  of  my  friends 
here  you  may  procure  a  situation  suited  to  your  talents. 

Meanwhile  attend  diligently  to  your  studies,  neglect  nothing  that  can  advance  your 
interest  when  an  opening  occurs.  Are  you  still  inclined  towards  a  military  career  ? 
That  would  necessitate,  besides  a  certain  temper  and  constitution,  a  considerable  sum 
of  ready  money.  Something,  however,  might  be  managed  abroad — in  the  Indies  or 
in  America. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  Henry,  and  with  much  love  to  you  both 

Believe  me, 
Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

In  Care  of  Mrs.  Hodson,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Athlone, 
Ireland. 
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I  find  no  mention  whatever  in  any  document  (published  or  unpublished) 
that  I  have  come  across  of  a  second  son  of  the  Revd.  Henry.  Oliver  at 
the  time  of  his  brother's  death  was  at  work  on  the  Deserted  Village  at  a 
summer  retreat  in  a  cottage  eight  miles  from  the  Edgware  Road  (Forster 
II,  124),  was  visited  there  in  May,  1768,  by  Cooke,  who  marks  the  date 
as  exactly  two  years  before  the  poem  appeared  in  print  (May,  1770),  and 
tells  us  that  the  writing  of  it,  and  its  elaborate  revision,  extended  over  the 
whole  interval  of  twenty-four  months. 

Is  it  permissible  to  suggest  that  Oliver,  with  his  head  full  of  other 
things,  was  a  little  dubious  about  the  sex  of  the  other  child  of  his  brother, 
and  spoke  of  a  son  where  he  should  have  said  daughter?  Writing  to  his 
brother  Maurice  in  January,  1770,  with  anxious  enquiries  about  the  several 
members  of  the  family,  Oliver  says  :  "  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  my  brother 
Hodson  and  his  son  :  my  brother  Harry's  son  and  daughter,  my  sister 
Johnson,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them,  where  they 
live  and  how  they  do.  You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother,  I  don't 
understand  you — Where  is  Charles  ?  "  (Memoir,  p.  89.) 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  Oliver  makes  tender  enquiries  after  Henry's 
"  son  and  daughter."  He  says  nothing  of  the  widow  or  of  a  second  son. 
In  the  only  letter  of  Oliver's  to  his  brother  that  is  now  extant,  ascribed  by 
Percy  to  "about  1759,"  Oliver  thus  refers  to  the  son  :  "The  reasons  you 
have  given  me  for  breeding  your  son  a  scholar  are  judicious  and 
convincing  .  .  .  Preach  then  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  not  the  excellence 
of  human  nature  nor  the  disrespect  of  riches,  but  endeavour  to  teach  him 
thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  Uncle's  example  be  placed 
in  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from  books  to  love  virtue,  before  I  was  taught 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  selfish." 

I  quote  from  the  original  holograph  letter,  not  from  the  somewhat 
bowdlerised  version  of  it  that  Percy  printed  in  the  Memoir  of  1801,  and 
that  has  since  been  copied  in  all  subsequent  biographies. 
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It  remains  therefore  to  consider  what  happened  to  those  whom  Henry 
left  behind  him  in  1 768  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  There  was  a  widow, 
of  whose  parentage  and  maiden  name,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
widowhood  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  his  son  Henry,  and  his  daughter 
Catherine. 

8.     HENRY    GOLDSMITH'S    WIDOW. 

It  was  in  all  probability  Mrs.  Henry  Goldsmith  of  whom  Johnson  wrote 
to  George  Steevens  on  25  February,  1777,  as  recorded  by  Boswell  in 
Volume  III,  Chapter  III  : 

"  Mr.  Steevens  .  .  .  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  Kind  assistance  to  a  female  relation  of 
"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  on  her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentic 
"  particulars  of  the  life  of  her  relation.  Concerning  her  is  the  following  letter  : 

"  To  George  Steevens  Esq. 

"February  25th  1777. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith  whom  we  lamented  as 
"  drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promises  to  make  the 
"  enquiries  which  we  recommended  to  her.  You  will  tell  the  good  news, 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  etc. 

"  Sam  Johnson." 

Prior  (II,  562)  expands  this  incident,  assigning  it  definitely  to  the 
widow  of  the  Revd.  Henry,  but  gives  no  new  facts,  except  to  add  that 
"being  but  slenderly  provided  for,  she  accepted  the  situation  of  Matron 
to  the  Meath  Infirmary  at  Navan." 

9.     HENRY,    SON    OF    THE    REVD.    HENRY    GOLDSMITH. 
(Oliver's  Nephew.) 

Henry,  the  son,  Prior  describes  as  "distinguished  for  spirit,  intelligence 
and  personal  beauty  ...  A  commission  being  obtained  for  him  in  the 
army,  he  quitted  Ireland  for  North  America  about  the  year  1782."  A 
constant  friend  and  correspondent  of  his,  the  Revd.  Thomas  Handcock 
wrote  on  7  October,  1799  (Prior  II,  564)  that  Henry  had  been  a  lieutenant 
in  the  54th  Regiment,  and  that  "  with  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits  (he) 
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possesses  a  large  portion  of  his  uncle's  genius."  He  married  an  American 
lady  from  Rhode  Island  and  "after  the  peace  settled  with  her  somewhere 
in  Nova  Scotia." 

"  He  plunged  through  unheard  of  distresses  and  difficulties  until  very 
"lately,  when  accident  made  our  young  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
"  acquainted  with  his  person  and  history  :  and  His  Royal  Highness  lost 
"  no  time  in  raising  him,  a  wife  and  ten  children,  considerably  above  want, 
"  as  I  learn  by  a  letter  from  Goldsmith  within  these  last  six  weeks.  I 
"  had  .  .  .  received  his  rent  and  managed  his  affairs,  and  in  his  distresses 
"  he  often  urged  me  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  Deserted  Village  [Lissoy] 
"  which  I  continued  to  avoid,  to  his  present  very  great  satisfaction." 

The  particular  way  in  which  Henry  Goldsmith's  needs  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  not  recorded,  but  His  Royal 
Highness  had  been  sent  to  Canada  in  1791,  and  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  forces  in  British  North  America  in  1799-1800.  What  Mr. 
Handcock  says  in  his  letter  is  confirmed  by  an  unpublished  letter  written 
by  Henry's  sister  Catherine  to  Bishop  Percy  on  6  January,  1802,  apropos 
of  her  uncle  Charles'  statement  to  the  Bishop  that  "  the  name  is  extinct 
except  in  his  family  "  : 

"  He  never  considered,"  said  she,  "  that  I  had  cousins  in  this  country 
"  that  had  male  heirs,  as  also  a  much  lov'd  brother  now  residing  at  Halifax 
"  in  North  America,  who  has  ten  children,  and  has  either  four  or  five  sons 
"  lawfully  by  an  amiable  wife.  From  my  brother's  account,  his  Children 
"  possess  uncommon  abilities.  His  eldest  son  Henry  he  intends  for  the 
"  Bar  :  his  second  son  is  a  midshipman,  and  his  third  son  Oliver,  he 
"  mention'd  in  a  letter  to  me  he  would  have  educated  in  Ireland.  The 
"  Duke  of  Kent,  my  brother's  particular  Patron  and  Friend,  has  got  him 
"  the  place  of  Assistant  Engineer  at  Halifax,  and  means  to  provide  for  him 
"in  a  better  way  when  opportunity  offers." 

A  letter  by  Henry  Goldsmith  to  a  kinsman  dated  20  March,  1808, 
brings  the  story  of  this  Nova  Scotian  family  up  to  a  somewhat  later  date. 
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"  I  am  fixed  here  in  the  Commissariat  Department  and  have  a  family 
"  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  Henry, 
"  follows  the  profession  of  the  law  :  Hugh  Colvill  is  I  hope  ere  this,  a 
"lieutenant  in  the  Navy  :  Oliver  is  with  a  merchant  at  Boston  :  Charles 
"  is  a  midshipman  on  this  station,  and  Benjamin  a  boy.  The  daughters 
"  Ann,  Catherine,  Eliza  and  Jane  are  at  home  with  me,  and  promise  to  be 
"all  I  wish  them."  (Prior  II,  568.) 

Hugh  Colvill  Goldsmith  (1789-1841)  referred  to  in  his  father's  letter, 
merits  a  passing  mention  as  being  the  young  sailor  who  on  8  April, 
1824,  shocked  Cornish  susceptibilities  by  displacing  the  famous  rocking 
Logan  Stone  at  the  Land's  End,  and  had  to  arrange  for  its  replacement 
later  in  that  year  (29  October  to  2  November)  in  its  original  position, 
which  as  the  weight  of  the  stone  is  variously  given  as  60  to  80  tons,  was 
no  easy  matter.  Doubtless  because  of  this  foolhardy  exploit,  he  has  a 
niche  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  being  in  fact  the  only 
member  of  the  Goldsmith  family  other  than  the  poet  who  is  thus  honoured. 
He  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  on  2  April,  1789,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Logan  Rock  incident  a  Naval  Lieutenant  in 
command  of  the  "  Nimble  "  revenue  cutter  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  He 
was  never  promoted,  and  died  at  sea  off  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies 
on  8  October,  1841.  An  incidental  reference  to  Charles  Goldsmith  (also 
referred  to  in  his  father's  letter  of  1808  as  a  midshipman)  shows  that  he 
was  afterwards  a  Commander  in  the  Navy.  His  dates  are  1795-1854. 

10.  CATHERINE,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 

(Oliver's  Niece.) 

The  facts  as  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  Goldsmith  are  easier  to  piece 
together,  as  Bishop  Percy  drew  up  when  in  London  in  July,  1800,  a 
memorandum  as  to  her  case  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  in 
manuscript,  and  gives  incidentally  some  particulars  as  to  other  members 
of  the  Goldsmith  family. 
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There  are  a  number  of  pitiful  letters  from  this  poor  little  lonely  and 
suffering  soul  addressed  to  the  Bishop  at  dates  ranging  from  1794  to 
March,  1 803,  with  drafts  of  two  of  the  Bishop's  replies,  mercifully  modified 
before  despatch,  referring  to  his  monetary  advances  already  made  to  her, 
and  speaking  of  the  "constant  source  of  plague  and  vexation"  which  the 
question  of  the  publication  of  the  Memoir  had  been  to  him.  The  end 
came  in  July,  1803,  when  one  McDonnell  wrote  to  the  Bishop's  secretary 
that  Catherine  had  died  "after  a  painful  illness  to  which  her  dependant 
and  helpless  situation  must  have  greatly  contributed."  McDonnell  had 
seen  to  her  being  decently  buried,  and  thought  8  or  9  guineas  would 
reimburse  the  total  cost.  No  doubt  the  Bishop  sent  him  this. 


II.      MAURICE    GOLDSMITH. 
(Oliver's  Brother.) 

Maurice,  the  next  child  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Goldsmith  after  Oliver, 
was  born  on  7  July,  1736,  and  was  followed  a  year  later  (16  August,  1737) 
by  Charles,  and  in  1 740  by  a  fourth  son  John.  Maurice  was  not  therefore, 
as  stated  erroneously  in  a  note  on  page  86  of  the  Percy  Memoir  "our 
poet's  youngest  brother."  He  first  emerges  from  obscurity  early  in  1770, 
when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  wrote  to  Oliver  a  letter  from  the 
Lawder's  house  at  Kilmore  asking  for  assistance.  Oliver's  reply  has 
fortunately  been  preserved.  It  bears  no  date,  but  Percy  ascribes  it  to 
"January  1770,"  which  is  about  right,  as  endorsed  upon  it  is  Maurice's 
receipt  dated  4  February,  1770,  for  £15,  the  amount  of  a  legacy  left  by 
Uncle  Contarine  to  Oliver  which  he  made  over  to  his  brother  (I,  89). 

According  to  Prior  (II,  519),  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  after  the 
death  of  the  poet  on  4  April,  1774,  "to  superintend  his  affairs  until  the 
arrival  from  Ireland  of  such  of  his  relatives  as  should  be  authorised  to 
receive  them."  For  answer  Maurice  Goldsmith  appeared  in  London  "a 
plain  unlettered  man,  too  homely  it  seems  in  appearance  and  manners 
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to  command  much  consideration  from  his  late  brother's  accomplished 
friends"  (Prior  II,  524).  The  still  surviving  Mrs.  Gwyn  (the  "Jessamy 
Bride  ")  told  Prior  long  years  after  that : 

"  Being  in  a  small  party  in  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  when  the  latter  was 
"  summoned  downstairs,  he  returned  after  a  considerable  absence  and 
"whispered  her  that  he  had  been  below  with  Goldsmith's  brother,  but 
"  thinking  a  little  beer  or  spirits  there  better  adapted  to  his  taste  than  tea 
"  in  the  drawing  room,  he  had  entertained  him  in  what  he  considered  the 
"  most  appropriate  manner.  She,  with  the  usual  kindness  of  her  sex, 
"  thought  his  behaviour  scarcely  becoming  in  the  President  to  so  near  a 
"  relative  of  his  departed  friend."  (II,  524.) 

Doubtless  it  was  at  this  time  that  Sir  Joshua  gave  Maurice  the 
subjoined  (undated)  note  of  introduction  to  the  "  Revd.  Dr.  Percy 
Northumberland  House  "  still  preserved  amongst  the  Percy  papers  : 

"Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  compliments  and  begs  leave  to  introduce  to 
Dr.  Percy  Mr.  Goldsmith  brother  of  his  late  friend  Dr.  Goldsmith." 

As  the  next  of  kin,  Maurice  was  entitled  to  administer  his  brother's 
affairs,  and  there  is  at  Somerset  House  the  formal  Probate  granted  on 
28  June,  1774,  to  "Maurice  Goldsmith,  the  natural  and  lawful  brother  and 
next  of  kin  to  the  said  deceased."  As  Oliver  died  in  debt,  there  was 
nothing  for  Maurice  to  administer  or  receive,  and  he  left  London  on 
10  June,  1774,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawes,  the  apothecary  who  attended  his 
brother,  his  "  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  behaviour  to  me  since  my 
arrival  here,"  and  for  his  "care,  assiduity  and  diligence  with  respect  to 
my  brother  Doctor  Goldsmith." 

No  doubt  Percy  improved  the  occasion,  when  Maurice  came  to  see  him 
at  Northumberland  House  with  Sir  Joshua's  note  of  introduction  in  his 
pocket,  by  giving  him  some  sound  advice,  with  perhaps  a  cash  contribution 
on  account,  and  certainly  with  an  admonition  to  collect  all  his  brother's 
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letters  to  members  of  the  family  in  Ireland  that  he  could  manage  to  pick 
up.     For  on  15  July,  1776,  Maurice  wrote  to  Percy  as  under  : 

July  15,  1776. 
Revd.  Sir, 

When  I  last  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  your  Chambers  in  Northumberland 
House  you  most  kindly  told  me  you  wod  willingly  serve  me,  I  have  Sir  according  to 
your  Order  collected  in  this  Country  all  the  Letters  and  a  few  anecdotes  of  my  Brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith  that  I  cod  procure  which  I  assure  you  Sir  are  entirely  Jenuine, 
the  Anecdotes  wrote  by  his  Sister  who  ware  both  inseperable  Companions  in  their  youth. 

I  am  much  concernd  that  two  of  these  Letters  which  I  send  are  not  entirely  Legibl 
and  that  it  will  cost  som  pains  to  make  them  and  the  Memoirs  fitt  for  the  press ;  So 
Dr  Sir  to  your  goodness  and  protection  I  commit  them  thoroughly  satisfied  you  will 
serve  the  Brother  of  a  Man  who  really  lovd  and  Esteemd  you. 

I  can  sssure  you  Sir  I  have  gon  several  Miles  to  collect  them  and  as  my  circumstances 
at  present  are  not  very  affluent  a  small  assistance  wod  be  gratefully  accepted,  shd  any 
accrue  from  these  papers  wich  with  what  my  good  Friend  Sr.  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Garrick  promisd  to  supply,  will  not  be  deemd  I  hope  unworthy  of  yr  publication 
which  you  and  Sir  Joshua  told  me  you  wod  get  affected. 

I  am  Sir  with  the  greatest  respect  Sir  your  your  verry  Obet.  Humble  Servant 

Maurice  Goldsmith 

I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  let  me  know  if  you  receivd.  these  by  directing 
to  me  at  Charles  Town  near  Elphin  Ireland. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  anything  definite  followed  this  appeal  for 
money  :  and  perhaps  on  that  account,  Maurice  next  addressed  himself  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  wrote  at  Bolt  Court  an  undated  letter  bearing 
the  Elphin  post-mark  as  under  : 

"  To  Doctor  Johnson  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court  Fleet  Street  London. 
"  I  lately  had  the  Honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  my  good  Friend  the  Revd. 
"  Doer.  Percy,  who  from  som  Papers  I  had  sent  him  did  intend  writing  the  life  of  the 
"  Late  Doer.  Goldsmith  :  he  tells  me  that  from  the  esteem  you  have  had  for  the  poor 
"  Doer,  you  have  determind  to  take  the  work  under  your  protection  and  that  you  had 
"  also  promised  to  use  your  interest  with  the  booksellers  to  let  one  impression  be  printed 
"  of  all  his  poetical  writings  .  .  .  Your  taking  the  trouble  to  write  and  set  of(f)  the 
"  life  of  the  Doer,  by  your  able  judicious  and  highly  esteemed  pen  will  be  a  lasting 
"  honour  to  his  memory  and  to  his  Family." 

In  a  note  to  the  print  of  Oliver's  letter  to  Maurice  of  "January  1770," 
Percy  gives  the  following  further  information  about  Maurice  (p.  86). 

£  2 
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11  Having  been  bred  to  no  business,  he  upon  some  occasion  complained  to 
our  bard,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  on  which 
Oliver  begged  he  would,  without  delay,  quit  so  unprofitable  a  trade  and 
betake  himself  to  some  handycraft  employment.  Maurice  wisely  took  the 
hint,  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  cabinet  maker.  He  had  a  shop  in 
Dublin,  when  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  Lord  Lieutenant  :  who  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Orde,  then  principal  secretary  of  state  (now  Lord  Bolton) 
out  of  regard  to  his  brother's  memory,  made  him  an  inspector  of  the 
licences  in  that  city.  He  was  also  appointed  mace-bearer  on  the  erection 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  :  both  of  them  places  very  compatible  with  his 
business.  In  the  former  he  gave  proof  of  great  integrity  by  detecting  a 
fraud  committed  on  the  revenue  in  his  department,  by  which  probably  he 
might  himself  have  profited,  if  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  principle.  He 
died  without  issue,  about  seven  years  ago." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Maurice  died  early  in  the  winter  of  1792-3,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  first  attempted 
Oliver's  biography,  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore — then  in  London — on  12 
June,  1793  (Nichols'  Literary  Illustrations,  VII,  790).  Campbell  says  : 
"  Alas  !  poor  Maurice,  He  is  to  receive  no  comfort  from  your  Lordship's 
labours  in  his  behalf.  He  departed  from  a  miserable  life  early  last  winter, 
and  luckily  has  left  no  children  :  but  he  has  left  a  widow,  and  faith  a  very 
nice  one,  who  called  on  me  one  of  the  few  days  I  spent  in  Dublin  after 
Christmas,  so  that  you  will  not  want  claimants." 

The  numerous  letters  from  Maurice  to  the  Bishop  which  have  been 
preserved  appear  to  show  that  he  had  really  made  sustained  efforts  to 
collect  in  Ireland  such  of  the  original  letters  written  by  Oliver  to  his 
relatives  as  were  procurable.  One  such  letter,  and  that  of  the  greatest 
interest,  viz.  :  the  letter  written  to  Uncle  Contarine  from  Leyden  in  1754 
was  not  retrieved  until  nine  years  after  the  letter  of  15  July,  1776,  already 
quoted,  for  Maurice  writes  to  the  Bishop  on  9  June,  1785,  "I  send  your 
Lordship  a  letter  from  my  brother  to  his  Uncle  Contarine  dated  from  Lydon." 
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Vol.  VIII  of  Nichols'  Literary  Illustrations  (published  in  1858) 
contains  at  pp.  236-240,  extracts  from  correspondence  between  the  Bishop 
and  Edmund  Malone  from  which  it  appears  that  on  16  June,  1785,  Percy 
was  urging  that  the  Members  of  the  Club  (of  which  Oliver  was  an  original 
Member)  should  show  "  our  regard  for  the  departed  Bard  by  relieving  his 
only  brother,  and  so  far  as  I  hear,  the  only  one  of  his  family  that  wants 
relief."  (This  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  Percy  was  afterwards  to  learn 
by  bitter  experience.)  He  wrote  again  to  Malone  on  17  October,  1786, 
"  I  must  entreat  you  to  exert  all  your  influence  among  the  gentlemen  of 
"The  Club,  and  particularly  urge  it  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  procure 
"subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  poor  Maurice  Goldsmith,  who  is  suffering 
"great  penury  and  distress  being  not  only  poor  but  very  unhealthy  .  .  . 
"A  guinea  a  piece  from  the  members  of  the  Club  would  be  a  great 
"relief  to  him." 

Maurice's  subsequent  appointment  in  1787  as  the  Mace-bearer  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  his  place  in  the  Licence  Office  appears  to  have 
eased  somewhat  the  final  years  of  his  chequered  life,  but  when  he  died  in 
1792,  a  new  appeal  for  the  Bishop's  help  came  from  his  widow,  Esther 
Goldsmith. 

na.      ESTHER    GOLDSMITH,  WIDOW    OF    MAURICE. 

All  that  is  known  about  her  is  that  she  is  described  in  a  Petition  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  draft  of  which  in  Percy's  writing  was  left  amongst  his 
papers)  as  "  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  clergyman,"  and  as  "  left  wholly 
destitute"  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Maurice  Goldsmith.  She  got 
various  grants  from  a  fund  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  known  as  the 
Concordatum,  and  on  the  last  page  of  Prior's  Life  (Vol.  II,  576)  is  a  letter 
from  her  dated  Rushport,  Elphin,  19  June,  1793,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker 
asking  his  influence  in  favour  of  her  appointment  as  housekeeper  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

There  are  two  unpublished  later  letters  (1794)  from  Rushport  to  Bishop 
Percy,  in  one  of  which  Esther  wants  to  know  about  the  subscription  to  the 
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Memoir,  and  in  the  other  she  thanks  the  Bishop  for  ^15  which  she  had 
received  from  the  Concordatum  Fund.  A  later  letter  dated  17  October, 
1 80 1,  from  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Revd.  Henry  Goldsmith,  to  the 
Bishop  seems  to  show  that  Esther  had  remarried.  "She  thinks  she  is  as 
well  entitled  to  the  money  arising  from  the  publication  of  my  Uncle's 
works  as  I  am,  but  there  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  her." 
Catherine  gives  some  more  particulars  which  she  thinks  the  Bishop  ought 
to  know,  but  "if  Mrs.  Goldsmith  knew  the  information  came  to  your 
Lordship  through  me,  'twou'd  bring  her  tongue  upon  me,  which  she  can 
use  well." 

12.     CHARLES    GOLDSMITH. 
(Oliver's  Brother.) 

Charles  Goldsmith  (born  1717,  died  1805)  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
Revd.  Charles  Goldsmith's  children,  comes  on  the  scene  earlier  than  the 
others.  Encouraged  by  the  accounts  which  had  reached  Ireland  of  his 
brother  Oliver's  arrival  in  England  and  growing  literary  fame,  he  ventured 
to  the  Metropolis  in  the  year  1757,  and  as  Northcote  says  in  his  Life  of 
Reynolds  (I,  332-3)  :  "  Having  heard  of  his  brother  Noll  mixing  in  the 
first  society  in  London,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  that  he  could  soon  make  a  brother's  also  :  he  therefore  left  home 
without  notice :  but  soon  found,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  the  picture 
he  had  formed  of  his  brother's  situation  was  too  highly  coloured,  that  Noll 
could  not  introduce  him  to  his  great  friends,  and  in  fact  that,  although  out 
of  a  jail,  he  was  often  out  of  a  lodging." 

The  garret  where  Goldsmith  then  wrote  and  slept  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  courts  near  Salisbury  Square.  His  letters  were  addressed 
from  the  neighbouring  Temple-exchange  coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar, 
and  the  secret  of  the  lodging  is  said  to  have  been  won  from  the  coffee- 
house waiter  "  George "  to  whom  Charles  Goldsmith  confided  his 
relationship.  (Forster  I,  124.) 
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Thus  disappointed,  Charles  quitted  London  in  a  few  days,  suddenly 
and  secretly  as  he  had  entered  it,  "in  a  humble  capacity  it  is  said,  for 
Jamaica"  :  whence  says  Forster  (I,  125)  "he  did  not  return  till  after  four- 
and-thirty  years  to  tell  this  anecdote,  and  to  be  described  by  Malone  as  not 
a  little  like  his  celebrated  brother  in  person,  speech  and  manner." 

When  Charles  came  back  to  this  country  in  1791  it  was  to  arrange  for 
his  ultimate  settlement  with  his  family  in  England  :  but  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  (1802),  he  sold  his  house,  and  with  his  wife  (a  Creole),  a  daughter 
and  a  son  named  Oliver  (born  in  England),  migrated  to  the  South  of 
France.  In  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  order  for  detaining  British 
subjects,  he  again  returned  to  England  in  1803  by  way  of  Holland,  much 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  died  about  1805  at  humble  lodgings  in 
Ossulston  Street,  Somers  Town. 

In  an  original  letter  of  Charles  himself,  dated  2  September,  1795,  in  the 
Percy  bundle  of  Goldsmithiana,  he  says  specifically:  "I  paid  in  1791  a 
visit  to  my  native  country  :  on  my  arrival  I  found  the  greatest  part  of  my 
relations  and  old  friends  had  paid  the  debt  of  Nature  :  my  brother  Maurice 
remained  :  he  gave  me  a  pleasing  account  of  the  great  benefits  you  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him."  As  Maurice  had  died,  Charles  put  in  a 
plea  for  help  for  himself  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  "  a  wife  and 
five  children."  These  were  of  course  the  offspring  of  his  Jamaica  marriage 
with  a  Creole,  and  Charles  said  nothing  about  any  former  marriage.  Percy 
is  not  known  to  have  answered  the  letter:  but  on  8  December,  1801, 
Charles  made  another  appeal.  Before  answering  this  the  Bishop  made 
some  cautious  enquiries  of  another  member  of  the  family,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  Revd.  Henry,  who  was  already  (since  1794)  a  candidate 
for  his  charity.  She  replied  on  28  December,  1801,  that  "there  are  some 
parts  of  his  [Charles']  letter  true,  and  many  others  not  so.  He  is  indeed  a 
most  delightful  companion,  abounds  with  wit  and  humour,  and  is  perfectly 
the  gentleman,  but  he  does  not  possess  the  steadiness  or  benevolent  heart 
that  my  much  respected  father  or  Uncle  Oliver  did.  At  the  same  time 
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I  think  he  has  a  much  better  claim  than  my  Uncle  Maurice's  widow,  for 
she  was  left  a  very  handsome  fortune  of  near  two  hundred  a  year,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money.  I  think  she  has  no  title  at  all 
to  receive  anything  from  the  sale  of  the  Poems."  Later,  Catherine  wrote 
again  to  the  Bishop  on  6  January,  1802,  saying  she  had  information  that 
her  Uncle  (Charles)  "had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  Funds,  that  he 
had  some  children  and  the  most  of  them  natural  children.  I  assure  you, 
my  Lord,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  art  and  duplicity."  Percy  wrote  Charles 
in  1802  some  sort  of  letter,  which  the  latter  says  he  never  received.  This 
was  very  possibly  the  case,  in  view  of  his  migration  to  France  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Edmund  Malone,  Charles  was  discovered  to 
be  back  in  London,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  in  1803  some  details  of 
his  experiences  in  France,  following  this  up  later  in  1804  with  a  fuller 
statement  which  is  very  readable  and  quite  interesting. 

The  last  letter  preserved  from  Charles  Goldsmith  is  dated  24  March, 
1805,  and  is  in  a  shaky  hand,  saying  he  is  afraid  "  my  poor  little  son  Oliver 
will  soon  be  left  fatherless  and  without  a  friend."  Probably  Charles  died 
soon  after,  and  according  to  the  letter  of  a  neighbour,  Mr.  R.  C.  Roffe, 
dated  12  February,  1821,  "almost  in  a  state  of  second  childhood.  His 
wife,  with  a  son  (Oliver)  he  had  by  her  in  England,  went  to  the  West 
Indies"  :  and  according  to  a  quotation  given  by  Prior  (II,  574)  from  a 
Jamaica  newspaper,  this  Oliver  died  at  Belmont  on  21  October,  1828,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

It  must  be  added  to  the  above  that  before  Percy  had  heard  from 
Charles,  he  had  in  1794  received  a  letter  from  one  John  Goldsmith,  a 
sergeant  of  the  South  Cork  Militia,  claiming  to  be  Charles's  son.  At  first 
Percy  evidently  thought  the  man  an  impostor.  On  one  of  John's  letters 
the  Bishop  had  pencilled  "natural  son  of  Charles  Goldsmith,"  and  has 
marked  as  "  not  true  "  a  story  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents  by  "  my  uncle 
Henry  Goldsmith,  who  was  then  Rector  of  the  Parish  they  lived  in,"  and 
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the  reception  of  such  parents  by  the  grandmother  Ann  Goldsmith  and 
Catherine  Hodson  his  aunt.  John  told  the  Bishop  on  2  October,  1808, 
"  I  did  not  imagine  my  father  Charles  Goldsmith  was  in  existence,  as  I  did 
not  either  see  or  hear  from  him  since  I  saw  your  Lordship  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1793,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  his  being  married  a  second  time."  As 
there  are  amongst  the  Percy  papers  receipts  dated  in  October,  1808,  May, 
1809,  and  September,  1810,  for  a  total  of  ^35  in  all  for  money  disbursed 
by  the  Bishop  for  the  benefit  of  this  John  Goldsmith,  Percy  may  have 
considered  there  was  something  in  his  story  after  all. 

As  to  what  subsequently  happened  to  this  John  Goldsmith  and  the 
eight  children  on  whose  behalf  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Percy, 
there  seems  to  be  no  information  available,  but  Prior  (II,  574)  mentions 
that  "a  person  named  Goldsmith,  and  claiming  to  be  a  nephew  of  the 
poet,  died  in  the  Cholera  Hospital  in  Bristol  in  1833  :  he  was  in  a  state  of 
destitution  and  may  have  had  no  just  right  to  the  honour  he  assumed." 
He  may  have  been  this  John  Goldsmith,  son  (legitimate  or  otherwise)  of 
Charles  Goldsmith. 

THE    PROFITS    OF    THE    PERCY    MEMOIR. 

The  original  design  of  Bishop  Percy  in  undertaking  the  Memoir  of  his 
friend  Goldsmith  was  to  benefit  Maurice.  Then  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Henry,  was  added  as  a  participant  in  the  assumed  profits  :  afterwards  (when 
Maurice  died  and  Charles  revealed  himself)  Charles  Goldsmith,  the  sole 
then  remaining  brother  of  Oliver.  Percy's  ultimate  decision,  when  the 
work  took  shape  and  he  had  made  his  agreement  with  Cadell  and  Davies 
in  1797,  was  for  125  of  the  250  free  copies  of  the  work  given  to  him  by 
Cadell  and  Davies  for  disposal  to  be  sold  through  White  the  bookseller  of 
Fleet  Street  for  the  benefit  of  Charles,  and  the  remaining  125  copies  to  be 
sold  through  Archer  the  bookseller  of  Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  Revd.  Henry.  The  London  copies  seem  to  have  gone  off 
fairly  well.  Percy  in  a  Memorandum  dated  Dromore,  24  May,  1808, 
explaining  the  affair  long  after  the  event  to  Dr.  R.  Anderson  (Literary 
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Illustrations,  VII,  189-192),  says  that  from  Charles  "the  Bishop  frequently 
heard,  informing  him  that  the  payments  were  duly  made,  and  whatever 
copies  he  desired  were  delivered  to  him  to  dispose  of  among  his  friends 
for  his  own  benefit.  He  believes  Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith  is  since  dead, 
but  the  account  is  still  open  with  his  family,  to  whom  Mr.  White  must 
account  for  any  that  may  have  remained  of  the  125  copies  delivered  to 
him."  The  case  of  the  125  Irish  copies  was  less  satisfactory.  "It  was 
principally  on  account  of  Catherine  Goldsmith,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
indigence,  that  the  Bishop  had  applied  in  1800  to  Messrs.  Cadell  and 
Davies  to  afford  some  present  relief,  to  alleviate  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  delay  of  the  publication  :  which  being  refused  by  them,  the  Bishop 
had  supplied  the  same  himself,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  her  death, 
which  took  place  before  Mr.  Archer  had  come  to  a  settlement  for  the  125 
copies  transmitted  to  him.  Part  of  these  are  still  unsold  .  .  .  Whatever 
arises  from  this  sale,  or  remains  of  Mr.  Archer's  balance  that  was  unpaid 
to  or  for  the  niece,  shall  be  delivered  to  any  relative  of  Dr.  Goldsmith 
who  shall  be  found  a  proper  object  of  the  same."  (Nichols'  Literary 
Illustrations,  VII,  191.) 


JOHN    RASTELL,    PRINTER,    LAWYER, 

VENTURER,    DRAMATIST,    AND 

CONTROVERSIALIST. 


BY  ARTHUR  W.   REED. 
Read  ig  November, 


>HERE  were  two  John  Rastells,  men  of  distinction  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  one  a  wealthy  clothmaker 
of  Gloucester,  whose  antecedents  are  known  to  us  from 
a  Chancery  suit,  and  the  other,  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  John  Rastell,  the  printer,  More's  brother-in-law. 
The  printer's  family  belonged  to  Coventry  where  Thomas  Rastell, 
presumably  the  grandfather,  held  office  as  Warden  in  1443.  His  son, 
Thomas,  Rastell's  father,  was  evidently  a  man  of  legal  attainments,  for  he 
sat  on  the  Commission  for  Warwickshire,  and  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  was  of  the  Quorum.  This  association  would  be  in  Rastell's 
mind  when  he  printed  Lyttelton's  Tenures. 

The  first  notice  of  John  Rastell  occurs  in  the  Corpus  Christi  Gild 

Book  in  1489,  when  the  first  instalment  of  his  admission  fee  was  paid  on 

his  behalf  by  Joan  Symonds,  widow  of  an  ex-mayor  of  Coventry.     The 

entry   of  the  second   instalment   mentions   his   father,    Thomas.      If  his 

-admission  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  1475  would  be  the  year  of  his  birth. 

Rastell's  legal  education  was  probably  acquired  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
for  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Bench  Book  to  a  fine  on  "  Rastell  an  Utter 
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Barrister  for  absence  from  the  Parliament  of  the  Inn,"  dated  January  29, 
1501-2. 

That  he  was  already  married  by  1504  to  Elizabeth  More  is  suggested 
by  a  Hustings  Deed  at  the  Guildhall  of  that  year  (231/1-2)  of  a  quitclaim 
of  a  tenement  by  John  More  to  his  sons-in-law  John  Rastell  and  Richard 
Staverton.  It  will  be  recalled  that  John  More  was  fined  ^100,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  action  of  his  son  Thomas  in  successfully  resisting  in 
Parliament  the  royal  demand  for  a  subsidy  of  three-fifteenths.  While  his 
father  thus  set  about  raising  the  p£ioo,  Thomas  More  sought  safety  in  the 
Charterhouse,  where  he  found  peace  of  mind  in  the  translation  of  Pico 
della  Mirandula  and  consolation  in  penning  Latin  epigrams  on  tyrants. 

On  the  completion  of  his  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Rastell  appears 
to  have  returned  to  Coventry  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  life. 
He  became  Coroner,  and  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  Midland  city  from 
1501  to  1508.  During  this  time  he  was  visited  by  his  brother-in-law,  and 
we  have  an  entertaining  account  of  an  adventure  that  befell  More  during 
the  visit.  The  story  which  is  translated  in  the  Preface  to  Day's  Descant 
on  the  Psalms,  is  found  in  one  of  More's  Latin  letters  defending  Erasmus' 
New  Testament,  printed  in  the  Epistola  aliquot  eruditorum  of  1520. 
He  went  to  Coventry  to  see  his  sister  and  had  no  sooner  alighted,  More 
relates,  than  the  unexpected  question  was  put  to  him  whether  a  man  could 
possibly  be  damned  who  daily  read  Our  Lady's  Psalter.  It  seems  that  an 
old  Franciscan  had  established  the  cult  of  the  Psalter  in  Coventry  and 
excited  a  remarkable  public  following ;  for,  says  More,  "  he  showed  so 
easy  a  way  to  Heaven."  But  More  was  not  allowed  to  find  shelter  in  his 
sense  of  humour.  He  was  asked  out  to  supper  and  the  Friar  turned  up 
with  a  boy,  "a  tergo  cum  codicibus."  The  question  was  asked  again. 
More  kept  silence  ;  the  Friar  "  barked  and  brawled "  for  two  hours. 
Then  More  replied  judicially  that  though  a  prince  might  grant  a  pardon 
at  the  queen's  request,  he  would  hardly  make  a  law  granting  immunity  to 
all  who  should  perform  some  office  to  her.  But  the  Friar  was  mightily 
extolled  and  More  laughed  at  for  a  fool. 
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More's  anecdote  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  will  of 
Thomas  Bonde,  who,  like  many  of  the  cloth  merchants  of  the  Midlands, 
was  a  "merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais."  He  died  early  in  1507,  during 
Rastell's  Coronership,  and  founded  by  his  will  the  well-known  "bede- 
house"  and  Chapel  at  Bablake  in  Coventry  for  ten  poor  men  of  the  two 
great  Gilds  of  the  Trinity  and  Corpus  Christi,  "the  said  x  poore  men 
(being)  bounden  euery  day  to  say  three  times  Our  Lady's  Psalter  for  all 
the  brethren  and  sustren  of  the  Trinity  Guild  .  .  .  and  at  every  dirige  they 
shall  set  knelyng  and  say  our  ladyes  psalter."  l 

In  the  same  year  (1507)  there  died  at  Coventry  a  wealthy  mercer, 
Richard  Cooke,  like  Bonde,  an  ex-Mayor,  who  appointed  Rastell  an 
overseer  of  his  will.  After  directing  that  "there  shall  be  as  little  coste 
done  at  his  burials  as  may  be  with  honestie,"  he  bequeaths  one  Bible 
in  English  to  Trinity  Church,  Coventry,  and  another  to  Walsall  Parish 
Church.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  Lollardry, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Rastell  was  the  kind  of  man  who  might  be 
expected  to  see  Cooke's  directions  carried  out.  One  wonders  if  it  led  to 
Rastell's  resignation  of  the  coronership  in  1508-9.  The  Bible  in  English 
can  only  have  been  the  English  version  associated  with  Wyclif's  name 
and  for  which  Mr.  A.  \V.  Pollard  has  suggested  the  fitting  title  of  The 
Oxford  Bible. 

Before  passing  on,  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  other  evidences  of  Rastell's 
connection  with  Coventry.  In  1502-3  he  prosecuted  Roger  Byrd,  a 
wealthy  tenant  at  Capel  Bromwich,  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract  in  respect 
of  his  lease  and  again  later  for  the  recovery  of  evidences  relating  to  a 
property  at  Kenilworth.  These  are  the  earliest  of  Rastell's  many  Chancery 
suits.  In  the  same  year,  1502-3,  the  Warwickshire  Feet  of  Fines  show 
him  to  be  associated  with  Thomas  Bonde,  whose  will  we  have  noticed,  in 
the  purchase  of  5  acres  of  land  at  Corley  from  John  Faux  of  Coventry. 
In  1504-5  he  was  nominated  to  act  with  the  Mayor  of  Coventry  and  others 

(I)  P.C.C.  22  Adeane. 
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in  an  inquest  into  the  status  of  an  alien,  Nicholas  Reyes,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  a  Greek,  who  had  acquired  property  in  Coventry.  In  1508  a 
certain  John  Peytoo  was  licensed  to  enfeoff  John  Rastell,  George,  Richard, 
Michael  and  Anthony  Throckmorton,  Charles  Seynt  Germayn  and  others 
in  a  Crown  messuage  of  600  acres  in  Warwickshire. 

Joan  Symonds,  who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  Rastell  in  1489,  died  in 
1507  and  Rastell  benefited  considerably  by  her  will,  the  disposition  of  her 
wealth  being  left  almost  entirely  in  his  hands.  In  the  following  year  he 
resigned  the  Coronership  and  definite  evidence  of  his  active  interest  in 
Coventry  affairs  ceases.  But  although  we  have  no  evidence  that  Rastell's 
connection  with  Coventry  was  continued  after  1508,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  appointed  to  the  Recordership  of  the  city  in 
1509,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Rastell  was  associated  with  Fitzherbert 
from  1508  to  1512.  His  connection  as  Coroner  with  the  wealthy  wool- 
merchants  of  the  city  is  important  in  its  bearing  on  his  subsequent  interest 
in  business  affairs.  The  Leet  Book  shows  that  the  Coroner  presided  over 
the  Court  of  Statute  Merchant  and  was  Clerk  of  recognizances  of  debts. 
We  have  too  in  his  long  connection  with  the  city  and  county  of  Coventry 
an  explanation  of  Rastell's  interest  and  activity  in  the  devising  of  pageants 
and  interludes,  and  we  may  hazard  the  suggestion,  to  be  justified  later,  that 
he  was  interested  in  the  pageant  of  the  "nine  hierarchies  of  angels" 
provided  for  the  visit  to  Coventry  of  the  young  king  Henry  VIII  and  his 
queen  in  1510. 

The  passage  from  life  in  Coventry  to  life  in  London  was  probably  not 
an  abrupt  one.  Rastell  was  well  known  in  London  legal  circles  as  a 
member  of  the  More  family ;  but  by  1512  he  had  moved  south,  for  he 
was  then  in  the  service  of  Sir  Edward  Belknap,  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
Smyth  of  Coventry,  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works.  A  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  Belknap  held  many  offices  of  trust ;  he  was 
frequently  employed  on  special  work  in  France,  and  important  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  entrusted  to  him.  Rastell  served  with  him  through  the 
French  War  of  1512. 
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To  bibliographers,  the  years  Rastell  spent  with  Belknap  are  of  unusual 
importance  because  he  emerged  from  them  a  London  printer  with  two 
devices  and  an  establishment  at  Paul's  Chains  near  the  Deanery  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Churchyard.  Yet  Rastell's  introduction  to  printing  is  not 
unconnected  with  Coventry,  for  the  magnum  opus  of  the  Rastell  press  was 
the  Grand  Abridgment  of  Cases  of  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  the  Recorder  of 
Coventry.  These  three  folio  volumes  were  finished  by  the  end  of  1516, 
but  they  had  been  announced  by  Rastell  in  his  Liber  Assisaritm  in  1513. 
It  appears  that  he  had  about  1512  entered  upon  an  ambitious  scheme  of 
law  printing,  and  he  found  in  the  small  secretary  type  used  by  the  Rouen 
printers  for  their  service  books  or  "  Horae  "  a  type  admirably  fitted  for  the 
close  printing  of  Law-French.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
the  printing  done  at  Rouen,  for  he  himself  owned  the  founts  and  used  them 
as  late  as  1528.  That  he  went  to  France  for  them  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  for  a  glance  at  a  page  of  the  English  preface  to  the  Liber  Assisarum 
shows  that  he  had  had  to  supply  the  French  deficiency  in  the  letter  w  by 
having  it  cast,  and  it  was  not  well  done. 

At  the  end  of  1514  Belknap  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  public 
services  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  ^100,  and  on  the  yth  October  of 
the  following  year  he  secured  for  his  servant  a  curious  reward  in  a  grant 
by  indenture  of  the  lands,  tenements,  goods  and  debts  of  the  well-known 
heretic  Richard  Hunne,  together  with  the  wardship  of  Hunne's  two 
daughters,  on  an  undertaking  by  Rastell  to  pay  to  the  Crown  in  1522  the 
sum  of  8 10  marks,  the  dowry  of  the  two  girls.1 

(i)  Of  course  this  grant  to  Rastell  ultimately  led  to  a  series  of  law  suits.  The 
following  is  the  preamble  of  Rastell's  Bill  of  Complaint  in  his  first  Hunne  Chancery 
suit,  some  time  in  the  year  1523. 

"  Piteously  compleyneth  yor  pore  orator  John  Rastell  .  .  .  that  where  your  seyd 
orator  John  Rastell  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Belknap  knyght  dyd  ofttyme  service  to  the 
kyng  our  Sovereyn  Lord  as  well  on  thys  syde  the  see  as  beyond  at  the  instance  of  the  sayd 
Sir  Edward,  to  the  grete  labor,  study  cost  and  charge  of  your  sayd  orator  and  never  had 
recompence  nor  reward  for  the  same.  The  said  Sir  Edward  for  some  recompence  to  be 
made  to  yor  seyd  orator  John  Rastell,  laboryd  unto  or  seyd  sovereyn  lord  that  yor  seyd 
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The  story  of  Richard  Hunne  is  told  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
London  by  Miss  F.  Jeffries  Davies,  and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  London  is  very  justly  emphasised.  Early  in  1515,  the 
Bishop's  Chancellor  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Hunne,  a  wealthy 
Merchant  Taylor  who  had  been  found  hanged  in  the  Lollard's  Tower  just 
before  Christmas,  1514.  Hunne  who  was  already  about  to  answer  a 
charge  of  heresy,  had  refused  to  his  curate  the  customary  payment  of  a 
mortuary  for  the  burial  of  his  infant  child. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  the  interest  of 
Hunne's  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  clergy 
to  offerings  was  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  City,  where  the  whole 
question  of  tithes  and  offerings  was  in  debate.  A  coroner's  inquest  had 
found  for  murder.  The  ecclesiastical  court  traversed  the  finding  and 
adjudged  Hunne  a  heretic  post  mortem.  His  goods  thus  became 
confiscate  to  the  Crown,  and  his  daughters,  Margaret  and  Mary,  became 
the  King's  wards. 

In  January,  1514-15,  Rastell  took  a  country  house  at  Monken  Hadley, 
near  High  Barnet,  on  a  30  years'  lease  at  a  rental  of  £6  3^.  4</.,  and  on 
the  25th  April  following  he  acquired  a  ten  years'  lease  of  a  manor  near 
by,  named  Lydgraves,  which  is  described  in  Lyson's  Middlesex.  These 
leases,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  taken  more  than  six  months  before  he 
signed  the  Hunne  indenture. 

Both  the  Hadley  leases  led  to  Chancery  suits,  the  one  in  1519  and  the 
other  in  1532.  From  the  latter  case  we  learn  that  Rastell  had  converted 
a  tile  house  at  Hadley  into  a  "fair-hall,"  "well-devised,"  besides  building 

orator  might  have  the  goods  of  one  Richard  Hunne  and  the  custody  of  the  bodyes  of  one 
Marget  Hunne  and  Mary  Hunne  daughters  of  the  said  Richard  Hunne  to  be  married 
at  the  appoyntment  of  yor  seyd  orator  which  indendyd  that  tyme  to  bestowe  the  sayd 
ij  daughters  uppon  his  two  sonnes  in  maryage  because  they  were  lyke  and  convenient 
of  age,  wherupon  the  king's  highness  so  being  content  commandyd  the  right  honorable 
lord  Marquis  Dorset,  the  sayd  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  John  Dancy  Knyghtys  to  make  a 
bargayn  with  your  sayd  orator  with  and  for  the  same." 
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a  new  house  for  a  tenant.  He  made  a  parlour  and  chambers,  with  three 
or  four  bay  windows  well  glased  and  three  goodly  chimneys.  The  grounds 
which  were  overgrown  with  bushes  and  briars  he  converted  into  a  "feyr 
meadow."  He  "dicked  and  quike-set  fourty  poles  of  garden,"  and  "cast 
five  ponds  for  fisshe."  Here,  said  Lowe,  one  of  the  witnesses,  "he 
entertained  Maistre  Cromwell,  Mr.  Frowik  and  divers  others  at  a  shoting, 
rennyng  and  other  games  made  by  the  said  Rastell,"  who  told  this  witness 
that  the  "  fair  house  was  his  own  device."  It  was  indeed  "  a  fair  house  to 
lodge  in,"  added  Lowe,  "and  Maister  Cromwell,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Chambre 
and  many  other  lay  in  the  same  house."  Nevertheless  Rastell  lost  his  suit, 
and  his  "  fair  house,"  but  the  law  suit,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  In  1514-15  we  see  him,  then,  establishing  himself  in  a  country 
house  not  far  from  Sir  John  More's  Manor  House  of  Gobions  at  North 
Mymmes,  and  this  "fair  hall"  with  its  five  fish  ponds,  forty  poles  of 
garden,  its  fair  meadow,  its  goodly  chimneys,  its  bay  windows  well  glased 
and  its  parlour  and  chambers,  remained  his  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
when  he  lost  it  it  was  on  condition  that  he  received  the  value  of  his 
"ameliorations."  By  December,  1516,  the  three  volumes  of  his  Grand 
Abridgment  were  published,  and  we  may,  I  think,  give  play  to  our  fancy 
and  picture  the  Rastells  driving  over  to  spend  Christmas  at  Gobions  under 
Sir  John  More's  roof  tree,  there  to  be  welcomed  by  Thomas  More  and  his 
family.  And  More,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  same  year  had  published 
his  Utopia  at  Louvain.  We  may  imagine  it  ;  Master  William  Rastell, 
eight  years  old,  his  little  cousin  Meg  two  years  older,  and  six  other  small 
cousins,  with  Thomas  More  Master  of  the  Christmas  Revels.  Small 
wonder  that  William  Rastell  held  it  a  sacred  trust  to  save  and  publish 
More's  English  works  forty  years  later,  and  to  save,  too,  some  at  least  of 
his  lighter  writings. 

Now  whether  it  was  the  adventures  of  Hythlodaye  that  did  it  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  six  months  later  John  Rastell  was  off  in  the  "Barbara 
of  Greenwich  "  on  no  less  a  quest  than  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  New 
Found  Lands.  For,  on  5th  March  next  ensuing,  the  King's  Letters  of 
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Recommendation  were  granted  to  John  Rastell,  and  two  other  London 
citizens  who  purposed  to  go  on  business  of  the  King's  and  of  their  own 
"ad  longinquas  mundi  partes." 

Ravyn,  the  Purser  of  Rastell's  ship,  the  Barbara,  was  a  well-known 
seaman,  and  so  too  was  Richards,  the  Master.  They  were  typical  sea 
dogs  of  the  early  Tudor  Navy.  Having  got  Rastell  as  far  as  Waterford 
with  many  delays,  and  having  no  intention  whatever  of  going  any  further 
west,  they  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  give  up  his 
voyage  and  "fall  to  robbing  upon  the  sea."  Faced  with  mutiny,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  Rastell  landed  at  Waterford  and 
appears  to  have  tried  to  find  new  officers ;  whereupon  Ravyn  threatened 
to  sail  off  and  sell  the  cargo  at  Bordeaux,  which  he  ultimately  did.  Poor 
Rastell  seems  to  have  been  altogether  beaten  by  his  mutinous  mariners, 
for  they  forced  him  to  give  them  an  aquittance  of  their  undertaking,  and 
let  him  find  his  own  way  home.  This  is,  of  course,  the  merest  outline 
of  a  very  fascinating  story  which  is  told  with  a  delightful  wealth  of  detail 
in  a  Court  of  Requests  case  which  has  escaped  notice  hitherto.  Indeed, 
I  found  it  so  filed  that  one  important  paper  or  depositions  had  to  be 
unstitched  to  enable  me  to  transcribe  it. 

Rastell  won  his  case  againt  Ravyn,  although  I  find  that  Ravyn  disputed 
the  decision  some  time  later  in  a  Chancery  suit.  The  account  of  Rastell's 
voyage  in  the  Court  of  Requests  case  has  a  twofold  interest ;  it  bears  out 
the  evidence  of  Bale  that  John  Rastell  was  the  author  of  the  interlude 
The  Four  Elements,  and  it  proves  that  an  important  voyage  to  the  new 
found  lands  was  organised  in  1516-17  and  failed.  I  have  spoken  only  of 
Rastell's  part  in  the  undertaking,  but  the  depositions  show  that  there  was 
a  fleet,  and  that  the  mutiny  was  organised,  probably  with  the  approval  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  A  passage  in  one  of 
Sir  Richard  Eden's  prefaces  refers  to  this  voyage  as  being  organised  under 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  through  whose  faint-heartedness, 
he  says,  it  failed.  This  reference  of  Eden's  has  been  disputed,  but  may 
perhaps  now  be  allowed  to  stand. 
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As  for  RastelPs  Interlude,  it  will  suffice  to  read  the  passage  in  which 
he  refers  to  his  mutinous  mariners. 

Experience  is  instructing  Studious  Desire  in  the  elements  of  cosmo- 
graphy by  means  of  a  figure  or  chart. 

Experience :  This  See  is  called  the  great  oceyan 
So  great  it  is  that  neuer  man 
Coude  tell  it  sith  the  worlde  began 
Tyll  nowe  within  this  xx  yere 
Westward  be  founde  new  landes 
That  we  neuer  harde  tell  of  before  this 
By  wrytynge  nor  other  meanys 
Yet  many  nowe  haue  ben  there 

And  that  contrey  is  so  large  of  rome 
Muche  larger  than  all  cristendome 
Without  fable  or  gyle 
For  dyuers  maryners  haue  it  tryed 
And  sayled  streyght  by  the  coste  syde 
•  Aboue  v  thousand  myle 

But  what  comodytes  be  within 
No  man  can  tell  nor  well  Imagin 
But  yet  not  longe  ago 
Some  men  of  this  contrey  went 
By  the  kynges  noble  consent 
It  for  to  serche  to  that  entent 
And  coude  not  be  brought  therto 

But  they  that  wer  the(y)  venterers 
Haue  cause  to  curse  their  maryners 
Fals  of  promys  and  dissemblers 
That  falsly  them  betrayed 
Whiche  wolde  take  no  paine  to  saile  farther 
Than  their  owne  lyst  and  pleasure 
Wherfore  that  voyage  and  dyuers  other 
Suche  kaytyffes  haue  destroyed. 

F    2 
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You  will  remember  that  there  were  two  feats  that  the  Utopians  had  to 
thank  Hythloday  and  his  companions  for,  "  the  scyence  of  imprinting  and 
the  craft  of  making  paper."  It  will  not  be  surprising  therefore,  to  learn 
that  Rastell  took  with  him  his  servant  "  Thomas  Barclay,  printer,"  on  his 
voyage  to  the  New  Found  Lands.  But  we  must  leave  the  voyage  and 
pass  on.  Rastell  had  probably  sunk  no  small  part  of  the  Hunne  fortune 
in  the  enterprise  and  he  appears  to  have  been  bound  to  find  securities  for 
the  advances  made  by  the  King.  For  in  the  summer  of  the  voyage 
John  More  and  John  Rastell  were  bound  in  three  obligations  to  pay  250 
marks  by  1521,  and  Rastell's  friends,  Geoffrey  and  Christopher  Wren,  to 
a  like  amount  by  1520. 

As  a  printer,  Rastell  is  known  to  have  put  up  his  sign  at  two  shops, 
one  on  the  south  side  of  Paul's,  the  other  at  Paul's  Gate  in  Cheapside.  It 
has  been  generally  accepted,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Bridge  House  case 
discovered  by  Mr.  Plomer,  that  Rastell  moved  to  Paul's  Gate  in  1520. 
If,  however,  we  calculate  from  the  dates  given  by  Rastell's  own  Bill,  which 
is  among  the  uncalendared  Chancery  Proceedings,  we  might  make  out  a 
case  for  1518,  for  speaking  before  January  28th,  1534-5,  Rastell  states 
that  he  had  then  paid  rent  for  the  Bridge  House  shop  at  Paul's  Gate  for 
over  sixteen  years.  But  we  have  now  to  consider  Rastell  in  a  new  light. 

In  the  spring  of  1520  there  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Edward  Belknap  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  the  erection  of  the  great  Hall  at  Guisnes  for  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Three  thousand  workmen,  Arnold  tells  us,  were 
occupied  on  the  buildings  for  four  months,  and  Rastell  was  called  in 
specially  for  the  making  and  garnishing  of  the  roofs  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  was  associated  with  Richard  Gibson, 
Sergeant  of  the  tents  and  revels,  Clement  Urmston  and  John  Brown,  the 
King's  painter.  Twice  in  one  week  in  the  spring  of  that  year  Belknap 
and  Vaux  wrote  to  Wolsey  urging  him  to  send  Rastell  and  the  others 
across  without  delay  "to  make  and  garnish  all  the  rofes,  a  marvellous 
great  charge,  for  the  rofes  be  large  and  stately."  They  ask  also  that 
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Andrew  Barclay,  the  "  Black  Monk  "  and  poet,  the  translator  of  the  "  Ship 
of  Fools,"  be  sent  "to  devise  histories  and  convenient  raisons  to  flourish 
the  buildings  and  banquet  house  withal."  In  spite  of  Belknap's  anxiety 
the  work  was  finished,  and  in  his  rapturous  description  of  the  glories  of  the 
building,  Hall,  the  Chronicler,  fails  to  find  words  adequate  to  tell  the 
splendours  of  the  roofs,  which,  he  says,  "  were  covered  with  cloth  of  silke, 
of  the  most  faire  and  quick  invention  that  before  that  time  was  seen  .  .  . 
furnished  so  to  mannes  sight  that  no  livyng  creature  might  but  joye  in  the 
beholding  thereof."  Brewer,  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VI I  I, 
rather  lost  the  point,  I  think,  when  he  read  "  roses  "  for  "  rofes." 

We  now  return  to  London  to  Paul's  Gate.  Here  Rastell's  shop  by  the 
archway  into  Paul's  Churchyard  faced  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  the 
Quern  which  stood  in  Cheapside  where  the  Peel  statue  now  stands.  At 
the  east  end  of  St.  Michael's  was  the  "  Littel  Conduit  in  Cheap,"  and  we 
learn  from  the  Town  Clerk's  Records  that  Rastell  was  authorised  to  erect 
a  pageant  here  "at  the  lytyl  Conduit"  in  the  summer  of  1522  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £1$.  This  was  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  passed  through  the  City  to  St.  Paul's  with  Henry  VIII. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  pageant  later. 

Financial  problems  were  now  probably  giving  Rastell  some  anxiety. 
He  and  John  More  were  bound  to  repay  to  the  Crown  250  marks  by 
1521  in  respect  of  the  Voyage,  and  at  Michaelmas,  1522,  there  was  also 
due  to  the  Crown  from  Rastell  by  the  terms  of  the  Hunne  indentures  the 
payment  of  810  marks.  He  failed  to  meet  the  latter  obligation,  and  his 
enemies  seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  them. 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  into  possession  of  Hunne's  estate,  Rastell 
made  an  agreement  with  one  of  his  sureties,  Geoffrey  Wren,  a  Royal 
Chaplain,  to  divide  equally  with  him  the  "  bargayn  "  and  its  responsibilities, 
and  from  that  mortgage  arose  Rastell's  troubles.  For  a  certain  Wm. 
Whaplode  successfully  importuned  Wren  to  persuade  Rastell  to  give 
Margaret  Hunne  in  marriage  to  his  son  Roger  Whaplode,  and  bonds  were 
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entered  into  for  the  due  payment  of  a  certain  sum  as  dowry  in  quittance 
of  all  claims.  Rastell  asserts  that  the  Whaplodes  neither  legally  concluded 
nor  carried  out  these  bonds,  and  in  1523,  going  behind  them,  they  succeeded 
in  a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  forfeiture  of  Rastell's  original  securities 
and  of  all  Hunne's  papers  and  effects.  This  course  was  rendered  possible 
by  Rastell's  failure  to  fulfil  his  obligation  to  the  Crown  of  paying  the  810 
marks  due  in  1522.  Letters  Patent  were  granted  to  the  Whaplodes  on 
the  4th  May,  1523,  restoring  to  them  all  Hunne's  lands  and  tenements  and 
all  leases  and  deeds  relating  thereto  ;  also  the  indenture  between  John 
Rastell  and  the  King  of  7 th  October,  1515,  and  all  the  goods  chattels  and 
debts  specified  therein  ;  also  the  King's  right  and  interest  in  the  five 
separate  obligatory  deeds  by  which  Rastell  and  others  were  bound  in 
various  sums. 

I  look  upon  this  reverse  to  Rastell  as  a  fact  capable  of  an  explanation. 
Hunne's  case  had  excited  great  attention  in  the  City.  His  heresy  was 
forgotten  in  the  admiration  felt  for  one  who  had  endured  martyrdom  rather 
than  pay  a  mortuary.  The  City  was  fighting  the  "  Curates  and  their  tithes 
and  offerings."  But  the  year  1523  was  the  year  of  the  great  Subsidy,  the 
success  of  which  depended  not  a  little  on  Wolsey's  ability  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  City,  and  it  may  be  that  this  concession  to  the  Whaplodes 
was  a  politic  act.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Rastall's  old  patron, 
Belknap,  had  died  suddenly  in  1521,  and  that  it  was  to  Belknap  that 
Rastell  owed  the  Hunne  grant. 

The  Whaplodes  at  once  attacked  Rastell  and  his  sureties  at  Common 
Law,  and  Rastell  sought  refuge  in  a  Chancery  suit.  In  1526  the  case  went 
to  arbitration  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  and 
Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  and  the  Whaplodes  were  awarded  400  marks.  Rastell 
immediately  paid  down  ^100,  but  before  the  award  could  be  duly  drawn 
and  sealed,  one  of  the  Arbitrators,  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  died  and  the 
Whaplodes  again  attacked  Rastell  at  Common  Law,  but  they  almost 
certainly  had  to  accept  the  award  mentioned,  for  I  find  from  Foxe,  to 
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whom  of  course  Hunne  was  a  hero,  that  the  Whaplodes  were  keeping  alive 
the  feeling  of  animosty  in  the  City  against  Rastell  by  other  means  in  1529  ; 
for  in  that  year  Roger  Whaplode  had  the  following  Bill  read  by  a  preacher 
at  the  Spital  : 

A  Bill  read  by  the  Preacher  at  the  Spital. 

"  If  there  be  any  well  disposed  person  willing  to  do  any  cost  upon  the 
reparation  of  the  conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  let  him  or  them  resort  unto  the 
administrators  of  the  goods  and  cattle  of  one  Richard  Hunne,  late  merchant 
tailor  of  London  which  died  intestate,  or  else  to  me,  and  they  shall  have 
toward  the  same  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  a  better 
penny,  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Richard  Hunne ;  upon  whose  soul,  and 
all  Christian  souls  Jesus  have  mercy ! " 

In  other  words,  Rastell  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Hunne  estate  in 
1529.  "For  the  Bill,"  Foxe  says,  "Whaplode  was  brought  and  troubled 
before  the  Bishop,"  the  preacher  was  suspended  from  saying  Mass,  and 
had  to  read  a  recantation  at  Paul's  Cross  acknowledging  the  offence  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  one  adjudged  a  heretic  by  the  laws  of  Holy  Church  ! 

In  the  end,  then,  Rastell  was  successful,  and  if  our  reading  of  the 
evidence  is  right,  Wolsey  made  some  amends  as  Chancellor  for  the  wrong 
he  did  Rastell  in  1523.  Instead  of  810  marks  to  the  Crown,  Rastell  paid 
440  marks  to  the  Whaplodes  and  apparently  kept  his  use  of  the  estate  in 
spite  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  to  his  opponents.  "As  a  man  is 
friended  so  the  Law  is  ended."  John  Rastell  was  probably  as  difficult  a 
defendant  to  outpoint  as  one  may  expect  to  meet. 

On  Michaelmas  Day,  1524,  while  the  Hunne  case  was  running  its 
course,  Rastell  took  from  the  Prioress  of  Holy  well  a  forty  years'  lease  of 
an  acre  and  three  roods  of  ground  having  a  frontage  on  Old  Street,  and 
lying  in  Finsbury  Fields.  Here  he  built  himself  a  house  and  laid  out 
grounds,  and  it  was  here  that  he  built  the  stage  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  Court  of  Requests  case  transcribed  by  Mr.  Plomer  and  published  by 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  An  English  Garner:  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and 
Verse.  As  this  is  the  earliest  stage  known  to  the  historian  of  the  Tudor 
drama,  its  position  in  the  district  that  Burbage  and  Alleyn  made  famous  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  not  without  interest.  It  would  amaze  Rastell  to  find 
if  he  returned  now,  that  his  Finsbury  property  is  occupied  by  the  head 
offices  of  Bovril,  Limited. 

Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  his  new  property  at  Finsbury,  Rastell 
published  two  small  books  whose  nature  suggests  that  his  litigious  troubles 
were  not  seriously  worrying  him.  The  first  was  The  XII  Merry  Jests  of 
the  Wydow  Edyih,  an  entertaining  work  in  Chaucerian  verse  by  Walter 
Smyth,  personal  servant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  later  Sword  Bearer  to 
the  Lord  Mayor.  The  other  was  the  first  of  the  Tudor  jest  books,  the 
famous  Hundred  Merry  Tales,  a  compilation  in  which  Rastell  himself 
had  a  hand.  To  the  period  1526-9  we  must  assign  the  plays  printed  by 
Rastell,  Gentleness  and  Nobility,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  author,  and 
Calisto  and  Melibxa  which  shows  almost  unmistakeable  marks  of  his 
workmanship. J 

There  is  interest  for  bibliographers  in  a  record  of  Rastell's  relations 
with  a  young  printer,  Laurence  Andrewe,  at  this  time.  It  occurs  in  a 
Chancery  suit  heard  by  Wolsey,  probably  in  1527-8,  and  shows  that 
Andrewe  had  borrowed  j£$  and  ^£20  worth  of  printing  material  from 
Rastell.  Andrewe  fled  abroad  leaving  Rastell  to  prosecute  his  aunt,  the 
Prioress  of  Stamford,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sponsor  for  the 
borrower. 

In  the  summer  of  1527,  Ambassadors  came  from  France  to  arrange  a 
marriage  with  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine,  and 
were  most  splendidly  entertained  at  Greenwich.  Hans  Holbein  prepared 
a  wonderful  representation  of  the  "Taking  of  Terouenne,"  and  Rastell 
devised  a  pageant  called  the  "  Father  of  Heaven."  Hall's  description, 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  Venetian,  Spinelli,  gives  a  detailed  account 

(i)  See  Library,  January,  1919. 
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of  the  pageant  and  its  setting,  but  we  have  also  valuable  evidence  in  the 
accounts  of  Rastell's  expenses  kept  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  the  Treasurer. 
The  theatrical  costumes  for  which  Rastell  prosecuted  Henry  Walton  in  the 
Court  of  Requests  Case,  already  referred  to,  were  made  for  this  pageant, 
and  it  appears  from  Guildford's  accounts  that  Walton,  the  builder  of 
Rastell's  stage,  was  employed  by  Rastell  as  a  stage  carpenter  in  the 
preparations  for  26  days  at  Sd.  a  day.  "  Maister  Mann,"  the  painter,  received 
\2d.  for  making  the  pictures  and  gd.  a  day  for  27  days,  and  ten  workmen 
were  engaged  for  about  3  weeks  at  6d.  a  day.  The  most  interesting 
personal  item,  however,  is  that  Rastell's  son  William,  now  19  years  old, 
was  employed  on  the  preparations  by  his  father  for  44  days  at  Sd.  a  day. 

There  were  two  halls  built  for  the  festivities,  one  for  the  banquet,  the 
other,  with  seats  arranged  like  the  pews  in  the  Temple  Church,  for  the 
pageantry.  After  the  feast,  the  guests  were  marshalled  to  see  the  Holbein 
picture  which  was  shown  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  arch  through  which 
they  passed  to  take  their  places  in  the  second  hall.  "The  rofe  of  thys 
chambre  was  cunnyngly  made,"  says  Hall,  by  the  King's  Astronomer,  but 
Guildford's  accounts  show  it  to  be  Rastell's  work.  "On  the  grounde  of 
the  rofe  was  made  the  hole  earth  environed  with  the  sea,  like  a  very 
Mappe  or  Carte,  and  by  a  conning  makyng  of  a  nother  cloth,  the  zodiacke 
with  the  XII  signes,  and  the  five  circles  or  girdelles  and  the  two  poles 
apered  on  the  earth,  and  water  compassing  the  same,  and  in  the  zodiak 
were  the  twelve  signes,  curiously  made,  and  above  this  were  made  the 
seven  planets  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  Sol,  Mercurius,  Venus,  Saturne  and  Luna, 
every  one  in  their  proper  houses,  made  according  to  their  properties,  that 
it  was  a  cunnyng  thing  and  a  pleasant  syght  to  beholde." 

Two  thirds  down  the  hall,  under  an  arch  all  gilt,  the  King  took  his 
seat,  and  at  his  feet  the  two  Queens.  There  then  entered  on  either  side 
singers  who  sang  English  songs,  and  in  the  centre  a  handsome  young  man 
advanced  clad  in  sky  blue  silk  spangled  with  eyes,  representing  Mercury. 
Having  delivered  to  the  King  a  greeting  from  Jupiter,  the  "Father  of 
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Heaven,"  Mercury  announced  that,  having  often  heard  disputed  the 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  Love  and  Riches,  Jove  now  refers  the 
decision  to  the  King,  whereupon,  Mercury  retiring,  there  follows  an 
Interlude  in  the  form  of  a  debat  between  chorister  Cupid  and  his  decani 
supporters,  and  Plutus  with  his  cantoris  meinie.  This  debate  is  fully 
described  by  Hall  and  Spinelli. 

For  the  writing  of  the  Dialogue,  that  is,  of  course,  the  Interlude  of 
Love  and  Riches,  and  for  Mercury's  Latin  address  to  the  King,  Rastell 
charged  the  modest  fee  of  3*.  $d.  In  all,  his  account  came  to  £26  us.  yl, 
There  is  no  item  showing  his  own  fee,  but  that  would  no  doubt  appear 
in  the  King's  Book  of  Payments,  which  unfortunately  is  missing  for 
this  period. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  say  something  further  of  Rastell's 
pageants.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  devised  a  pageant  at  the  Lyttyl 
Conduit  by  Paul's  Gate  in  1522,  when  Charles  V  and  the  King  went  to 
St.  Paul's.  Here,  according  to  Hall,  "there  was  builded  a  place  like 
heaven,  curiously  painted  with  clouds,  orbes,  starres  and  hierarchies  of 
angels.  In  the  top  of  the  pageant  was  a  great  type,  and  out  of  the  type 
sodainly  issued  out  of  a  cloud  a  fayre  lady  richely  apparelled,  and  then 
all  the  minstrels  which  were  in  the  pageant  played  and  the  angel  sang, 
and  sodainly  again  she  was  assumpted  into  the  cloud,  which  was  very 
curiously  done,  and  aboute  this  pageant  stode  the  apostles"  whereof  one 
said  the  Latin  verses  which  Hall  then  gives. 

Here,  as  at  Greenwich,  the  astronomical  character  of  the  device  is 
emphasised,  the  heaven,  clouds,  orbs,  and  stars  ;  whilst  the  hierarchies 
of  angels  suggest  that  Rastell  may  have  devised  the  pageant  of  the  "  Nine 
Hierarchies  of  Angels"  at  Coventry  in  1510,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
visited  the  city.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  upon  the  roofs  that  he 
worked  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
they,  too,  were  astronomical  in  character.  Rastell's  well-known  printer's 
device,  showing  the  Father  of  Heaven,  the  Merman  and  Mermaid,  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  and  under  all  the  Four  Elements,  preserves,  not  unfitly, 
the  note  of  cosmography  and  of  pageantry  that  Rastell  had  made  his 
own.  Finally,  as  bearing  on  Rastell's  interest  in  Astronomy  I  would  point 
out  that  his  contemporary  Bale,  after  referring  to  his  pre-eminence  in 
mathematics,  "demonstrable  science,"  and  cosmography,  mentions  a  work 
that  I  presume  is  lost,  his  Canones  Astrologici. 

The  fact  that  his  son  William  was  working  with  his  father  at  Greenwich 

in  1527  warrants  us,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  he  took  part  also  in  the 

-increased  activity  of  Rastell's  press  between  1526  and  1530,  when,  setting 

up  his  own  press,  at  the  age  of  21  he  issued  his  first  book,  Caesar's 

Commentaries. 

During  these  years,  assisted  by  his  son,  Rastell  printed  several  law 
books,  including  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Statutes  with  an  interesting  Preface ; 
he  published  More's  Dialogue  of  Images,  his  own  Book  of  Purgatory,  and 
that  remarkable  chronicle  of  his  with  the  punning  title,  The  Pastime  of 
People.  Rastell's  printing  therefore  appears  to  fall  into  two  well-marked 
periods,  the  Fitzherbert  period  from  1513-18,  and  the  later  period  from 

"1526-30,  when  he  had  his  son  William  with  him.  To  this  later  period 
should  be  assigned  the  undated  plays,  Gentleness  and  Nobility  and  Callisto. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  William  Rastell  afterwards  printed  the  plays  of 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Heywood,  in  1533,  and  that  he  also  printed  an 
edition  of  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  The  Pastime 

'of  People. 

Meanwhile,  at  this  period,  Rastell  was  unusually  busy  at  Westminster 
Hall,  and  particularly  so  during  the  time  of  More's  Chancellorship 
from  1529-32.  A  reform  in  Chancery  Proceedings,  attributed  to  More, 
but  actually  due  to  Wolsey,  enables  us  to  estimate  Rastell's  activity  as  a 
Chancery  lawyer.  To  reduce  the  number  of  frivolous  Bills  of  Complaint, 
Wolsey  had  all  Chancery  Bills  vouched  for  and  signed  by  lawyers  of 
standing.  During  Wolsey's  Chancellorship  Rastell's  signature  appears  on 
his  own  Bills,  but  I  have  not  come  across  it  on  others,  but  under  More, 
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his  signature  is  frequent.  We  may  note,  however,  that  whilst  he  was  well- 
known  as  a  plaintiff  before  the  Chancellors  Warham,  Wolsey  and  Audeley, 
he  never  appeared  as  plaintiff  before  More. 

In  1530  Sir  John  More  died,  and  his  death  led,  I  think,  to  some 
weakening  of  the  family  tie  between  Rastell  and  the  Mores,  for  Rastell 
seems  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the  old  man's  circle,  than  to  his  son's. 
It  is  remarkable,  if  he  were  one  of  More's  closer  friends,  that  Erasmus 
does  not  refer  to  him.  This  weakening  of  the  family  tie  gradually 
became  an  actual  breach,  and  when  More  was  put  to  death  in  1535, 
Rastell  was  very  definitely  in  the  camp  of  his  opponents. 

We  have  reached  the  last  chapter  of  his  life,  a  chapter  to  be  understood 
only  if  we  recognise  as  the  central  fact  that  he  now  attached  himself  whole- 
heartedly, and  with  tragic  consequences,  to  the  service  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

In  1529  he  became  a  Member  for  a  Cornish  borough  in  the 
Reformation  Parliament  that  served  so  effectively  the  purposes  of  Cromwell 
and  the  King  ;  and  in  1529-30  he  spent  six  months  in  France,  engaged, 
it  may  be,  in  seeking  academic  support  for  the  divorce.  In  the  new 
Book  of  Purgatory,  published  in  1530,  we  see  him,  however,  engaged  in 
controversy  with  More's  opponent,  the  young  Protestant,  John  Frith, 
supporting  the  old  doctrine  with  all  his  old  ardour,  by  "natural  reason 
and  good  philosophy."  Bale  says  that  Frith's  reply  converted  the  older 
man  to  the  reformed  faith.  Something  certainly  did,  and  the  fact  that 
Frith  was  capable  of  conducting  a  debate  in  excellent  good  humour,  while 
his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  makes  the  statement  plausible.  An  instance  of 
Frith's  sense  of  fun  may  interest  you. 

Rastell  was  apparently  given  to  writing  nonsense  verses  taking  here  and 
there  incongruous  lines  from  different  ballads.  There  is  a  good  example 
in  his  play  of  the  Four  Elements : 

Robyn  hode  in  barnysdale  stode 

And  lent  hym  tyl  a  mapyll  thystyll 

Thar  cam  our  lady  and  swete  Saynt  Andrewe 

Slepyst  thou  wakyst  thou  geffrey  coke,  etc. 
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He  tried  it  on  Firth  in  the  following  lines  : 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year 

John  Frith  is  a  noble  clerk 

He  killed  a  millstone  with  his  spear 

Keep  well  your  geese,  the  dogs  do  bark. 

But  Frith  rejoined,  "as  touching  the  metre,  the  second  verse  lacketh  a 
foot  and  is  shorter  than  his  fellows,  but  if  you  put  out  the  word  Frith " 

it  might  stand 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year 
John  Rastell  is  a  noble  clerk,  etc. 

If  all  who  were  writing  English  verse  in  1530  had  shown  Frith's  regard 
for  iambics,  Tottell's  Miscellany  would  have  had  less  significance  in  the 
history  of  English  prosody. 

We  must  now  picture  Rastell  to  ourselves  as  the  energetic,  ingenious 
and  devoted  agent  of  Cromwell,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Commonweal. 
The  facts  that  I  now  have  to  put  before  you  will  show  what  use  Cromwell 
made  of  him,  and  what,  if  anything,  he  did  for  his  servant. 

In  Cromwell's  Remembrances  for  1532,  among  the  Bills  awaiting  Royal 
signature,  is  one  for  Rastell  to  be  made  Governor  and  Master  of  Christ 
Church,  or  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  to  secularise  the  establishment  and  make  Rastell  its  first  Head.  The 
scheme  fell  through,  and  the  property  went  to  More's  successor  Audeley. l 
Another  draft  bill  appears  for  the  appointment  of  Rastell  and  another 
lawyer  to  a  new  office  for  the  drawing  up  and  sealing  of  legal  instiuments 
in  the  City,  whereby  the  issue  of  fraudulent  deeds  might  be  checked. 
Possibly  something  came  of  this  as  Rastell  and  his  colleague  were  said  to 
owe  in  1534  ^20  in  "  obligacions."  In  1534  a  letter  from  a  John  Arundel 
to  Rastell  "dwelling  in  Paternoster  Row"  casts  a  reflection  upon  Rastell's 
relations  with  Cromwell.  Arundel  promises  ^20  to  Cromwell,  and  he 

(l)  Audeley  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid  and  so,  says  Fuller,  "he  was  allowed  to 
carve  for  himself  the  first  cut "  from  the  Monastic  spoils.  The  Priory  was  only 
surrendered  because  it  was  so  deep  in  debt. 
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hints  at  an  equivalent  reward  for  Rastell  for  Cromwell's  good  offices  with 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  matter  of  a  lease,  a  Naboth's  Vineyard.  This 
was  the  Arundel  who,  says  Hall,  "  took  Duncan  Camall,  a  rover  of 
Scotland,  after  a  long  fight."  The  fact  that  this  letter  is  among  the 
Public  Records  shows  that  it  reached  Cromwell.  Meanwhile  in  1533, 
the  Surveyor  of  Crown  Lands  had  granted  a  lease  to  Cromwell,  Rastell 
and  others  of  all  mining  rights  on  Dartmoor. 

In  1534  Rastell  lost,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  law  suit  against  the 
Skipwiths  and  with  it,  his  fair  house  at  Hadley  where  he  had  lived  for 
19  years.  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged  with  Roland  Lee,  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  on  his  mission  for  the  checking  of  lawlessness  in 
Wales.  He  carried  reports  to  Cromwell  from  Lee,  who  in  one  letter  asks 
for  Cromwell's  good  offices  in  Rastell's  behalf.  He  describes  him  as  "  the 
pore  man,"  a  "very  gentleman,"  one  who  "does  not  interrupt  in  his 
own  behalf."  Clearly  Rastell's  services  to  the  Commonweal  were  not 
enriching  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1533,  he  had  taken  as  his  sub-tenant  at  Paul's  Gate, 
a  stationer  John  Gough,  who  in  1528  had  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  aiding  in  the  sale  of  heretical  books,  and  we  learn  from  the  Town 
Depositions  in  the  suit  Rastell  v.  Sutton,  Draper  and  the  Bridge  House 
Masters,  described  by  Mr.  Plomer,  that  "the  servants  of  Rastell  had 
printed  dyvers  books  in  the  seyd  prynting  house  syth  the  seid  Gough  hath 
been  in  the  seid  house." 

Rastell  had  at  this  time  a  considerable  printing  scheme  before  him, 
which  he  describes  in  a  series  of  three  letters  to  Cromwell  and  in  an 
important  unsigned  paper  of  notes  in  his  own  handwriting.  These  were 
written  after  Cromwell  had  been  appointed  Secretary,  iyth  April,  1534. 
He  had  drawn  up,  at  great  pains,  a  book  which  he  called  the  Book  of  the 
Charge.  This  he  sent  to  Cromwell  who  submitted  it  to  competent 
authorities  and  returned  it  to  Rastell  for  revision.  The  Book  of  the  Charge, 
printed  and  issued  as  from  the  King,  was  to  be  sent  to  all  Judges  and 
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Stewards  of  Courts  and  Sessions  and  by  them  publicly  read  "  whereby  not 
only  the  lernyd  men  themselves  but  also  the  people  shall  be  instructed 
in  true  learning  and  brought  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  of  the  true 
faith  and  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  pope  nor  in  his  laws."  He  tells 
Cromwell  how  much  pains  he  has  taken  in  "this  and  like  matters,"  for 
which  he  has  had  "nought  but  great  loss  and  hinderaunce  and  hatred 
and  disdain  "  ;  "  and  if  some  which  ye  call  priests  and  spiritual  men  knew 
it  came  of  me,  they  for  disdain  would  do  what  they  could  to  hinder  it." 
He  suggests  th#t  10-20,000  of  the  Book  of  the  Charge  should  be  printed 
and  "sparklyd  abroad"  among  the  people,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ;£ioo. 
For  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  compiling  divers  books  opposing  the 
pope's  usurped  authority  and  he  has  ruined  his  business.  Where  he  used 
to  make  ^40  a  year  at  Westminster  Hall  now  he  makes  less  than  ,£10. 
From  2-300  reams  of  paper  a  year,  his  printing  has  fallen  to  50  reams. 
His  printing  used  to  bring  him  in  more  than  his  pleading.  Other  men  in 
Cromwell's  service  make  more  of  themselves,  but  none  have  served  him 
more  loyally  than  he.  "Syr,"  he  says,  "I  am  an  old  man,  I  loke  not  to 
lyf  long,  and  I  regard  ryches  as  much  as  I  do  chyppes  save  only  to  have 
a  lyffyng  to  lyff  out  of  det.  And  I  care  as  mych  for  worldly  honor  as  I 
care  for  the  flying  of  a  fethyr  in  the  wind." 

He  adds  the  interesting  information  that  he  has  "devised  certain 
prayers  to  be  put  in  primers  of  divers  sorts,"  some  of  which  are  printed 
already  in  a  "lytyl  primer  which  I  did  send  unto  the  Court."  He  asks 
for  the  privilege  of  printing  this  primer  on  an  extensive  scale.  Possibly 
the  primer  known  as  Cough's  Primer  of  1536  may  be  the  one  Rastell 
alludes  to. 

later  he  suggests  to  Cromwell  that  seven  Masters  in  Chancery  should 
be  appointed  to  aid  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  dealing  with  cases  of  heresy 
and,  further,  that  learned  men  be  appointed  to  draw  sermons  in  English 
which  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  curate  with  a  command  to 
preach  or  read  them  on  Sundays.  He  follows  up  these  suggestions  with 
"notes  of  works  to  be  printed  before  Parliament  meets." 
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i.  A  little  book  proving  that  priests  may  marry  and  work  for  their 
living.  2.  A  little  book  proving  that  men  may  not  honour  images  nor  offer 
unto  them.  3.  Another  proving  that  the  prayers  of  men  that  be  here 
living  for  the  souls  of  them  that  be  dead  can  in  no  wise  be  profitable  to 
them  that  be  dead. 

After  that  there  follow  "  Bylles  to  be  drawen  against  the  next 
Parliament." 

i.  For  priests  marrying.  2.  Against  offering  to  images.  3.  For  the 
Reformation  of  the  Common  Law.  4.  For  the  Reformation  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  5.  Against  excessive  fees  taken  by  law  clerks. 

In  the  summer  of  1535  John  Whalley,  Cromwell's  agent  at  the  Charter- 
house, wrote  to  his  master  reporting  that  Rastell  had  made  a  search  among 
the  books  there  and  removed  the  Statutes  of  Bruno  and  such  like  books, 
leaving  only  the  Bible  and  other  good  Catholic  books.  He  wrote  again 
about  the  same  time  reporting  that  Rastell  had  been  coming  daily  to 
the  Charterhouse  in  Cromwell's  name  "to  common  with  the  monks  and 
reconcile  them  if  he  may."  "Syr,"  says  Whalley,  "altho  Mr.  Rastall  be  a 
very  properly  learned  and  an  honest  man,  and  of  good  experience,  yet  I 
think  he  is  not  the  man  that  shall  prevail  amongst  them,  for  they  laugh 
and  jest  at  all  things  that  he  speaketh." 

Rastell's  suspicion  of  the  attitude  of  "  some  whom  ye  call  priestes  and 
spiritual  men  "  was  well  founded,  for  soon  after  this  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1535,  which  settled  the  old 
City  dispute  of  tithes  and  offerings  that  Hunne  had  taken  his  part  in 
twenty  years  earlier. 

The  facts  are  sufficiently  clear,  for  it  appears  from  a  theological  tract 

at  the  Record  Office  (ix.   19)  that  Rastell,  examined  by  the  Archbishop 

and  his  court,  denied  that  curates  might  claim  their  living  by  tithes  and 

oblations,  and  he  based  his  contention  in  characteristic  fashion  on  the  laws 

-of  nature,  of  man  and  of  God,  that  he  had  expounded  in  the  Preface  to  the 
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Book  of  the  Assizes  in  1514.  After  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  argued 
with  him,  Rastell  "  sung  again  his  old  song  "  which  wearied  Cranmer,  who 
said  that  if  he  had  anything  new  to  say  he  should  be  heard. 

Other  evidences  show  that  he  was  treated  as  belonging  to  a  set  of 
over-zealous  reformers  among  whom  were  Bale  and  Marshall,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  in  Marshall's  Primer. 

But  even  Rastell's  old  friend  Clement  Urmston,  who  had  worked  with 
him  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  at  the  Greenwich  festivities  of 
1527,  passed  his  last  years  in  the  same  strange  ferment  of  opposition. 
There  exists,  in  Urmston's  handwriting  at  the  Record  Office,  a  long  and 
violent  tract  on  the  Tithes  question  as  well  as  a  MS.  book  of  sermons  of 
363  pages. 

On  the  zoth  April,  1536,  Rastell  made  his  will,  appointing  the  King 
and  Ralph  Cressey  his  executors.  His  executor  reported  his  death  on 
25th  June,  1536.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  confinement,  for  his  last 
letter  is  addressed  from  prison  to  Cromwell,  as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Privy  Seal,  an  office  for  which  Cromwell's  Patent  is  dated  8th  July,  1536. 

In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "now  by  long  imprisonment 
brought  to  extreme  misery,  forsaken  of  his  kinsmen,  destitute  of  his 
friends,  comfortless  and  succourless,"  "the  scorn  of  men  and  the  outcast 
of  the  people."  "  If  I  durst  be  bold  to  say  it,"  he  continues,  "  methinks 
I  have  great  wrong  this  long  season  to  have  been  kept  in  durance  without 
coming  to  my  answer." 

To  serve  the  Commonweal  had  been  the  goal  of  his  ambitions.  It  was 
the  theme  of  his  first  Preface  and  his  motive  in  printing  the  Grand 
Abridgment.  For  this  he  planned  his  Voyage,  and  now  at  length  under 
Cromwell  time  seemed  to  have  brought  him  the  great  occasion.  But  there 
was  a  virtue  that  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  Rastell  to  acquire.  He  had 
never  been  either  cautious  or  discreet,  and  caution  at  least  was  necessary 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
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He  is  not  one  of  the  great  figures  of  his  time,  yet  there  are  few  that 
illustrate  more  completely  the  eager  restlessness,  the  variety  and  tragic 
ironies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

And  now,  if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  I  will  tell  you  a  strange 
story  from  Hakluyt's  Voyages  that  forms  an  interesting  sequel  to  Rastell's 
life. 

When  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  the  New  Found  Lands  in  1517,  his 
son  John  was  probably  as  excited  as  a  boy  not  yet  in  his  teens  ought  to  be. 
In  1536,  the  year  of  his  father's  death,  this  same  John  Rastell,  now  a 
Gentleman  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  sailed  with  Master  Hore  and  other 
Gentlemen  and  they  reached  Labrador.  Here  they  were  so  beset  with 
hunger  that  they  were  reduced  to  watching  an  osprey's  nest  for  the  fish 
she  brought  her  young.  They  ate  raw  herbs  and  roots.  A  seaman  killed 
his  mate  while  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  root,  cut  out  pieces  of  his  flesh  and 
broiled  them  on  the  coals  and  greedily  devoured  him.  The  company 
decreased  in  this  way  until  the  officers  discovered  the  ghastly  truth,  and 
the  captain  made  a  notable  oration  "vouching  the  Scriptures  from  first 
to  last  what  God  had  done  in  cases  of  distress  for  them  that  called 
upon  Him." 

"  And  such  was  the  mercy  of  God,  that  the  same  night  there  arrived  a 
French  ship  in  that  port  well  furnished  with  victuals,  and  such  was  the 
policie  of  the  English  that  they  became  masters  of  the  same,  and  changing 
ships  and  vittailing  them,  they  set  sail  to  come  to  England." 

The  French  got  back  too,  and  complained  to  Henry  VIII,  who  being 
moved  with  pity  paid  them  from  his  own  purse. 
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AND    THE 
FORGERIES    OF    ROBERT    WARE. 


BY   PHILIP  WILSON. 
Read  if  December,  1917. 


INTEND  to  speak  this  afternoon  of  two  men  whose 
names  deserve  for  widely  different  reasons  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Sir  James  Ware  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Irish  antiquaries,  and  his  son  Robert  enjoys 
the  more  curious  if  less  honourable  distinction  of 

having  been  the  most  audacious  fabricator  of  historical  documents  who 

ever  lived. 

Born  in  1594  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  James  Ware  entered  Trinity 
College  in  1610,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  six  years  later,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1629,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Member 
for  the  University  in  1634  and  1639,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  an 
active  part  on  the  Royalist  side,  and  after  the  triumph  of  the  parliamentary 
party  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  France.  In  1651  he  obtained  leave 
to  visit  London,  and  appears  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  not  long 
afterwards.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former  office, 
represented  the  University  for  the  third  time  in  the  Parliament  of  1661, 
and  died  at  his  residence  in  Dublin,  on  i  December,  1666. 
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In  1626  he  published  the  first  instalment  of  his  great  work  on 
Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cashel  and 
Tuam,  with  an  appendix  on  the  ancient  Cistercian  monasteries  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  catalogue  of  the 
Leinster  bishops  :  both  these  works  being  subsequently  incorporated  in 
the  author's  De  Prasulibus  Hibernia,  published  in  1665.  In  1639  he 
published  under  the  title  De  Scriptoribus  Hibernia,  a  short  bibliography 
of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  literature,  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  an 
account  of  all  native  writers,  and  the  second  dealing  with  Englishmen  and 
other  foreigners  who  had  treated  of  Irish  affairs.  The  Civil  War  for  a 
time  interrupted  his  studies  :  but  in  1654  he  published  his  De  Hibernia  et 
antiquitatibus  ejus  disquisitiones,  the  first  serious  enquiry  by  one  of  the 
English  colonists  into  the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  Norman  invasion. 
Of  this  work  a  second  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1658.  All  Ware's 
earlier  and  later  books  were  published  in  Dublin  :  but  under  the 
Protectorate  the  only  printing  press  in  Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  persons 
"who  looked  with  disfavour  upon  antiquarian  studies,  and  both  editions  of 
the  De  Hibernia  were  issued  by  a  London  publisher.  In  1664  Ware 
published  his  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Annales,  1485-1558,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  De  Prasulibus  Hibernia  Commentarius — a  complete 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
writer's  own  time.  In  addition  to  his  original  work  Ware  collected  and 
edited  a  number  of  previously  unprinted  treatises  on  Irish  affairs — among 
others  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  the  MS.  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  obtained  from  Archbishop  Usher. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  mistakes  in  Ware's  writings.  The  materials  at 
his  disposal  were  meagre  compared  with  those  to  which  his  successors 
have  had  access  :  but  what  he  accomplished  with  those  materials  was 
astonishing.  His  industry  was  indefatigable  :  but  even  his  industry  was 
less  admirable  than  the  dispassionate  spirit  in  which  he  pursued  his 
researches.  Himself  a  staunch  supporter  of  English  institutions  in  church 
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and  state,  he  recognised,  with  a  liberality  rare  indeed  in  that  age  and  not 
too  common  in  our  own,  that  the  genuine  antiquary  must  have  neither 
political  nor  religious  prejudices.  He  applied  for  information  to  all  who 
were  competent  to  afford  it,  and  did  not  disdain  the  services  even  of 
Celtic  seanachies  and  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

All  Ware's  books  were  written  in  Latin,  and  none  of  them  were 
translated  into  English  during  the  author's  lifetime.  In  1705,  however, 
there  appeared  in  Dublin  a  folio  volume  entitled  The  Antiquities  and 
History  of  Ireland  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  W.  now  first  published  in  one 
volume  in  English,  and  the  life  of  Sir  James  Ware  prefixed^  This  edition 
__was  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  author's  son  Robert  who  contributed  a 
preface  :  though  as  Robert  Ware  died  in  1696,  it  must  have  received  the 
final  touches  from  a  later  editor,  whose  identity  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  It  is  disfigured  by  many  gross  blunders  in  translation  and  contains 
besides  a  great  number  of  passages  of  which  no  equivalent  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Latin  originals,  but  which  the  editor  professed  to  have  derived  from 
his  father's  MSS.  The  Annals  in  particular  are  expanded  at  each  end  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  period  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  II  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Of  these  additions  the  earlier  and  later  portions 
call  for  little  comment :  but  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — the 
period  immediately  succeeding  that  at  which  the  genuine  annals  terminate 
— is  written  in  a  spirit  of  violent  and  dishonest  partisanship  which  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  appended.  The  editor 
nevertheless  had  the  effrontery  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  which  this 
production  is  described  as  "  transcripts  out  of  the  papers  and  records  of  my 
father  Sir  James  Ware,  and  some  of  them  by  him  written  and  fitted,  upon 
a  review,  to  be  published."  In  the  case  of  any  other  person  than  Robert 
Ware  this  abuse  of  a  great  name  would  justly  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
literary  offence  :  but  Robert  Ware,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  guilty 
of  offences  compared  to  which  this  was  a  mere  peccadillo. 

(i)  601  m  2. 
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In  1739  a  certain  Walter  Harris,  who  had  married  a  grand-daughter 
of  Robert  Ware,  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  The  Whole  Works  of  Sir  James  Ware,  containing  the  History  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  expanded  from  various  sources  and  continued  in  the 
Anglican  succession  down  to  the  writer's  own  time.  A  second  volume 
containing  the  "Antiquities"  and  the  "Writers  of  Ireland"  appeared  in 
two  parts  in  1745-46  :  the  whole  being  reissued  with  new  plates  and  title- 
pages  in  1764.  A  third  volume,  which  was  to  have  contained  a  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Annals,  was  promised  but  never  published.  Unlike 
-the  younger  Ware,  Harris  was  a  diligent  and  conscientious  compiler :  but 
he  lacked  the  insight  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  Ware's  works  under  his 
-editorship  have  lost  as  much  in  value  as  they  have  gained  in  volume.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  competent  Irish  scholar  would  undertake 
a  really  critical  edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  writings  :  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  author  of  equal  merit  has  suffered  so  much  at 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  dishonest  editors. 

But  the  printed  works  of  Sir  James  Ware  are  less  our  concern  than  the 
posthumous  history  of  his  MSS.  I  have  said  that  he  collected  information 
from  the  most  diverse  quarters  :  I  should  have  added  that  he  employed 
the  services  of  a  great  number  of  amanuenses.  His  papers,  written  in 
a  great  number  of  different  hands — a  circumstance  which  afforded 
remarkable  facilities  for  interpolation  and  forgery — passed  after  his  death 
into  the  possession  of  his  son  Robert,  from  whom  they  were  purchased  in 
1686  by  the  second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  After  several  intermediate  changes  of  ownership  the  collection 
was  divided.  Part  of  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
is  now  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  and 
still  more  valuable  portion  is  among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
while  a  few  isolated  documents  were  acquired  by  various  private  libraries. 
One  of  these,  entitled  "Memoirs  taken  out  of  the  notes  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  sometime  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  Lord  Cecil's 
papers,  ab  anno  1530  ad  annum  1566,  as  they  were  collected  by  James 
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Usher,  late  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh,"  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  and  is  now  among  the  Additional  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (Nos.  33,  746) — not  however  among  the  other 
papers  originally  belonging  to  the  same  collection,  but  among  the  papers 
which  were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  to  the 
Department  of  MSS.  in  1890.  An  extract  from  this  document,  with  some 
very  valuable  notes  by  Sir  George  Warner,  was  printed  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  1891.  Between  the  death  of  Sir  James  Ware  and 
their  acquisition  by  Clarendon  these  papers  underwent  a  singular  trans- 
formation. Robert  Ware  inherited  something  of  his  father's  antiquarian 
tastes  :  but  he  was  above  and  before  all  things  a  theological  controversialist,- 
with  rather  more  than  a  common  measure  of  the  dishonesty  for  which 
theological  controversialists  in  all  ages  have  been  noted.  Among  the 
genuine  papers  which  he  had  undoubtedly  inherited  from  Sir  James  Ware 
he  inserted  a  number  of  fictitious  documents,  some  of  which  he  published, 
while  others,  after  long  remaining  buried  in  MS.,  have  been  disinterred 
for  the  confusion  of  unwary  historians  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  sources  from  which  Sir  James  Ware  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
these  documents  are  carefully  noted.  Several  papers  are  described  as 
extracts  from  the  Memorials  of  the  Lord  Cecil,  meaning  presumably  Sir 
William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh  :  and  several  others  from  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  his  book  entitled  the  Romish  Policies :  the  latter  reference 
being  in  one  instance  followed  by  a  note  "  Mem  :  many  other  things  in  the 
said  book  worthy  the  printing."  Sometimes,  as  though  to  add  weight  to 
the  reference,  the  precise  page  is  cited.  In  some  cases  an  intermediate 
transcriber  is  named.  Thus  several  documents  are  said  to  have  been 
transcribed  from  copies  made  by  Dr.  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  several  others  by  Dr.  John  King,  Dean  of  Tuam. 

The  success  achieved  by  these  forgeries  was  astonishing.  Burnet  and 
Parr  during  Robert  Ware's  life-time,  Carte  and  Strype  a  generation  later, 
borrowed  freely  and  unsuspectingly  from  Ware's  papers. 
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Among  later  writers  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  same  impudent 
fabrications  may  be  mentioned  Hallam,  Froude,  Gardiner  and,  strangest 
of  all,  Lingard.  "  Peccatur  magnis  auctoribus "  :  I  may  avow  without 
shame  that,  in  a  work  published  as  recently  as  the  year  1912,  I  myself 
accepted  as  genuine  a  correspondence  between  Sir  James  Croft,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  George  Dowdall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  which  I 
have  since  discovered  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  Robert  Ware. 

During  the  troubled  years  1678-1682 — the  period  of  the  Popish  plot 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill — Robert  Ware's  literary  activity  was  at  its  height. 
In  1678  he  printed  two  short  narratives,  which  he  professed  to  have 
discovered  among  his  father's  papers.  These  documents  relate  the 
proceedings  of  one  Faithful  Cummin,  a  Dominican,  and  Thomas  Heath, 
a  Jesuit,  who  were  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  the 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  received 
dispensations  to  act  as  Protestant  clergymen  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
nefarious  designs.  The  documents  themselves  are  described  by  the  editor 
as  transcripts  the  first  of  a  memorandum  by  "  Lord  Cecil "  [i.e.,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh],  the  second  of  an  entry  in  the  episcopal 
register  of  Rochester. 

These  pieces  were  incorporated  in  their  entirety  in  a  work  entitled 
foxes  and  Firebrands,  or  a  specimen  of  the  danger  and  harmony  of  Popery 
and  separation,  which  Dr.  John  Nalson  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Philirenes  in  1680. 

It  is  probable  that  Robert  Ware's  collaboration  in  Foxes  and  Firebrands 
was  not  limited  to  supplying  Nalson  with  this  story.  At  all  events  he 
reprinted  the  book  two  years  later,  with  a  second  part  of  which  he  avowed 
himself  the  author.  The  Hunting  of  the  Romish  Fox  and  the  quenching  of 
sectarian  firebrands  appeared  in  1683,  and  a  third  part  of  Foxes  and 
Firebrands  in  1689.  Besides  these,  his  best  known  works,  Ware  also 
published  a  collection  of  Strange  and  remarkable  prophecies  and  predictions 
attributed  to  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  foretelling  the  appalling 
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judgments  which  were  to  overtake  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  too 
lax  administration  of  the  anti-popery  laws  (1678) :  Historical  Collections  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI  and 
Mary  (1681) :  and  an  account,  purporting  to  be  written  by  John  Garvey, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  of  the  conversion  of  one  Philip  Corwen,  a 
Franciscan,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  other  evidence  (1681).  Some 
of  these  works  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity,  especially  the 
Prophecies  and  Predictions,  which  passed  through  no  less  than  nineteen 
editions,  being  expanded  in  the  later  editions  by  the  inclusion  of  similar 
prophecies  ascribed  to  Luther,  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  other  English  and 
continental  reformers. 

I  shall  now  examine  in  somewhat  greater  detail  two  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Ware's  narratives.  I  have  selected  these  two  first  because 
they  are  rather  more  decent  than  many  of  our  author's  inventions,  and 
secondly  because  in  spite  of  their  intrinsic  absurdity  they  have  been 
repeated  in  our  own  time  by  a  historian  usually  so  careful  and  accurate 
as  Mr.  Bagwell,  as  well  as  by  two  writers  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  The  extreme  diffuseness  of  Ware's  style  has  rendered  some 
abridgment  necessary,  but  the  substance  of  the  narratives  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced. 

The  first  story,  which  is  derived  from  the  Historical  Collections,  runs  as 
follows  :  Queen  Mary  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  having  decided  "  to  call 
the  Protestants  in  question  in  Ireland,"  sent  Dr.  Cole,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  a  commission  to  that  effect  directed  to  the  Lord  Deputy.  Cole 
during  his  journey  spent  a  night  at  Chester,  where  the  mayor  visited  him  in 
his  inn.  Cole,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  showed  the  commission 
to  the  mayor,  observing  "  Here  is  a  commision  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Ireland."  These  words  were  overheard  by  a  maid-servant  called  Elizabeth 
Edmunds,  who,  being  a  zealous  Protestant  and  having  a  brother  in  Dublin, 
was  extremely  alarmed  by  them.  She  watched  for  an  opportunity  and 
contrived  when  the  Doctor's  back  was  turned  to  abstract  the  commission 
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from  the  box  containing  it,  "and  placed  in  lieu  thereof  a  pack  of  cards, 
with  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  uppermost."  Cole  proceeded  on  his  journey 
without  examining  his  papers  :  and  it  was  only  on  17  October  when  the 
box  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  that  the 
trick  was  discovered.  The  Lord  Deputy,  who  had  no  wish  to  be  a 
persecutor,  turned  the  matter  off  with  a  laugh.  "Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile."  Cole 
returned  to  England  and  procured  a  second  commission  :  but  before  he 
could  reach  Dublin  a  second  time  Queen  Mary  died. 

As  evidence  for  this  extraordinary  story  our  author  refers  to  "a  copy  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cork  his  memorials,  as  also  of  Henry  Usher,  sometime 
Lord  Primate  of  Armagh,  being  entered  among  Sir  James  Ware's  MSS., 
who  hath  often  heard  the  late  James  Usher,  nephew  to  the  said  Henry  and 
also  Primate  of  Armagh,  aver  the  same,  and  wondered  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
not  inserted  it  among  his  Acts  and  Monuments"  Our  author  adds  that 
Elizabeth,  having  heard  the  story  from  the  Lord  Deputy,  granted  a  pension 
of  ^40  per  annum  (equivalent  to  at  least  ^400  of  our  present  money)  to 
the  maid-servant  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  afterwards  Mattershed. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  entire  story  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning 
to  end.  Elizabeth  Edmunds  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  imaginary 
person  :  at  least  there  is  no  allusion  to  her  pension — a  large  one  at  a  time 
when  the  salary  of  the  Lord  President  of  Munster  did  not  exceed  ^150 — 
in  any  official  document.  No  trace  of  the  "  memorials  "  of  Lord  Cork  or 
Archbishop  Usher  has  been  discovered  outside  the  Ware  MSS.  Sir  James 
Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland  extend  to  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  :  but, 
although  we  are  assured  that  this  story  was  derived  from  his  papers, 
he  never  alludes  to  it.  He  does,  however,  tell  us  something  which  is 
not  without  interest  in  this  connection.  He  tells  us — and  his  statement  is 
corroborated  by  contemporary  official  documents — that  the  Lord  Deputy 
left  Ireland  on  15  September,  1558,  and  only  returned  to  Dublin  on 
8  November.  The  dramatic  scene  on  17  October  is  thus  shown  to  be  a 
physical  impossibility. 
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The  second  narrative,  which  is  still  more  sensational,  is  found  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  The  Hunting  of  the  Romish  Fox,  and  is  ostensibly  derived 
from  The  Lord  Cecil's  Memorials.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  In 
August,  1559,  when  the  English  liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  "several  of  the  Romish  clergy,"  displeased  at  the 
innovation,  decided  to  excite  a  riot,  and  for  that  purpose  to  work  "a 
pretended  miracle."  Just  before  the  service  a  certain  Richard  Leigh,  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  placed  a  sponge  soaked  in  blood  on  the 
head  of  the  crucifix  on  the  altar.  After  a  little  while  the  blood  began  to 
trickle  down  the  face  of  the  image,  whereupon  one  of  the  conspirators 
exclaimed  "Behold,  our  Saviour's  image  sweats  blood"  and  another 
answered  "  How  can  he  choose  but  sweat  blood  when  heresy  is  come  into 
his  church  ?  "  At  this  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  rest  of  the  Privy  Council 
hastened  out  of  the  church  "fearing  some  harms."  Archbishop  Curwen, 
however,  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  He  directed  a  sexton  to  examine  the 
image  :  the  sponge  was  discovered  :  and  the  fraud  was  traced  to  Father 
Leigh.  Leigh  and  his  accomplices  were  sentenced  to  stand  on  a  table  with 
their  hands  and  legs  tied  and  a  paper  describing  their  offence  pinned  to 
their  breasts  for  three  successive  Sundays,  and  to  listen  to  sermons  on  the 
sin  of  lying  :  after  which  they  were  imprisoned  and  subsequently  banished 
the  realm.  The  detection  of  this  flagrant  imposture  led,  we  are  told,  to 
the  conversion  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons.  The  whole  transaction 
was  related  in  a  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Parker,  who  made 
use  of  it  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  crucifixes 
from  churches,  to  which  she  had  previously  been  opposed. 

This  story,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Strype  and  by  numerous  later 
writers,  is,  like  its  predecessor,  false  from  beginning  to  end.  Neither  the 
"  memorial "  of  Cecil  nor  the  letter  of  Curwen  has  ever  been  discovered. 
Neither  in  the  official  despatches  of  Sussex  nor  in  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  Parker  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  occurrence.  The 
controversy  about  images  gave  rise  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  a 
voluminous  pamphlet  literature  :  but  in  that  literature  the  story  of  the 
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bleeding  crucifix,  though  a  most  tempting  topic  for  the  Puritan  party,  is 
never  mentioned.  Finally,  in  a  recently  discovered  calendar  of  the  canons 
of  Christ  Church  the  name  of  Richard  Leigh  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  examine  with  equal  minuteness  the 
remainder  of  Ware's  stories  :  but  they  have  all  a  few  common  features 
which  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

(1)  Although  all  the  papers  are  professedly  transcripts  and  are  in  a 
handwriting   which   is   undoubtedly  that   of  Robert  Ware,   in   no   single 
instance  has  the  original   of  any  of  them  been  discovered.     Moreover, 
although  many  of  them  are  professedly  extracted  from  larger  works,  no 
trace  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  has 
ever  been  discovered  outside  the  pages  of  Ware  and  the  writers  who 
borrowed  from  him. 

(2)  Many   of  the  persons    mentioned  are,    like   Richard   Leigh   and 
Elizabeth  Edmunds,  purely  imaginary  :  at  least  their  names  do  not  occur 
in  any  genuine  document.     Thus  we  are  told  in  the  narrative  of  Faithful 
Cummin — a    narrative   which   is   described   as   "an    extract   out   of    the 
memorials  of  the  Lord  Cecil  .  .  .  from  whose  papers  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  Reverend  Bishop  Usher,  some  time  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  " — that 
Cummin  was  examined  before  the  Privy  Council  on  Monday,  5  April, 
1567  :  that  the  examination  was  adjourned  until  the  i3th,  before  which 
latter  date  he  contrived  to  escape  from  custody  :  but  not  only  do  the 
official  "  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council "  contain  no  notice  of  Faithful  Cummin, 
but  they  prove  conclusively  that  the  Council  did  not  meet  at  all  on  either 
of  the  days  named.     We  are  told  that  the  narrative  of  Thomas  Heath  was 
"taken  out  of  the  Register  of  the  Episcopal  see  of  Rochester,  in  that  book 
which  begins  '.'Anno  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar.  and  continued  to  15  Eliz."  :  but 
the  genuine  register  of  Rochester  contains  no  mention  of  Thomas  Heath. 
We  are  told  that  William  Bulgrave,  a  Dominican,  was  executed  at  York 
Castle  for  treason  in  the  year  1569  :  but  in  The  Criminal  Chronology  of 
York  Castle,  a  work  based  on  official  records  and  containing  full  particulars 
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of  all  persons  executed  at  York  from  1379  to  1867  (the  year  of  publication) 
the  name  of  William  Bulgrave  is  not  found.  We  are  told  that  Samuel 
Mason,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  renounced  his  errors  in  the  year  1566,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at  that  time  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  appointed  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  subsequently  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of 
Finglas  :  but  neither  in  the  correspondence  of  Sidney,  who  complains 
incessantly  of  the  contumacy  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  competent  preachers,  nor  in  the  parish  register  of  Finglas,  is 
there  any  trace  of  Samuel  Mason.  The  name  of  Ludovic  Freake,  another 
Jesuit,  who  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  several  conspiracies  against  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,  occurs  again  and  again  in  Ware's  narratives,  but 
it  is  never  found  outside  them.  One  name  at  least  can  be  proved  to  have 
originated  in  an  amusing  blunder.  In  the  fragment  relating  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  we  meet 
with  a  certain  Edward  Le  Wolsey,  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Now  Sir 
George  Warner  has  shown  that  any  statements  in  that  paper  which  are  not 
pure  inventions  are  taken,  often  verbatim,  from  the  Annals  of  Morgan 
Godwin  (1630).  In  those  Annals  we  find  mention  of  "Edward  Lee, 
Wolsey  his  successor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  York."  Ware's  eye  had 
clearly  caught  the  name  in  glancing  through  the  volume,  while  his  mind 
had  failed  to  assimilate  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Sometimes,  however,  Ware  contrives  to  get  hold  of  the  name  of  a  real 
person.  When  he  does  so  he  nearly  always  tells  us  something  about  him 
which  is  contradicted  by  more  reliable  authorities.  Thus  in  the  second 
part  of  Foxes  and  Firebrands  we  have  a  copy  of  the  recantation  in  1585 
of  Malachias  O'Malone,  who  is  described  as  a  Carmelite  friar  and  a  brother 
of  McWilliam  Euter.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  certain  Malachias 
O'Malone  conformed  to  the  Protestant  church  in  that  year.  But  the  real 
Malachias  O'Malone  was  not  a  Carmelite,  but  a  secular  priest.  He  had 
been  a  canon  of  Kilmacduagh,  and  claimed  to  be  papal  Bishop  of  Killaloe  : 
though  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  had  forged  the  brief 
for  his  appointment.  He  was  certainly  not  a  brother  of  McWilliam  Euter  : 
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for  McWilliam  Euter  was,  as  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  Irish 
genealogy  is  aware,  the  chief  of  the  Mayo  Burkes.  Ware,  in  fact,  has  here 
made  one  of  his  characteristic  blunders.  A  State  paper  of  1585  records 
that  "Malachias  O'Malone  and  a  friar,  brother  to  McWilliam  Euter"  had 
renounced  the  errors  of  Rome.  Ware  had  evidently  seen  this  paper,  had 
omitted  to  note  the  word  "and,"  had  run  two  persons  into  one,  and 
concocted  an  account  which  was  not  true  of  either  of  them. 


SCOTTISH    BOOKBINDING,    ARMORIAL 
AND    ARTISTIC. 


Bv  E.    GORDON    DUFF. 
Read  18  February,  1918. 


,NYONE  who  sets  out  to  study  the  history  of  Scottish 
bookbinding  is  met  at  the  outset  with  a  very  serious 
drawback,  lack  of  material. 

England  can  show  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward 
innumerable  specimens  of  each  succeeding  style. 

But  Scotland  is  in  an  entirely  different  position.  Until  comparatively 
modern  times  it  was  a  divided  nation,  and  when  not  quarrelling  with 
foreigners,  engaged  in  domestic  and  clan  feuds.  Highlanders  and 
lowlanders  were  peoples  apart.  When  a  man  was  outlawed  at  Edinburgh 
and  banished  the  country,  he  removed — north  of  the  Tay.  Family  feuds 
were  bitter  and  never  ending,  the  lowlands  were  harried  by  the  English, 
the  borders  were  for  ever  being  raided.  What  time  had  a  man  for 
collecting  books,  and  what  chance  of  preserving  his  library  if  he  made  one. 
In  spite  of  all  this  books  were  collected  and  libraries  were  made.  Quiet 
men  here  and  there  formed  wonderful  libraries.  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the 
warlock  who  sold  his  shadow  to  the  devil,  had  a  famous  collection.  Even 
the  fiercest  fighters  unbent  occasionally.  In  the  printed  list  of  subscribers 
to  one  of  the  most  ponderous  of  ecclesiastical  histories,  even  for  Scotland, 
may  be  seen  the  name  Robert  Roy  Macgregor,  alias  Rob  Roy. 
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Another  cause  for  the  scarcity  of  our  own  books  and  bindings  is  the 
want  of  proper  places  for  preserving  them. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  Royal  Library,  and,  strange  for  so  patriotic  a 
country,  no  National  Library.  Our  cathedrals  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and  in 
none  of  the  very  few  still  preserved  do  any  libraries  exist,  unless  there  be 
some  small  collection  at  Kirkwall.  The  most  important  old  collections 
are  those  preserved  in  the  Universities,  and  the  most  interesting,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  old  bindings  are  the  libraries  of  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrews,  the  latter  especially.  At  Edinburgh  the  hand  of  the  restorer 
is  unfortunately  much  in  evidence.  The  library  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  which  he  presented  to  the  University  in  1627  was  entirely 
rebound  two  hundred  years  later.  The  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
the  most  important  of  the  Scottish  libraries  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  early  books  and  manuscripts, 
but  owing  to  the  restrictions  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  only  way  to  gather  information  about  the  bindings. 

Though  we  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge  point  to  well  defined 
schools  of  binding  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  can  show  a  few  isolated 
specimens  of  remarkable  interest.  The  first  I  would  describe  is  on  a 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  Abbotsford  library.  It  is  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  the  three  treatises  entitled,  The  tree  of  battles,  the  Order  of 
Chivalry  and  the  Government  of  Princes  and  ends  with  the  following 
colophon  :  "  Translatit  be  me  Gilbert  of  the  Haye,  knycht,  maister  in  Art 
and  Bachilere  in  Decreis,  Chaumerlayn  unquhile  to  the  maist  worthy 
King  Charles  of  Fraunce,  at  the  request  of  ane  hie  and  mychty  prince 
and  lord,  Williame,  Erie  of  Orknay  and  of  Cathnes,  Lord  Synclere,  and 
Chancellare  of  Scotland,  in  his  Castell  of  Rosselyn,  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
a  thousand  four  hundredth  fyfty  and  sex." 

The  binding  is  apparently  contemporary  and  elaborately  ornamented 
with  designs  built  up  with  thirty-three  separate  stamps.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cover  is  a  panel  of  twenty  stamps  placed  side  by  side  in  four  rows  of 
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five.  Each  stamp  contains  a  figure  of  an  apostle,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
and  the  first  eight  are  repeated.  The  panel  is  enclosed  in  a  double  frame 
of  smaller  dies  with  an  ornamental  band  above  and  below,  while  outside 
this  again  is  a  double  Oxford  frame  of  blind  tooled  lines  broken  up  by 
masses  of  ornament. 

The  great  interest  of  the  binding  lies  in  the  inscription  at  the  bottom 
of  the  centre  panel,  "  Patricius  lowes  me  ligavit."  This  is  not  on  a  single 
stamp,  but  on  three,  "  Patricius,"  "  lowes  me  "  and  "  ligavit." 

Roslin  where  the  book  was  written  is  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and 
the  binding  was  probably  made  in  the  latter  town.  Patrick  Lowes  was  no 
doubt  a  professional  binder,  since  he  used  stamps  with  his  name  engraved 
on  them,  and  a  man  of  that  name  was  a  burgess  and  had  a  house  in 
Edinburgh  between  1447  and  1466. 

In  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  a  volume  containing  some  early 
printed  books  which  in  1475  belonged  to  a  certain  Henry  Barry,  rector  of 
Collace,  and  was  by  him  given  to  the  monastery  of  Dundee.  The  binding 
is  of  stout  black  leather,  the  sides  divided  by  diagonal  lines  into  diamond 
shaped  compartments  in  each  of  which  a  small  conventional  flower  is 
stamped. 

Another  most  remarkable  binding,  of  which  I  am  able  to  show  you  a 
reproduction,  is  on  one  of  the  town  books  of  Dunfermline.  This  binding 
is  in  its  way  quite  unique.  It  is  of  dark  leather  with  the  elaborate  bands 
usual  in  ledgers  which  had  to  open  and  lie  flat.  The  decoration  consists 
of  three  impressed  pictures,  the  top  one  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
seated  between  Saint  Barbara  and  Saint  Catherine,  the  lower  one  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  third  an  old  woman  with  a  distaff  beside 
her  seated  by  a  fireplace  and  superintending  some  cooking  operations.  If 
the  scene  is  also  a  biblical  one  the  reference  has  escaped  me. 

Now  though  the  decoration  is  extremely  effective  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  stamps  used  were  not  intended  for  book  binding.  In  ordinary 
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panel  stamped  bindings  the  figures  and  objects  are  in  relief  upon  a 
depressed  background,  here  they  are  merely  outlined,  the  impressions 
made  from  raised  lines  upon  a  bookblock  engraved  like  a  woodblock  used 
for  printing  pictures.  What  the  original  purpose  was  for  which  these 
objects,  probably  metal,  were  made,  is  at  present  an  unsolved  puzzle. 

They  are  ecclesiastical  in  character,  and  Dunfermline  was  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  abbey,  the  most  renowned  in  Scotland,  whose  abbot  was  the 
supreme  ruler  over  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

They  are  perhaps  the  foundations  or  matrices  for  enamels,  and  were 
intended  to  be  joined  together  to  form  the  foot  or  some  other  part  of  a 
monstrance  or  chalice.  These  three  could  not  have  been  intended  to  go 
together  for  the  patterns  at  top  and  bottom  of  each  do  not  match,  but  they 
may  be  odd  parts  out  of  sets,  for  some  reason  discarded.  Sir  Hercules 
Read  of  the  British  Museum  who  kindly  examined  the  rubbings,  while  not 
rejecting  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  the  groundwork  for  enamels 
considers  it  quite  possible  that  they  were  really  intended  for  stamping 
leather,  probably  for  covering  little  pyramidal  boxes  such  as  the  pyxes  used 
to  hold  wafers. 

In  England  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  panel  stamped 
bindings  were  produced  in  great  number  and  variety.  Many  bear  the 
initials  and  marks  of  the  stationers  who  produced  them,  more  were 
unsigned. 

In  this  branch  of  binding  Scotland  is  practically  unrepresented.  At 
any  rate  I  have  so  far  found  only  one  panel  binding,  among  the  thousands 
I  have  examined,  that  has  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  considered  Scottish 
work.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  book,  which  is  in  the  University  Library 
at  St.  Andrews,  are  ornamented  with  small  rough  tools  while  in  the  centre 
of  each  side  is  a  small  panel,  some  3^  by  2^  inches  with  a  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  two  women  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
work  is  much  simpler  in  style  than  is  usual  in  such  panels,  and  the  lines 
of  the  drapery  are  well  designed  and  deeply  engraved.  There  is  not, 
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unfortunately,  any  binder's  name  or  mark,  but  the  similarity  of  the  colour 
and  texture  of  the  leather,  and  of  the  shapes  and  designs  of  the  small  tools 
to  what  we  find  in  other  Scottish  bindings,  as  well  as  the  language  and 
writing  of  the  manuscript  used  to  line  the  boards,  all  point  to  this  being  a 
genuine  example  of  a  native  panel  stamped  binding. 

We  know  the  names  of  many  binders  working  at  this  time,  William 
Bonkill  received  in  1501  the  sum  of  £6  13^.  $d.  for  binding  twenty-five 
volumes  for  the  royal  library,  and  David  Traill  is  also  several  times 
mentioned  in  accounts  as  binding  books  for  the  King. 

An  interesting  series  of  bindings  now  preserved  in  the  fine  library 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum  may  probably  be  of  north  country 
work.  There  are  some  dozen  volumes,  all  with  one  exception  legal  folios 
dating  from  1499  to  1535.  An  inscription  in  each  volume  records  that  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  was  captured  on  8  May,  1543,  and  that  the  book  was 
brought  away  by  Sir  William  Norris  of  Speke,  and  given  as  an  heirloom 
to  remain  at  Speke.  The  books  remained  at  Speke  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
until  that  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Topham  Beauclerk,  Johnson's 
friend,  who  sold  the  contents  of  the  Hall  about  1777,  and  the  books  were 
bought  by  a  Liverpool  solicitor,  Henry  Brown,  at  whose  sale  in  1825  they 
were  bought  by  the  Athenaeum.  A  Bible  from  the  same  source  was  found 
in  1853  in  an  old  cottage  near  Liverpool  on  property  belonging  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  who  generously  presented  it  to  the  club  to  be 
preserved  with  the  other  volumes. 

The  county  histories  assert  that  the  books  were  taken  from  Holyrood 
Palace,  but  this  I  very  much  question.  The  earlier  volumes  belonged  to 
Patrick  Panter,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  the  Bible  to  Alexander  Mylne 
his  successor,  so  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  looted  from  the  official 
residence  of  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  which  stood  in  the  Lawnmarket 
at  Edinburgh,  a  fine  old  house  destroyed  by  fire  in  1771. 

The  law  books  are  bound  in  dark  calf  with  small  dies  of  the  simplest 
design. 

H  2 
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The  Bible  is  also  in  dark  calf  with  a  panel  on  the  sides  made  with 
a  narrow  roll  and  having  a  small  gilt  ornament  at  each  corner.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  two  sides  runs  the  inscription  "R.  P.  Allex.  Abb. 
Cambuskennet  vicecancellarii.  Reg.  Scoto."  and  the  date  in  Roman  numerals 
1533- 

In  the  use  of  armorial  book-stamps,  other  than  those  of  royalty,  Scotland 
led  the  way.  The  earliest  claimed  for  England  is  that  used  by  Henry 
Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  born  about  1511  and  died  about  1580. 
He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1544  and  as  the  garter  encircles 
the  shield  on  his  stamp,  it  must  have  been  engraved  after  that  date. 

The  earliest  Scottish  stamp,  the  only  known  example  of  which  is 
exhibited  here  to-night,  is  that  of  William  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
Born  in  1479,  ne  became  Dean  of  Glasgow  in  1527,  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1530.  In  1534  he  was  ambassador  to  England 
and  France.  He  built  and  endowed  the  library  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  leaving  to  it  his  own  books,  though  strangely  enough  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  volume  there  now  with  his  arms  on  the  binding.  He 
died  at  Aberdeen  in  1545. 

The  stamp  is  circular  and  measures  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  centre  is  an  ornamental  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Stewart  of  Garlics,  a  fess  cheeky  surmounted  by  a  bend  engrailed.  This  is 
between  the  initials  W.  S.  and  above  is  a  mitre.  Round  all  runs  a 
gracefully  twisted  ribbon  with  the  legend  "Exultabo  in  Jesu  meo."  As 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  intimate  relations  between  Scotland  and 
France  at  this  time,  the  influence  of  foreign  taste  is  apparent  in  this  stamp, 
as  it  was  in  most  Scottish  arts  and  crafts  of  the  period.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  engraved  abroad,  nor  has  it  any  resemblance 
to  any  early  foreign  stamp. 

The  example  set  by  Bishop  Stewart  was  not  long  in  being  followed  by 
other  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  between  1550  and  1560,  at  least  ten 
stamps  were  engraved.  These  mostly  follow  one  model.  In  the  centre  is 
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the  family  coat  of  arms,  with  mitre  or  crozier.  Below  is  a  motto,  personal 
not  family.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  name  and 
designation  of  the  owner,  and  in  many  cases  also  with  a  date.  Many  of 
these  names  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland  in 
the  troubled  times  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  the  date  1550  is  the  stamp  of  Henry  Sinclair,  Dean  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  a  member  of  Queen  Mary's  privy 
council.  He  died  in  1565.  Dated  1552  are  two  more  stamps,  William 
Gordon,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
William  Gordon,  last  pre- reformation  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  who 
succeeded  William  Stewart,  was  Chancellor  of  Moray  and  died  in  1577. 

James  Beaton,  last  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  faithful 
friend  of  Queen  Mary  retired  to  France  in  1570  taking  with  him  the 
muniments  and  treasures  of  his  diocese.  At  his  death  in  1603  these  with 
his  own  fortune  were  bequeathed  to  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  these  valuable  documents  were  removed  to 
St.  Omer  and  have  since  been  lost  sight  of.  Tradition  has  it  that  they 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  conveying  them  back  once  more  to 
Scotland. 

The  Archbishop  used  also  a  larger  stamp,  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
smaller,  but  with  the  date  altered  to  1576. 

1554  is  the  date  on  the  stamp  of  Andrew  Durie,  Abbot  of  Melrose,  and 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  or  as  he  calls  it  on  his  stamp  Whithorn.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh  from  a  shock  occasioned  by  a  riot  when  the  Protestants  broke 
up  the  procession  in  honour  of  St.  Giles  in  1558. 

The  next  dated  stamp  is  of  1555,  and  is  that  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
last  Abbot  of  Kilwinning.  He  was  coadjutor  to  his  kinsman  John 
Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  when  the  latter  had  been 
hanged  at  Stirling  in  1571,  succeeded  him  for  two  short  months,  being 
himself  murdered  in  Edinburgh  in  June  of  the  same  year.  His  book 
stamp,  inscribed  "Gavin,  commendator  of  Kilwinning,  1555,"  is  extremely 
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rare,  the  only  example  I  have  found  being  on  a  volume  in  the  library  of 
York  Minster. 

Alexander  Beaton,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  had  a  stamp  dated  1556. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beaton. 

The  last  dated  stamp,  1558,  is  that  of  Robert  Reid,  Abbot  of  Kinloss 
and  Bishop  of  Orkney.  He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  taste  and  founded 
the  library  at  Kinloss  as  well  as  leaving  money  for  the  founding  of  a 
college  at  Edinburgh. 

The  last  three  stamps  of  this  series  are  without  date,  but  of  the  same 
period.  They  belonged  to  Archbishop  Crauford,  a  canon  of  Glasgow,  to 
Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  celebrated  as  the  only  bishop  who 
could  be  found  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  between  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  lastly  to  John 
Hamilton,  the  unfortunate  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  has  been 
referred  to  previously. 

These  stamps  are  not  unlike  the  contemporary  ecclesiastical  seals  and 
may  have  been  copied  from  them.  The  original  metal  block  used  for 
making  one  of  these  stamps,  that  of  Andrew  Durie,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  is 
still  in  existence,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Perth. 

It  is  strange  that  there  are  no  specimens  of  royal  book-stamps  previous 
to  Queen  Mary,  while  in  England  they  date  back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  copy  on  vellum  of  Hector  Boece's  Chronicles  of  Scotland  printed  in 
Edinburgh  about  1540,  now  in  the  library  of  Ham  House  is  said  to  be 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  James  V,  but  the  arms  are  really  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  superficially  very  similar. 

Mary's  bindings  are  of  great  rarity,  but  the  majority  are  of  French 
workmanship.  Mr.  Morgan  now  possesses  her  magnificent  copy  of  the 
folio  Ptolemy  of  1490,  which  the  ingenuous  correspondent  of  a  leading 
London  paper  lately  referred  to  as  the  "  unfortunate  young  queen's 
geography  lesson  book." 
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Lord  Rosebery's  copy  of  the  Chronique  de  Savoy e  of  1552  may  be  in 
a  Scottish  binding.  The  decoration  is  plain,  and  not  unlike  other  native 
work,  and  the  book  has  a  long  pedigree  of  Scottish  ownership. 

Her  copy  of  the  Black  Acts  of  1566,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
certainly  in  an  Edinburgh  binding.  It  is  of  dark  brown  calf  and  each  side 
has  a  deep  richly  gilt  border  enclosing  the  arms  of  the  Queen.  These 
have  been  at  one  time  coloured,  the  arms  in  red,  the  unicorn  supporters 
in  white,  but  the  paint  has  been  mostly  rubbed  away.  Below  the  shield 
is  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  above  all  on  a  ribbon  the 
motto  "In  defens."  At  the  sides  are  the  words  Maria  Regina.  The 
whole  design  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  woodcut  on  the  title-page  of  the  book. 

Her  last  husband,  Bothwell,  had  a  fine  armorial  stamp.  In  the  centre 
is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Vaux  quartering  Hepburn,  with  a  coronet, 
helmet  and  crest  above.  In  the  oval  border  surrounding  it  is  the  Latin 
inscription  with  the  owner's  name  and  titles,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Harles,  Crichton  and  Liddesdale,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Scotland.  This  stamp  can  be  approximately  dated,  as  it  was  engraved 
between  1556  when  he  acquired  his  titles  and  1567  when  he  fled  from 
Scotland. 

It  is  strange  that  so  very  few  bindings  are  in  existence  made  for 
James  VI  before  he  became  James  I  of  England.  His  bookbinder,  John 
Gibson  was  appointed  in  1581  at  a  yearly  salary  of  ;£zo  .  .  .  Scots.  A  bill 
of  his  for  binding  books  for  the  King  in  1580  shows  that  octavos  gilt,  and 
presumably  bound  in  calf  cost  ten  shillings  "  Scots,"  but  most  of  the  books 
were  bound  in  vellum,  at  the  cost  of  three  shillings  "Scots." 

In  the  British  Museum  is  one  most  interesting  volume  which  belonged 
to  him,  the  original  manuscript  of  that  delightful  book  he  wrote  for  his 
son,  the  Basilicon  Doron.  It  is  covered  in  dark  purple  velvet  and  has  gold 
clasps  and  corner-pieces.  In  the  centre  of  the  side  are  the  royal  arms  of 
Scotland  with  the  unicorn  supporters  and  the  initials  I.  R.  above. 
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A  word  of  warning  may  be  given  as  to  some  bindings  occasionally 
put  forward  as  specimens  made  for  James  VI.  They  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  gilt  tooling  and  have  an  armorial  shield  in  the  centre  of 
the  covers  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  and  bear  the  initials  I.  R.  It  is 
true  that  the  lion  holds  a  fleur  de  lys  which  the  Scottish  lion  does  not, 
but  that  is  ingeniously  explained  as  symbolical  of  Mary's  first  marriage 
with  Francis.  The  stamp  is  really  that  of  the  Italian  family  of  Ruizi. 
An  example  of  this  binding  is  on  a  copy  of  Florus :  Dei  Fatti  Romani, 
Venice,  1547,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins. 

Even  after  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne  royal  Scottish  stamps 
make  their  appearance  occasionally.  In  them  the  shield  bears  the  arms  of 
Scotland  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  the  quartered  arms  of  France  and 
England  in  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  Ireland  in  the  third.  But  books 
with  such  stamps  cannot  be  considered  as  really  belonging  to  the  King  or 
part  of  a  royal  library,  the  stamp  was  an  official  one.  There  are  volumes 
of  Acts  thus  stamped  with  James'  arms,  no  doubt  for  use  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  Charles'  arms  as  King  of  Scotland  are  on  the  covers  of  the 
large  paper  copies  of  Laud's  Prayer-book  of  1637  prepared  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Chapel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  sixteenth  century  bindings  we 
are  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  examples.  As  I  said  before  no  binding 
with  the  arms  of  James  V  is  known,  but  a  very  beautiful  binding  made  for 
him  is  in  existence.  It  is  on  a  vellum  printed  copy  of  Boece's  Chronicles  of 
Scotland  which  was  formerly  in  the  Hamilton  Palace  library  and  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  bears  the  inscription  Jacobus 
Quintus  Rex  Scotorum,  and  surely  had  an  armorial  stamp  been  in 
existence  it  would  have  been  upon  such  a  book.  The  gilding  on  the 
covers  is  very  rich  and  very  Italian  in  style  resembling  closely  some  of 
the  bindings  "gilt  in  the  Venetian  manner"  by  Thomas  Berthelet  for 
Henry  VIII.  The  tools  may  be,  probably  are,  of  foreign  workmanship, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  binding  was  not  produced  in 
Scotland.  The  volume  was  bound  about  1540,  and  there  is  an  entry  in 
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the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1539  of  a  payment  to  David  Chepman 
of  ten  shillings  Scots  for  "  binding  and  laying  about  with  gold  the  queen's 
matin  book."  This  David  was  son  of  Walter  Chepman  through  whose 
enterprise  printing  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 

In  the  University  Library  at  St.  Andrews  are  a  few  specimens  from  the 
library  of  William  Ramsay  who  was  principal  of  St.  Salvator's  College  from 
1566  to  1570.  In  some  ways  the  work  done  for  him  is  very  similar  to  that 
done  for  the  famous  collector  Marc  Lauwrin.  Both  admired  delicate 
Renaissance  designs,  very  graceful  but  perfectly  simple,  and  used  very 
sparingly.  Both  too  placed  their  names  on  the  covers,  Ramsay  in  the 
form  of  Gulielmus  Ramaseus,  or  Guliel  Ramusius.  One  of  his  bindings 
has  the  ornament  worked  out  in  black  enamel,  another  is  tooled  in  silver. 
The  favourite  little  medallion  with  the  head  of  Dido  also  figures  on  his 
bindings. 

To  return  to  the  armorial  stamps,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  of  people 
who  were  born  in  the  sixteenth  and  died  in  the  seventeenth  century  show 
.  a  marked  change.  None  of  the  stamps  with  two  doubtful  exceptions 
belong  to  ecclesiastics,  nearly  all  are  those  of  nobles.  A  peculiarly  striking 
one  is  that  of  Ludovick  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  afterwards  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  was  born  in  1574  and  died  1624.  In  the  centre  is  a 
shield  with  the  Lennox  arms,  surrounded  by  the  garter,  and  resting  upon 
an  anchor.  This  emblem  was  introduced  because  the  Duke  was  Lord 
High  Admiral.  Above  the  anchor  is  the  coronet,  and  at  the  sides  are  the 
supporters,  two  otters.  The  whole  is  placed  upon  a  circular  peer's  mantle, 
dotted  with  ermine  spots,  and  slightly  folded  over  at  the  upper  corners. 
Other  peers  who  used  armorial  stamps  at  this  period  are  John  Kennedy, 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  Robert  Kerr,  Earl  of  Ancrum,  Robert  Kerr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  John  Maitland,  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  John  Murray,  Earl  of 
Annandale,  and  David,  Baron  Lindsay.  The  stamp  of  this  last-named 
peer  has  a  most  interesting  history.  The  legend  round  it  ran  David 
Dominus  Lindesay  de  Balcarres,  but  when  it  passed  to  his  son  Alexander, 
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the  name  David  was  cut  out  and  Alexander  substituted.  Lord  Crawford 
gives  the  subsequent  history  of  the  stamp,  "  A  short  time  ago  I  was  able 
by  a  fortunate  chance  to  buy  the  original  brass  die  which  had  been  cut 
for  stamping  these  old  volumes,  and  after  his  death  had  probably  been  laid 
aside,  lost,  and  passing  through  all  the  indignities  of  the  shop  of  the  scrap 
iron  dealer,  nearly  300  years  later  came  home  to  greet  the  remnants  of  its 
former  workmanship." 

The  earliest  lady's  stamp  belongs  to  this  period,  that  of  Anna 
Cunynhame,  Marchioness  of  Hamilton,  who  died  about  1644. 

A  neat  small  stamp  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Henryson,  Lord  Chesters, 
one  of  the  lords  of  Session,  while  another  lawyer  represented  is  Thomas 
Nicolson,  Commissary  of  Aberdeen.  His  stamp  has  his  arms  and  initials 
surrounded  by  the  motto  "  Pacem  Jehovah  negat  impiis."  Nicholson  is 
also  interesting  as  the  owner  of  the  first  dated  Scottish  book-plate.  It  is  a 
plain  label  with  the  inscription,  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  1610,  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  type  ornament.  From  that  day  to  the  present  there  has 
always  been  a  member  of  that  family  connected  with  the  law,  in  Aberdeen. 

A  very  charming  little  stamp  has  lately  been  found  on  some  books 
in  a  private  library.  The  charge  on  the  shield  is  a  griffin  salient  within 
a  tressure,  and  on  a  small  label  below  is  the  name  G.  Bass.  This  puzzled 
the  discoverer,  who  perhaps  associated  the  name  with  a  red  triangle 
rather  than  a  griffin. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Lauder  and  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  that  name  were  the  Lauders  of  the  Bass.  The  stamp  is  that  of 
George  Lauder  of  the  Bass  who  flourished  about  1600. 

Lastly  come  three  owners  of  stamps,  Mr.  R.  Bruce,  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  J.  Scott.  The  prefix  Mr.  or  Master  before  a  name  at  this  time 
usually  denoted  that  the  person  was  a  graduate  of  a  university  and  usually 
also  a  minister.  None  of  the  three  has  yet  been  identified.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  would  appear  to  have  been  a  considerable  collector  for  we  know 
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of  three  stamps  belonging  to  him.  When  I  say  we  have  three  of  his 
stamps  I  am  not  strictly  accurate,  for  of  one  stamp  we  have  only  the  ghost. 
The  ghost  of  a  stamp  has  a  strange  sound,  but  I  think  the  explanation  will 
show  that  it  is  quite  a  fair  description. 

A  copy  of  a  work  by  Polanus  printed  in  1612  was  bound  in  a  vellum 
binding.  In  the  centre  of  each  cover  was  a  very  heavily  impressed 
ornamental  stamp,  between  the  letters  M.  A.  S.  Now  letters  when 
impressed  in  this  manner  usually  accompany  an  armorial  stamp,  and  this 
aroused  suspicion  that  an  armorial  stamp  had  been  purposely  defaced. 
By  carefully  removing  the  vellum  from  the  board  of  the  binding,  a  good 
impression  of  this  original  stamp  was  revealed  all  in  white  as  a  ghost 
should  be  and  proved  to  be  one  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  the  only  example  of 
this  particular  stamp  so  far  known.  When  Mr.  A.  S.  came  into  possession 
of  the  volume  he  put  his  initials  upon  it  and  seeing  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  M.  I.  D.  of  the  other  stamp,  defaced  it  with  an  ornament. 

You  may  have  already  remarked  a  peculiarity  of  our  armorial  stamps, 
rarely  found  in  English  examples,  that  is  putting  the  name  or  initials  of  the 
owner  upon  them.  The  initials  are  stamped  in  triangular  form.  The  one 
at  the  top  denotes  the  owner's  standing.  M.  for  Master,  E.  for  Earl,  and 
so  on.  The  first  of  the  lower  initials  stands  for  the  Christian  name,  the 
second  for  the  sirname,  or  if  the  owner  was  a  peer,  for  his  title. 

A  second  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is  the  use  of  mottoes.  In  England 
a  family  has  one  motto,  which  is  usually  found  on  a  ribbon  below  the  coat 
of  arms,  Scottish  families  have  in  addition  a  second  motto,  usually  very 
short,  belonging  to  the  crest.  Thus  we  have  the  "Keep  tryst"  of  the 
Hepburns,  the  "  Amo "  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch,  the  "  Watch "  of  the 
Sempills,  "  Kind  Heart "  of  the  Duffs,  and  the  oldest,  and  most  celebrated 
of  all,  the  "  Bydand "  of  the  Gordons. 

Commoners  and  ecclesiastics  very  rarely  used  their  family  motto,  but 
chose  some  maxim  or  text.  Thus  Thomas  Nicolson  has  "  Pacem  Jehovah 
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negat  impiis,"  while  his  father  used  "  Non  est  mortale  quod  opto."     Mr.  J. 
Douglas  uses  a  different  text  on  all  his  three  stamps. 

An  occurrence  which  materially  affected  the  production  of  our  book 
stamps  and  lessened  their  number  was  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the 
English  throne.  Removing  to  London  he  took  with  him  many  of  his 
friends — far  too  many  according  to  English  opinion — and  bestowed  English 
titles  upon  them,  or  settled  them  in  lucrative  offices.  Such  of  them  as  used 
armorial  stamps  would  have  them  engraved  in  England.  For  example 
Robert  Kerr,  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  has  a  purely  English  stamp. 

Another  factor  which  militated  against  the  armorial  stamp  was  the 
introduction  of  the  book-plate.  Stamping  large  coats  of  arms  on  numbers 
of  books  was  an  expensive  process  and  required  considerably  more  time 
and  trouble  than  pasting  in  printed  labels. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been,  the  number  of  persons  in 
Scotland  born  between  the  years  1600  and  1700  who  used  book-stamps  is 
less  than  half  that  of  those  bom  in  the  preceding  century.  Among  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  of  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of 
Buccleuch.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  possessed  a  very  fine  library.  He 
died  in  1695  and  the  library  was  kept  together  until  1813  when  it  was 
dispersed  by  auction  at  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale's  stamp  is 
not  unlike  a  royal  one  as  the  arms  are  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double 
tressure.  The  lion  however  is  "  dechauss£  "  that  is  the  head  and  legs  are 
divided  from  the  body.  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  born  in 
1626  and  died  when  only  twenty-five  years  old  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth.  The  library 
which  he  collected  was  kept  at  Branxholme  Tower,  near  Hawick,  a  castle 
celebrated  in  border  history,  and  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred 
volumes,  mostly  in  foreign  languages  and  was  valued  at  his  death  at 
^2,666  Scots.  A  considerable  part  of  this  old  Buccleuch  library  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1889. 
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The  decorative  binding  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  little  or  no  special  marks  or  distinctive  style  to  identify  it. 

We  are  still  without  any  native  school  of  binding,  and  such  bindings 
as  we  know  to  have  been  made  in  Scotland  are  usually  plain.  If  we  are 
to  consider  the  people  who  used  armorial  stamps  as  representing  the 
important  collectors  then  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  call  them  patrons  of  fine 
bindings,  a  gilt  line  between  blind  lines  round  the  sides,  or  a  panel 
made  with  a  gold  and  blind  lines  with  a  fleuron  in  each  corner  was  the 
usual  style. 

But,  as  was  the  case  in  earlier  periods  a  few  isolated  and  remarkably 
fine  bindings  occur.  One  is  on  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  23rd  year  of 
James  VI  printed  in  Edinburgh  by  Finlason  in  1621  which  belonged  to 
David  Laing,  the  well-known  librarian  of  the  Signet  Library.  I  should  like 
to  interpolate  a  short  anecdote  connected  with  him.  I  was  walking  with  a 
friend  through  an  Edinburgh  picture  gallery  and  looking  at  a  fine  portrait 
I  remarked  "That  is  a  likeness  of  David  Laing."  My  friend  replied, 
"  How  do  you  know,  you  can't  ever  have  seen  him  ?  "  "  No,"  I  replied, 
"  I  don't  recognise  the  portrait  but  I  recognise  the  binding  of  the  book  he 
holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  on  a  little  manuscript  of  the  Philobiblon  now 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  which  I  know  was  once  a  cherished 
possession  of  his." 

Now  strangely  enough  in  the  only  other  portrait  of  Laing  that  I  have 
seen  he  again  holds  a  book  whose  binding  I  recognised,  the  copy  of 
the  Scots  Acts  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  As  he  chose  to  have  it  in 
his  hand  when  this  portrait  was  taken  it  may  be  presumed  he  valued  it 
very  highly. 

I  am  fortunately  able  to  show  you  a  photograph  of  this  binding,  though 
unfortunately  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  it.  It  shows  the  elaborate  and 
beautiful  tooling  but  not  the  fine  effect  produced  by  the  judicious  use  of 
coloured  enamel,  which  is  introduced  in  the  small  diamond  shaped  spaces 
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in  the  border  and  round  the  centre  circle  and  corner  pieces.  The 
decoration  of  this  binding  shows  an  early  forecast  of  two  kinds  of  ornament 
that  were  to  become  distinctive  of  Scottish  bindings  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  large  circular  centrepiece  and  the  gilt  dotted  groundwork. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  meet  with  some  armorial  bindings  which  are  in  a  class  apart 
and  not  strictly  personal.  These  bindings  belong  to  a  fairly  large  series 
devised  by  and  made  for  Settle,  the  London  city  poet.  He  was  a  hack 
writer  of  the  poorest  type  and  generally  in  bad  circumstances,  and  to 
obtain  money  he  hit  upon  an  ingenious  form  of  begging.  Whenever 
anything  of  note  happened  to  a  prominent  person,  when  he  got  married  or 
died  for  instance,  Settle  prepared  some  hundreds  of  lines  of  doggerel — he 
appears  to  have  had  a  large  stock  ready — which  were  printed  in  folio,  with 
a  special  title-page  and  bound  in  sheepskin  or  inferior  morocco  in  a  rather 
gaudy  manner,  with  the  distinguished  person's  coat  of  arms  stamped  in 
gold  on  the  sides.  It  was  then  forwarded  with  a  gentle  hint  for  a  donation 
in  return.  Generally  the  recipient  or  the  family  was  too  good-natured  or 
conceited  to  return  them,  but  if  they  were  sent  back  the  poet  pasted  a  new 
coat  of  arms  over  the  old  one,  put  in  a  new  title-page  and  tried  elsewhere. 
In  some  cases,  especially  on  the  death  of  a  person  of  position  these  seem 
to  have  been  prepared  to  order  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  family 
and  friends  as  mementoes.  The  arms  on  these  books  are  generally  cleverly 
made  up  from  stock  tools,  but  crests,  and  more  uncommon  charges  were 
occasionally  specially  cut.  Settle  seems  to  have  poured  out  great  quantities 
of  these  books  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1724  and  specimens  are  not 
uncommon.  As  the  subject  matter  was  usually  of  no  interest  and  always 
a  wretched  specimen  of  printing,  someone  hit  upon  the  device  of  extracting 
the  worthless  interior  and  using  the  covers  for  blotting  or  scrap  books. 
The  late  Mr.  Toovey,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Piccadilly  was,  I 
believe,  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  any  examples  that  came  in  his  way  and 
utilising  them  in  that  manner.  Doubtless  quantities  are  yet  preserved  in 
old  private  libraries,  for  Settle's  attentions  were  distributed  widely — in  fact 
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to  anyone  who  appeared  likely  to  acknowledge  his  effusions  in  an  adequate 
manner.  Perhaps  a  supposed  national  characteristic  set  a  limit  to  his 
overtures  to  the  "nobility  and  gentry"  of  Scotland,  at  any  rate  I  have 
noted  only  three  Scottish  examples,  sent,  respectively  to  Hugh  Campbell, 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  David  Colyer,  Earl  of  Portmore,  and  to  the  mourning 
relatives  of  John  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

These  bindings  are  particularly  aggravating  to  a  student  or  historian  of 
armorial  bindings.  They  certainly  are  armorial  bindings  and  therefore 
have  to  be  noticed,  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  personal  and  are  not  the 
distinctive  marks  of  a  collector  or  a  library. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  beautiful  English 
Restoration  style  was  rapidly  deterioriating  and  had  lost  all  invention  and 
initiative,  the  binders  of  Scotland  began  to  develope  a  style  of  their  own, 
and  just  about  the  time  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the  most 
distinctive  national  school  of  binding  which  Scotland  ever  knew  was  firmly 
established  and  vigorously  flourishing. 

As  I  mentioned  before  we  know  of  one  binding  of  1621  which  fore- 
shadowed some  of  the  developments,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  that  the  real  start  was  made. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  one  binding  of  very  ornamental  work, 
which  has  the  date  and  name  of  the  binder.  The  binding  is  of  black 
morocco  with  red  inlays.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  a  bold  strapwork 
geometrical  panel,  and  all  the  remaining  space  is  covered  with  gilding 
produced  with  small  tools.  The  long  branches  with  stiff  leaves,  the 
straight  formal  branches  at  corners  and  the  thistle  tools,  which  are  so 
marked  in  later  work  are  seen  on  this  binding.  The  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  gilt  and  painted  with  floral  devices.  The  book  is  an  Edinburgh  Bible 
of  1676  and  was  a  wedding  present  from  the  binder  himself,  Alex  Ogstoun, 
to  his  wife  Martha  Stevenson.  The  binder  has  improved  the  occasion  by 
introducing  in  the  decoration  of  the  fore-edge  the  text  "A  virtuous  woman  is 
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a  crown  to  her  husband"  and  has  added  his  name  "A.  Ogstoun  fecit  1680." 
The  book  belonged  to  a  noted  collector,  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  and  was 
facsimiled  in  his  privately  issued  illustrations  of  bookbinding.  He  added 
the  note,  "the  inscription  A.  Ogstoun  fecit  1680  probably  means  that  the 
decoration  of  the  edges  was  executed  by  Ogstoun  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  an  elaborate  and  tasteful  binding  could  have  been  executed  in 
Edinburgh  at  that  period."  Mr.  Gibson  Cjaig  however  was  unaware  that 
Alexander  Ogstoun  was  a  known  Edinburgh  stationer  and  binder.  In 
1688  he  got  into  trouble  for  importing  English  octavo  Bibles.  After  his 
death  his  wife,  the  owner  of  the  Bible,  carried  on  the  bookselling  business 
up  to  1738. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  a  very  fine  example  of  binding  on  a 
copy  of  Sir  William  Hope's  Perfait  Mareschal  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1696.  It  is  of  dark  blue  morocco  with  a  doublure  of  red,  and  is  the  only 
early  Scottish  binding  with  a  doublure  that  I  have  seen. 

This  very  representative  style  flourished  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  at  its  best  about  1715.  Most  of  the 
finest  work  is  found  on  Bibles  which  formed  a  very  usual  present  in  those 
days.  It  was  usual  to  bind  the  smaller  Bibles  in  two  volumes,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  was  bound  up  the  metrical  Psalter.  This  latter 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  only  service  book  used  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
Consequently  on  every  Sunday  volume  2  was  carried  to  church  for  use 
while  volume  i  remained  carefully  put  away  at  home.  As  a  result 
volume  2  was  subjected  to  wear  and  tear  until  it  was  practically  destroyed 
and  thrown  aside  finally  as  imperfect  or  worthless,  and  to  find  the  two 
volumes  of  an  Edinburgh  Bible  in  an  equally  well  preserved  condition  is 
peculiarly  rare. 

There  was  fortunately  another  class  of  book  which  often  received  a  fine 
binding  and  which  did  not  suffer  from  much  reading  or  handling.  This 
was  the  University  thesis,  the  successful  candidates  usually  having  some 
copies  specially  bound  for  presentation  to  their  patrons  and  friends. 
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I  saw  not  long  ago  a  very  finely  bound  medical  thesis  with  a  printed 
dedication  on  the  binding  to  His  Royal  Highness  King  James  the  Eighth 
whom  we  know  better  as  the  Old  Pretender. 

The  two  main  types  of  decoration  used  for  these  bindings  was  either 
an  oblong  panel  or  a  large  circular  centrepiece.  The  panel  was  usually 
surrounded  with  ornament  and  had  in  the  centre  a  stiff  conventional 
straight  branch  from  which  sprang  regularly  balanced  leaves.  At  each 
corner  of  the  binding  were  stiff  sprays.  Indeed  a  certain  stiffness  is 
characteristic  of  these  bindings. 

The  finest  examples  are  made  of  a  peculiarly  good  fine  grained  morocco 
of  a  colour  almost  black  but  with  a  blue  or  green  tinge.  At  a  later  date 
red  morocco  became  more  popular  and  with  it  was  introduced  a  very 
curious  looking  and  distinctive  tool,  shaped  something  like  a  palm  leaf  fan. 

In  conclusion  I  may  draw  attention  to  two  points. 

The  great  majority  of  the  fine  Edinburgh  bindings  are  lined  with 
coloured  gilt  paper,  most  of  German  manufacture,  which  has  a  very  good 
effect  and  which  is  very  rarely  found  in  English  bindings. 

Another  point  in  the  ornament  occurring  in  the  majority  of  bindings  is 
the  introduction  of  some  form  of  the  saltire  or  St.  Andrew's  cross  into  the 
decoration  of  the  back.  This  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
if  you  send  a  book  to  an  ordinary  Edinburgh  binder,  I  do  not  mean  to  a 
distinguished  binder  who  copies  foreign  designs,  your  book  will  probably 
return  to  you  with  some  form  of  saltire  down  the  back. 
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N  attempting  to  give  a  slight  account  of  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  based  on  such  books  as  I  have  personally 
examined,  I  propose  to  ignore  the  more  imposing  and 
familiar  books  of  designs  such  as  Colin  Campbell's 
immense  and  valuable  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  Kent's 
Designs^  Gibbs'  Book  of  Architecture,  and  the  publications  of  Ware,  Ripley, 
Brettingham,  Chambers  and  the  like,  and  to  consider  instead,  decade  by 
decade,  the  published  works  of  a  few  architects  and  craftsmen  who  either 
deal  with  what  we  should  call  the  typical  Georgian  small  house,  or,  how- 
ever crudely  and  tentatively,  strike  what  we  are  pleased  to  consider  the 
modern  note  in  their  designs  for  houses  of  a  modest  size,  and  their 
appendages,  in  town  and  country. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  long  and  successful  peace 
Ministry  was  the  creation  of  a  large  middle-class  of  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  smaller  gentry  who  began  to  desire  a  better  type  of  town  house  and 
something  in  the  way  of  a  modest  country  box  besides.  It  was  for  them 
that  the  books  to  which  I  am  drawing  attention  catered.  "  Men  of 
business,"  in  the  words  of  Jose"  MacPacke,  of  whom  more  anon,  "who  all 
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their  lives  have  sidled  along  a  passage  thirty  inches  wide,  or  squeezed  up 
a  staircase  two  feet  wide,  while  gaining  their  fortunes  in  London,  will  find 
themselves  at  ease,  and  be  largely  and  comfortably  accommodated  with 
passages  three  feet  and  stairs  thirty  inches  wide,  while  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  in  the  country." 

The  architectural  tastes  of  the  citizen  in  villegiatura  ranged  from  the 
cube  to  the  pinnacle,  and  his  taste  in  minor  matters  was  equally  various. 
Not  unnaturally  he  made  mistakes  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  but 
the  taste  for  Nature  was  growing,  and  it  is  odd  to  find  Cowper,  that  true 
lover  of  the  country,  so  contemptuous  of  the  movement : 

Suburban  villas,  highway — side  retreats, 

That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets, 

Tight  boxes,  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 

With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays, 

Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there, 

Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 

Even  Miss  Ferrier's  Destiny,  published  as  late  as  1831,  has  some 
good-humoured  ridicule  of  Mr.  Ribley's  country  villa,  The  Grove,  "so 
called  from  a  little  patch  of  poplars  and  Portugal  laurels  at  the  back  of 
the  house,"  which  opened  on  the  Mall  of  an  unnamed  suburb,  hard  by 
Miss  Pinkerton's,  no  doubt. 

The  public  was  ready  and  so  were  the  architects,  among  them  Abraham 
Swan,  to  whom  is  due  the  largest  of  the  early  books  of  designs  for  the  small 
house  produced  in  such  numbers  for  the  next  half  century.  His  collection 
of  Designs  in  Architecture  (2  vols.  fol.,  1757)  is  expressly  stated  in  the  title 
to  be  "for  general  use,"  and  his  preface  contains  phrases  to  the  same 
purpose,  not  unworthy  of  Jane  Austen :  "  As  there  are  more  Gentlemen 
of  moderate  Fortunes  than  of  Great  Estates  who  may  be  inclined  to  build 
Houses,  I  suppose  some  less  expensive  Designs  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Public,  as  being  of  more  general  Use  than  the  Grand  and  Pompous  Designs 
published  by  others.  I  have  endeavoured  also  to  accommodate  the  Great 
and  Noble,  and  intended  to  have  published  some  still  grander  and  more 
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pompous  Designs,  but  then,  considering  to  how  few  Persons  they  would 
be  useful  and  that  they  would  considerably  enhance  the  price  of  the  Book, 
I  determined  to  omit  them."  Swan  is  as  good  as  his  word.  He  devotes 
just  as  much  care  to  the  small  town  house  with  three  or  four  rooms  on 
a  floor  as  to  the  larger  house  of  what  we  may  call  the  Portman  Square 
type.  Even  the  smallest  of  his  designs  will  have  its  back  staircase  and 
large  windows  to  the  so-called  garrets,  well-planned  rooms  that  is,  in  the 
highest  storey ;  a  house  with  four  rooms  to  the  floor  will  have  "  a  circular 
Colonnade  leading  into  the  garden,"  while  a  house  with  five  rooms  to  the 
floor  will  run  to  a  Doric  portico ;  but  nowhere  is  there  slack  or  careless 
planning,  and  every  room,  as  he  justly  boasts,  can,  contrary  to  the  older 
practice,  be  entered  without  passing  through  any  other  room.  There  is  no 
new  note  in  his  houses,  but  the  careful  detail  of  doors  and  windows  and 
the  genuine  dignity  of  his  facades  as  a  whole  must  give  Swan  a  high  place 
among  his  class. 

An  older  and  more  prolific  contemporary  of  Swan's  was  William 
Halfpenny,  "  Architect  and  Carpenter,"  as  he  called  himself  on  his  title- 
pages,  to  whom  Batty  Langley  assigns  the  credit  of  the  rather  curious 
discovery  that  arches  can  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  straight  lines. 
His  earliest  work  appeared  in  1722,  his  latest  in  1761,  and  his  titles  The 
Art  of  Sound  Building,  Magnum  in  Parvo  or  the  Manual  of  Architecture, 
Practical  Architecture,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  indicate,  like  the  "Architect  and 
Carpenter "  of  his  title-pages,  that  he  was  a  practical  craftsman  as  well  as 
designer,  one  of  the  last  of  that  old  school  of  builders  who  combined  a 
reasonable  amount  of  Vitruvian  theory  with  practical  experience,  and  who 
were  so  soon  to  disappear  before  the  advent  of  the  theoretical  or  paper 
architect,  and  the  consequent  divorce  between  building  and  design  which 
was  to  produce  such  lamentable  results  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Once,  and  once  only,  Halfpenny  laid  himself  out — perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  his  son  and  colleague — to  catch  a  passing  fashion,  a  phase 
of  his  work  I  shall  consider  later.  An  earlier  book  is  more  to  the 
purpose  here,  A  New  and  Compleat  System  of  Architecture  Delineated,  in 


a  Variety  of  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Designs  for  Convenient  and  Decorated 
Houses  (the  distinction  is  not  unintentional,  and  we  shall  meet  it  again), 
4to.,  1 749.  The  title,  unlike  most  of  Halfpenny's,  is  not  full  enough,  the 
book  containing  not  only  some  very  good  and  workmanlike  plans  for 
houses  large  and  small  (I  must  except  pi.  31,  which  is  a  nightmare  of  bad 
design  and  worse  decoration),  but  a  really  interesting  design  for  a  chapel 
with  apartments  for  a  chaplain,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  best  dome 
designed  for  an  ecclesiastical  building  that  I  have  met  with  during  a 
century  which  should,  one  feels,  have  been  inspired  by  St.  Paul's.  Plain 
as  the  designs  are — types  of  the  simple  Georgian  house — they  have  a  certain 
dignity,  notably  the  farms,  which  gain  greatly  by  the  treatment  of  barns 
and  outhouses  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  design. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  you  could  get  for  your  money  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  For  ,£563  Halfpenny  provides  you  with  a  twelve-roomed 
farmhouse,  with  dairies,  cowsheds,  stables,  barns,  storehouses,  etc.,  all 
complete.  For  ^1,632  you  could  get  a  really  stately  gentleman's  house 
of  twenty  rooms,  with  four  storeys  and  a  fagade  eighty  feet  long,  of  the 
basement  type  like  most  of  the  period,  but  planned  with  a  view  to  every 
possible  convenience,  and  with  a  garden  front — I  say  it  advisedly — not 
unworthy  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  whereas  the  nightmare  I  have  referred  to, 
bulging  into  turrets  crowned  with  statues  standing  on  melons  cut  in  half, 
cost  over  .£3,000  and  would  have  been  a  source  of  agony  to  every  genera- 
tion. Halfpenny's  genius  did  not  He  in  the  direction  of  Chatsworths. 

The  title  of  Halfpenny's  last  work,  a  modest  octavo,  which  passed 
through  three  editions  between  1751  and  1760,  certainly  cannot  be  called 
inadequate:  Twenty -five  New  Designs  for  erecting  Parsonage -Houses, 
Farm-Houses  and  Inns  with  their  respective  Offices,  etc.,  of  various  Dimen- 
sions, at  the  most  moderate  Expense,  the  Largest  not  exceeding  £500,  and 
the  smallest  under  £,100.  The  whole  intended  as  an  Improvement  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  given  on  that  Subject,  and  rendered  both  Practicable 
and  Beneficial  to  all  concerned  in  Btiilding.  The  houses  have  no  great 
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architectural  pretensions,  but  the  practical  value  of  the  book  must  have 
been  high,  especially  its  detailed  list  of  prices.  For  ^316  os.  $d.  you 
could  get  an  excellent  eight-roomed  farmhouse  with  its  parlour  or  best 
kitchen  (the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  sat  in  the  best  kitchen  at  neighbour  Flam- 
borough's),  its  common  kitchen,  its  two  bedroom  floors,  cowhouses,  its 
milk  room,  wood-sheds,  and  all  outbuildings  complete,  with  stone  walls 
twenty  inches  thick.  To  build  the  same  with  brick  walls  two  bricks 
thick  would  have  cost  ^406  los.  i<£,  nearly  ;£ioo  more,  for  stone  is 
invariably  the  cheaper  material.  Again,  for  ^114  18^.  \\d.  in  stone,  or 
^141  los.  gd.  in  brick,  you  could  get  an  excellent  nine-roomed  house  of 
two  storeys  (pi.  17  No.  2),  such  as  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  garden 
city  of  to-day.  And  Halfpenny  was  no  theorist,  but  a  practical  builder, 
who  was  prepared  to  stand  by  his  own  figures. 

This  relative  expensiveness  of  brick,  by  the  way,  throws  some  light  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl  bo  rough  who,  in  building 
Marborough  House,  imported  Dutch  bricks  in  the  transports  which,  having 
carried  our  armies  to  Flanders,  were  returning  empty  to  England,  thus 
not  only  saving  the  cost  of  carriage  but  getting  his  material  much 
cheaper  than  at  home,  if  indeed  it  cost  him  anything  at  all,  and  was 
not  requisitioned. 

The  most  voluminous  architectural  writer  of  the  period  was  William 
Pain,  "  Architect  and  Joiner,"  as  he  signs  himself,  whose  ideas  of  houses, 
e.g.,  in  The  Builder's  Companion  (fol.,  1765),  are  of  the  same  typically 
English  character  as  Swan's  and  Halfpenny's,  but  whose  shopfronts  are  a 
sheer  delight ;  there  are  many  examples  in  his  best  work,  The  Practical 
House  Carpenter.  The  date  of  this  very  popular  book,  by  the  way,  which 
which  was  edited  and  re-edited  right  down  to  1861,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  :  the  earliest  edition  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  fifth  ;  the 
earliest  I  have  met  with  is  the  fourth,  which  is  also  the  first  cited  in  the 
very  useful  Dictionary  of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society.  The  earlier 
editions  have  probably  been  thumbed  out  of  existence.  The  sixth  edition 
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of  1799  is  described  in  a  list  of  architectural  publications  bound  with  the 
1804  edition  of  Pain's  British  Palladia  as  "  Mr.  PAIN'S  last  work."  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  lived  to  see  that  sixth  edition  through  the  press, 
and  that  the  date  1790  (?)  assigned  to  his  death  in  the  D.N.B.  must  be 
revised.  The  writer  of  that  life  indeed  was  clearly  unaware  that  Pain  was 
still  publishing  new  works  as  late  as  1793,  the  year  of  the  Builder's  Sketch 
Book,  or  Youth's  Pocket  Companion,  which  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to 
be  "published  by  the  author,  No.  12,  Fisher  Street,  Red  Lion  Square." 
The  collection  of  works  by  Pain  and  Halfpenny  in  the  British  Museum  is, 
unfortunately,  very  imperfect,  so  much  so  as  to  be  misleading  as  a  basis 
for  any  bibliographical  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

Pain,  like  Halfpenny,  was  an  example  of  the  craftsman-architect,  and 
his  pattern-books,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  has  pointed  out,  were  freely  used  by 
builders  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  streets  to  the  west 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  near  Long  Acre  there  may  still  be  seen  door- 
ways and  shopfronts  almost  identical  with  his  designs. 

Meanwhile,  houses  of  the  type  dear  to  Swan  and  Halfpenny  are  no 
longer  the  latest  thing.  Strawberry  Hill  (1747)  had  done  its  work,  and  from 
1750  onwards  Gothic  had  become  fashionable,  though  it  took  some  years 
to  reach  a  lower  social  level.  Even  Halfpenny  succumbs  to  "  a  Gentleman's 
House  with  Gothic  Battlements"  as  early  as  1749,  and  by  1775  a  recipe 
for  a  Gothic  mansion  was  included  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Builder's 
Magazine.  The  said  mansion  is  really  a  modest  twelve-roomed  house,  but 
it  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hideousness  due  to  the  sham  battlements, 
flat  machiolations,  decorated  crotchets,  and  Tudor  dripstones,  as  well  as  by 
its  unique  composition,  three  complete  circular  keeps  united  by  flat  walls 
pierced  with  windows,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Nor  was  even 
this  the  finest  flower  of  the  first  Gothic  revival;  to  enjoy  that  we  must 
turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  eighteenth  century  house,  the  garden 
buildings  and  gazebos  which  its  soul  loved.  "Seats  of  Retirement,  i.e., 
alcoves  and  summer-houses,  Umbrellos  [or  band -stand -like  erections 
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intended  for  awnings  or  glass-roofs],  Grottos,  Caverns  and  Hermitages" 
were  among  the  adornments  without  which  no  eighteenth  century  garden 
was  considered  complete.  Ruins  and  Temples  were  usually  for  the  great 
man,  though  the  use  of  the  former  in  a  small  country  place  to  mask  a  barn 
or  cattle-shed  was  an  improvement  of  the  decade  after  Otranto  which  met 
with  the  warm  approval  of  Mason,  the  poet,  in  Book  IV  of  whose  English 
Garden  we  learn  that  Alcander,  an  English  country  gentleman,  has  just 
inherited  his  father's  place,  but  having  Taste,  his  eye  is  offended  by  a  line 
of  "thinly  scattered  beech,  which  tamely  hides  The  blank  horizon,"  and 
called  aloud  for  Landscape  Gardening.  So  he  proceeds  to  improve  it : 

Draw  we  round  yon  knoll, 
Alcander  cried,  in  stately  Norman  mode 
A  wall  embattled,  and  within  its  guard 
Let  every  structure  needful  for  a  farm 
Arise  in  castle-semblance  ;  the  huge  barn 
Shall  with  a  mock  portcullis  arm  the  gate  ; 

And  every  buttress  broad 
Whose  proud  projection  seems  a  mass  of  stone, 
Give  space  to  stall  the  heifer  and  the  steed. 
So  shall  each  part,  though  turned  to  mural  use, 
Deceive  the  eye  with  those  bold  feudal  forms 
That  Fancy  loves  to  gaze  on. 

We  shall  meet  these  "  Feudal  forms "  elsewhere,  and  must  now  turn  to 
other  aspects  of  the  Rural  Retreat. 

For  the  vogue  of  the  Grotto,  Pope  is  largely  responsible.  It  may  be 
denned  as  a  cave,  natural  or  artificial,  adorned  with  the  gayest  shells  and 
pebbles  that  could  be  begged  or  bought.  Shenstone,  who  was  all  for 
Nature,  cherished  his  own  grottos  and  directed  his  friends'.  Mrs.  Delany 
found  shell-work  a  charming  occupation,  while  Thomas  Amory  must  have 
had  pleasant  memories  of  al  fresco  picnics  to  judge  from  the  way  in  which 
the  numerous  charmers  of  John  Buncle  persist  in  haunting  grottos  beside 
purling  streams  and  offering  good  hearty  suppers  to  that  universal  husband. 
The  ordinary  country  gentleman  could  not  run,  like  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hamilton  at  Pains  Hill,  to  a  real  hermit  at  ^700  a  year ;  but  he  could, 
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and  did,  run  to  a  Hermitage  or  hut  built  of  rough  flints,  boughs  or  roots 
of  trees,  while  Terminaires,  gates,  or  seats  at  the  end  of  a  vista,  Seats  of 
Retirement,  Umbrellos  and  the  like  offered  equal  opportunity  to  the 
tasteful  owner.  Gothic  was  the  favourite  style,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
it  was  closely  run  by  the  Chinese  craze,  which  spread  like  an  epidemic 
through  the  politer  world.  Chippendale  Chinese  is  a  crime  condoned  by 
Chippendale's  great  name,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  sober  and  well- 
judging  William  Halfpenny,  led  away  perhaps  by  the  youthful  impatience 
of  his  son  and  collaboratour  John,  produced  in  1752,  in  his  old  age,  a 
book  of  Rural  Architecture  in  the  Chinese  Taste  in  four  parts,  which  had 
reached  a  third  edition  by  1755,  two  years  before  Sir  W.  Chambers  (to 
whom  the  whole  Chinese  movement  has  often  been  attributed)  had  pub- 
lished anything  upon  the  subject.  (The  book,  by  the  way,  also  establishes 
the  relationship  of  the  Halfpennys — said  in  the  D.N.B.  to  be  unknown — 
since  William  refers  to  John  as  his  son  in  the  Preface  to  Part  II.)  The 
simple  Chinese  traceries  for  chair-backs,  gates,  railings,  and  rustic  bridges 
are  in  the  best  taste ;  there  are  excellent  examples  in  Addison's  Walk. 
But  for  the  rest !  Heads  in  Chinese  hats  are  stuck  as  ornaments  on  gate 
posts ;  parrots  play  the  part  of  finials ;  bells  hang  from  every  projection  ; 
fretwork  serpents  hiss  from  every  corner.  But  even  these  excesses  are 
respectable  beside  the  Gothic  Architecture  of  P.  Decker  (son  perhaps  of 
Paulus  Decker  of  Nuremburg)  410.,  1759,  whose  third  plate — Gothic 
Entrance  to  a  Moat — reaches  the  sublime  of  absurdity.  A  slender  arch,  in 
the  most  debased  Strawberry  style,  is  adorned  on  either  side  with  a  tall 
shallow  niche  surmounted  by  an  open  arch,  each  containing  a  statue 
(Edward  VI,  Charles  I  or  Alfred — the  figure  suggests  the  first,  but  I  suspect 
the  last — Queen  Elizabeth, :  and  a  warrior  monarch,  Henry  V,  or  Cceur-de- 
Lion).  Above  these  is  a  fretted  arch  which,  like  Euclid's  line,  has  length 
and  breadth  but  no  thickness,  bristling  with  crockets.  So  much  for  the 

(l)  Decker  seems  to  have  had  a  special  affection  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  she 
appears  on  the  front  of  a  Gothic  temple  (pi.  5)  and  as  a  finial  on  a  Terminary  Seat,  the 
alternative  designs  for  which  are  among  Decker's  most  preposterous  works. 
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"Gothic  Entrance."  Beyond  ib  is  an  island  hardly  large  enough  to  hold 
the  Hermitage,  and  opposite  it,  standing  disconsolate  on  the  bank  tendens 
manus  ripae  ulterioris  amorc,  and  totally  unable  to  get  across  to  the  island 
on  which  this  Hermatic  Retirement  stands,  is  the  Hermit.  This  elegant 
phrase,  Hermatic  Retirement,  is  also  used  by  another  writer,  W.  Wright,  for 
an  arbour  either  built  of  roots  and  trees  as  here  or  more  elaborately  planned. 
Receipts  for  such  buildings  are  most  fully  given  in  Wright's  own  book  : 
Grotesque  Architecture  or  Rural  Amusement,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations 
and  Sections  for  Huts,  Retreats,  Summer  and  Winter  Hermitages,  Chinese, 
Gothic,  and  Natural  Grottos,  Cascades,  Mosques,  Moresque  Pavillions, 
Grotesque  and  Rustic  Seats,  Greenhouses,  etc,,  many  of  which  can  be  executed 
in  Flints,  Irregular  Stones,  Rude  Branches,  and  Roots  of  Trees.  By  William 
Wright,  Architect.  (8vo.,  1768.)  The  pendent  to  this  book,  The  Temple 
Builder's  Most  Useful  Companion,  I  have  unfortunately  not  seen,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  more  entertaining,  and  is  less  germane  to  our  purpose  as 
being  ex  hypothesi  more  suitable  to  the  great  house  of  the  period.  Rural 
Amusement  offers  abundant  suggestions  for  the  small  gardener.  Who 
could  resist  "  An  Hermitage  in  the  Augustine  style  \sic\,  the  front  orna- 
mented with  a  Portico  of  Palm  Trees,  in  the  Pediment  a  Scull"? 
"  On  either  side,"  we  read,  "  Passages  of  Evergreens  lead  to  two  Circular 
Retreats,  one  of  which  is  intended  as  a  Library,  and  the  other  as  a  Bath." 
Let  us  hope  that  the  library  was  not  roofed  with  branches  of  trees  "  in  the 
Augustine  style."  As  to  the  bath,  the  facilities  for  open-air  bathing  are 
remarkably  numerous  in  many  works  of  the  class,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
"  Moresque  Temple "  on  pi.  26,  "  with  Moors'  heads  in  the  Spandrells 
and  Stars  of  Glass  on  an  Azure  Ground  on  the  Roof,"  is  a  more  ambitious 
erection,  described  as  in  style  "a  Medium  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Gothic,  having  neither  the  levity  of  the  former  nor  the  gravity  of  the 
latter,"  nor,  one  may  fairly  add,  the  discomfort  of  such  a  detail  as 
the  "Floor  paved  with  Sheep's  Marrow  Bones,"  recommended  for  the 
Hermitage  on  pi.  V.  If  any  member  of  the  Society  can  throw  any  light  on 
the  extraordinary  phrase  "  a  Fountain  for  Sabateons  "  on  pi.  23  I  should 
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be  glad  of  an  explanation.  None  is  forthcoming  from  the  text  or  plate, 
and  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  in  spite  of  the  many  editions  of  these  many  works, 
had  these  monstrosities  any  but  a  paper  existence  ?  Were  they  one  whit 
more  real  than  that  mysterious  library  in  a  Yorkshire  dale  which  gave  John 
Buncle  such  a  shock  when  he  beheld,  leaning  at  a  desk,  a  grisly  object 
labelled  with  the  words  "  This  Skeleton  was  once  Charles  Henley,  Esq." 
Let  Lloyd  the  wit  and  Bunbury  the  caricaturist  answer  that  question,  and, 
incidentally,  fix  the  guilt  of  their  popularity  on  our  friend  Halfpenny. 
Lloyd's  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Connoisseur  for  August,  1756  : 

The  trav'ler  with  amazement  sees 
A  Temple,  Gothic  or  Chinese, 
With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  rag  on, 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  dragon. 
A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 
A  ditch  of  water  four  feet  wide  ; 
With  angles,  curves,  and  zig-zag  lines, 
From  Halfpenny's  exact  designs. 

And  now  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  come 
The  gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ; 
Here  squabby  Cupids  take  their  places 
With  Venus  and  the  clumsy  Graces  ; 
Apollo  there,  with  aim  so  clever, 
Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever. 

So  much  for  Lloyd,  beloved  and  sung  by  Cowper.  Bretherton's  etching, 
after  Bunbury,  published  in  1770,  entitled  "The  Delights  of  Islington," 
represents  a  sturdy  cit  standing  in  a  few  square  feet  of  garden  adorned 
with  a  dovecot  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  summer-house,  a  Chinese  railing, 
and  a  tall  sundial,  but  bereft  of  its  choicest  treasures  as  the  inscription 
informs  us  :  "  Whereas  my  new  Pagoda  has  been  clandestinely  carried  off, 
and  a  new  pair  of  Dolphins  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Gazebo,  by  some 
Bloodthirsty  Villains ;  and  whereas  a  great  deal  timber  \sic\  has  been  cut 
down  and  carried  away  from  the  Old  Grove  that  was  planted  last  Spring,  and 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  thrown  into  my  Basin  :  from  henceforth,  Steel  Traps 
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and  spring  guns  will  be  constantly  set  for  the  better  extirpation  of  such 
a  nest  of  Villains  by  me,  Jeremiah  Sago."  Satire  has  no  point  unless  the 
object  satirized  is  well  known,  and  Sago's  box  was  clearly  one  of  those 
"august  buildings  of  red  brick"  seen  at  Islington  and  Kentish  Town  by  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  "  standing  amid  clouds  of  dust  in  a  fine  champaign 
country  enamelled  with  odoriferous  flowers  and  well  watered  with  beautiful 
drains  "  ;  but  this  is  not  a  paper  on  the  expansion  of  London,  and  I  must 
return  to  my  main  subject  with  an  apology  for  so  long  an  excursion  into 
these  garden  buildings  which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Small  House 
of  our  period. 

A  work  less  inspiring  than  it  sounds,  which  claims  that  it  is  "  Calculated 
for  Town  and  Country  and  for  all  Persons  in  every  Station,  beginning  with 
the  Farm  house  and  regularly  ascending  to  the  most  Magnificent  Villa," 
as  its  sub-title  announces,  is  the  Convenient  and  Ornamental  Architecture 
of  John  Crunden  ;  410.,  1768.  Crunden  knew  how  to  design  a  good  farm- 
house, and  if  his  Labourers'  Cottages  (PI.  445)  are  like  cardboard  boxes, 
his  farms  and  smaller  houses  (his  Gothic  abortions  excepted)  are  excellent, 
though  his  Mansions  are  apt  to  be  monuments  of  pompous  absurdity. 
One  plate  (40)  representing  an  interior  of  one  of  these  is,  however,  interest- 
ing as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  social  amenities  of  the  period. 
Thackeray,  in  The  Virginians,  pointed  out  that  in  the  great  double  drawing- 
room  of  Mariagt  a  la  Mode,  there  are  only  eight  candles ;  here,  thirty  years 
later,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-two,  placed  in  girandoles  upon  a  single 
wall.  If  this  is  not  realism  it  is  at  least  an  ideal  not  without  significance. 
But  alas  for  Crunden's  taste  !  If  stone  or  "grey  stock  bricks  such  as  are 
used  near  London"  are  unprocurable,  his  advice  is,  for  all  his  houses, 
"  stucco  on  such  brick  as  the  country  may  produce " —  a  principle  of 
uniformity  which  has  made  our  jerry-builder  what  he  is.  But  Crunden  is 
at  least  more  inspired  than  J.  Miller,  of  the  Country  Genf/eman's  Architect 
(8vo.,  1787),  who  merely  stereotypes  the  squareness  of  the  Georgian  house 
while  ignoring  its  qualities  of  proportion  and  design.  Before  passing  on 
to  George  Richardson,  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Norman  Shaw,  I  should 
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like  to  note  in  passing  another  social  change,  though  it  appears,  I  admit, 
in  a  large  house,  not  a  small.  This  is  the  appearance  of  a  Smoking 
Room  in  one  of  the  designs  in  Woolfe  and  Gandon's  Vitruvius  Britannicus 
(fol.,  1771,  p.  58),  and  it  must  have  come  quickly  into  favour,  since  appro- 
priate fittings  for  such  a  room  are  provided  in  W.  F.  Peacock's  Modern 
Furnishings  for  Rooms,  1811  (PI.  36),  just  as  the  first  Billiard  Room  I 
have  seen  is  provided  in  Dearn's  Sketches  in  Architecture,  published  the 
year  before  Rawdon  Crawley  was  married.  Dearn  extols  billiards  as  a 
game  in  which  "  superior  skill  alone  commands  success,"  as  Rawdon's 
victims  found  to  their  cost,  and  accordingly  provides  a  large  room  with  top- 
lighting  and  everything  handsome  about  it.  The  modest  and  admirable 
houses  of  Rawlings  and  Richardson  have  no  such  luxuries.  Richardson, 
by  far  the  more  important,  was  "  for  18  years  draughtsman  and  designer  to 
those  eminent  Masters  Messrs.  Adam  of  the  Adelphi"  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  to  his  Book  of  Ceilings  (1774),  a  statement  curiously  over- 
looked by  the  biographers  of  Robert  Adam,  even  the  most  recent  of 
these  stating  that  we  know  nothing  of  Richardson's  relations  with  the 
better  known  architects. 

Richardson  was  an  admirable  engraver,  executing  all  his  own  plates, 
and  learning  the  processes,  as  he  tells  us,  for  the  purpose.  For  forty  years 
he  was  producing  exquisite  designs  for  ceilings,  friezes,  and  chimney  pieces 
in  a  refined  classic  style,  as  well  as  in  his  New  Designs  in  Architecture 
(fol.,  text  in  French  and  English,  1792),  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
picturesque  house  evolved  out  of  the  styles  of  the  past  before  the  days  of 
Norman  Shaw.  Like  most  of  his  works  the  book  is  illustrated  in  aquatint, 
the  designs  being  remarkable  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  originality — the 
use  of  thatch  and  casement  windows,  for  example — but  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  his  invention,  the  group  of  small  houses  planned  as  an  architectural 
whole,  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  official  town-planning 
competitions  of  the  last  two  years.  He  uses  the  device,  he  states,  to  obtain 
simplicity  and  uniformity  of  design  ;  the  result  is  a  picturesque  building, 
consisting  in  reality  of  three  small  houses,  ranging  from  the  labourer's 
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cottage  of  four  or  five  rooms  to  the  cottage  of  gentility  with  four  bedrooms, 
three  sitting  rooms,  and  a  kitchen.  In  one  point  he  frankly  admits  that  he 
sacrifices  convenience  to  appearance — for  the  sake  of  dignity  he  provides 
only  a  single  front  door,  though  he  admits  that  three  separate  entrances 
would  be  more  useful ;  but  "  the  design  can  be  altered  at  will,"  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain.  Thomas  Rawlings'  special  contribution  to  the  subject,  in 
his  familiar  Architecture,  or  Original  Designs  of  Houses  for  Gentlemen, 
6r»  Tradesmen;  Parsonages;  Summer  Retreats,  Banqueting  Rooms  and 
Churches  (410.,  1789),  is  his  definite  distinction  between  town  and  country 
houses,  though  he  designs  both  in  the  solid  Georgian  style,  his  book  being 
intended  as  a  practical  text-book  for  the  young  architect  who,  "  before  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  necessary  conveniences  for  a  small  family  is 
hurried  away  with  ecstatic  views  of  becoming  great  at  once,  and  aspires  to 
Schemes  of  Palaces,  which  he  may  never  probably  have  occasion  to  apply 
to  Practice."  To  return  to  Richardson,  not  only  are  his  larger  houses 
noteworthy  examples  of  good  planning  and  sound  decoration,  with  more 
structural  quality  than  much  work  of  the  Adam  school,  but  they  are 
conspicuous  for  the  frequent  provision  of  baths — one  in  each  wing  some- 
times— which  sets  us  thinking  that  the  passion  of  Horace  Walpole  had 
become  less  exceptional  than  is  commonly  supposed.  His  small  houses 
as  well  as  his  large  have  all  the  charm  and  more  than  the  usual  structural 
quality  of  the  Adam  house,  and  his  work  deserves  wider  recognition  than 
it  has  ever  received.  Pompous  Sir  John  Soane,  in  his  early  book  entitled 
Sketches  in  Architecture  (fol.,  1793),  provides  out-of-door  bath-rooms  with 
dressing-rooms  attached,  and  makes  use  of  aquatint  plates  ;  otherwise  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  his  execrable  designs  and  the  beautiful 
plates  of  Richardson,  whose  best  work  is  easily  the  most  satisfactory  in 
our  period. 

Dearn,  whose  opinion  of  billiards  has  already  been  quoted,  is  equally 
fond  of  bath-rooms,  and  regrets  that  bathing  is  usually  confined  to 
particular  places  and  seasons  as  a  mere  matter  of  fashion  ;  but  this  is 
merely  "  a  quotation  from  an  esteemed  work,"  and  may  have  been  out-of- 
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date  by  1814.  The  poor,  apparently,  were  not  expected  to  wash  even  at 
a  later  date.  A  note  in  Papworth's  Rural  Residences  (8vo.,  1818)  describes 
PL  i  of  that  work  as  "  a  design  for  a  bath  and  ornamental  building,"  but 
adds  that  if  it  is  required  for  use  as  a  gardener's  cottage,  the  bath  can  be 
easily  omitted.  Another  unexpectedly  early  use  of  water,  for  aquaria,  is 
mentioned  in  a  poor  work  by  one  G.  Tod  as  early  as  1804. 

Allied  to  Richardson's  work  in  character,  though  going  further  in  the 
direction  of  a  definitely  local  style,  are  the  small  half-timber  houses 
designed  by  James  Malton,  author  of  a  famous  series  of  Views  of  Dublin. 
In  his  British  Cottage  Architecture  (410.,  1798;  2nd  edit.  1804)  Malton, 
rejecting  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  a  cottage  as  "  a  mean  habitation," 
defines  it  as  "  a  small  house  in  the  country ;  of  odd  irregular  form,  with 
various  harmonious  colouring,  the  effect  of  time,  weather  and  accident." 
He  laments  the  "  want  of  discrimination  in  the  present  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  Churches  looking  like  stables,  and  country  houses  on  the 
common  reared  like  town  houses  in  the  streets  of  London,"  and  he  even 
fears  the  disappearance  of  the  cottage  itself.  His  designs  are  often  delight- 
ful ;  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  architects  to  use  a  verandah,  and  admits  a 
variety  of  elevation  and  detail,  notably  in  the  leading  of  his  casements,  that 
is  distinctly  attractive.  Malton's  fears  were  not  justified.  The  labourer's 
cottage  was  to  find  its  apologist  in  James  Atkinson,  whose  Morland-like 
Views  of  Picturesque  Cottages  (410.,  1805)  has  the  great  advantage  of 
advocating  the  style  and  material  appropriate  to  the  district.  His  best 
effort  is  an  attractive  small  farmhouse,  such  as  we  may  see  any  day  in 
Oxfordshire  or  Gloucestershire,  with  stone  walls  and  roof  and  mullioned 
(he  uses  the  older  form  "  munnioned ")  windows. 

But  Atkinson  was  only  one  of  many  writers  of  the  day  to  urge  the 
importance  of  his  subject.  In  Taylor's  list  of  publications,  already  alluded 
to  as  bound  in  with  Pain's  book  of  1804,  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
works  whose  titles  contain  the  words  "  Villa,  Cottage,  or  Small  House." 
Some  are  Gothic,  some  Rustic,  some  Rural,  some  Original,  some 
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Picturesque,  and  some  Genteel ;  but  all  alike  are  significant  of  the  social 
expansion  of  England  during  the  politically  depressing  period  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 

The  last  point  at  which  we  touched  on  Gothic  was  in  Carter's 
Castellated  Mansion  of  1775  ;  but  Strawberry  Hill  was  still  an  inspiration, 
and  before  James  Wyatt,  to  whom  the  spread  of  the  movement  is  often 
attributed,  had  entered  on  his  revivalist  activities,  Gothic  cottages,  Gothic 
villas,  Gothic  seats,  lodges,  and  entrances  were  springing  up  everywhere, 
and  Wyatt,  with  whose  name  the  style  is  popularly  associated,  merely  gave 
it  the  stamp  of  polite  approval  by  applying  on  a  large  scale  principles 
already  widely  accepted.  By  the  time  Waterloo  had  been  fought,  Gothic 
in  the  country  was  as  popular  as  plaster  in  town.  In  Papworth's  Rural 
Residences  already  referred  to,  a  charming  book  with  coloured  plates,  first 
published  in  Ackerman's  Repository  (1816-17)  and  reprinted  in  1818, 
almost  everything  is  Gothic  ;  in  P.  F.  Robinson's  Rural  Architecture 
(1823)  everything  except  a  Swiss  chalet  or  two;  Gothic  too,  are  T.  F. 
Hunt's  Designs  for  Parsonage  Houses  (1827),  where  the  difference  in  size 
and  character  between  the  vicarage  and  the  curate's  house  reflects  no 
such  scandal  on  the  Church  of  the  period  as  the  street-corner  orator  might 
have  hoped. 

In  these  last  books  the  taste  is  surer,  but  of  the  earlier  we  can  only 
lament  with  MacPacke,  whose  remarks  on  the  convenience  of  wider 
passages  have  already  been  quoted,  "the  puerile  ornaments,  the  emascu- 
lation of  proportions,  and  the  filligree  work"  of  the  modern  school  of 
Gothic.  MacPacke's  real  name  was  James  Peacock,  and  like  William 
Cautly,  cabinet  maker,  with  whose  remarks  I  propose  to  conclude,  he  was 
a  character.  Writing  under  the  name  of  "Jos£  MacPacke,  Bricklayer's 
Labourer,"  he  produced  in  1785  a  work  convincingly  entitled  "OIKIAIA, 
or  Nutshells,  being  Small  Villas,  chiefly  upon  Oeconomical  Principles,  with 
Occasional  Remarks,"  which  is  among  the  most  entertaining  books  of  a 
dreary  decade.  The  villas  only  appear  as  ground  plans  ;  it  is  the  remarks 
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that  matter.  His  "  humble  octavo,"  too  mean  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
men  "determined  to  keep  their  arms  akimbo,"  to  whom  only  folios  and 
palaces  are  appropriate,  sets  out  the  woeful  position  of  the  house-hunter 
thanks  to  the  machinations  of  the  jerry-builder  or  "  rapacious  speculator." 
We  know,  though  Peacock  did  not,  that  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  in  the 
twentieth  century  B.C.  had  provided  that  "  if  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for 
a  man,  and  has  not  made  strong  his  work,  and  the  house  he  built  has 
fallen,  and  he  has  caused  the  death  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  that  builder 
shall  be  put  to  death,"  but  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  eighteenth 
century  A.D.  as  an  age  of  sound  building,  whereas,  according  to  MacPacke, 
"that  builder  is  accounted  past  Master  of  Arts  who  can  manage  matters  so 
as  to  keep  up  his  building  till  he  has  sold  it."  Let  the  house-hunter 
beware.  If  the  house  is  new,  it  may  have  been  "  built  for  sale  "  and  so  be 
dangerous ;  if  old,  "  it  is  out  of  repair,  and  any  estimate  for  repairing  it 
must  be  doubled."  If  only  the  site  is  secured,  beware  of  your  architect's 
"  wonderful  genius  and  the  impassioned  movement  of  his  elevation."  Even 
when  the  design  is  finally  chosen  disaster  may  follow  unless  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  "  I  have  known  instances  where 
a  neglect  of  their  advice  has  not  only  left  the  building  essentially  incon- 
venient and  imperfect,  but  has  occasioned  a  disgusting  gloom  to  reign  in 
all  the  apartments,  and  to  shadow  the  faces  of  all  the  domestics  for  years." 
These  preliminaries  settled,  there  are  the  "hacknied  subjects  of  strength, 
conveniency  and  beauty."  However  beautiful,  well-proportioned,  and  con- 
venient a  building  may  be,  "  if  it  tumbles  on  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants  it 
is  plain  that  they  had  better  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  a  cave  or  den 
of  the  earth."  "  A  good  maxim  in  building  is  '  a  little  stronger  than  strong 
enough';  this,  to  the  speculative  adventurer  inured  to  the  maxims  and 
habits  of  the  Marylebone  school,  is  as  bad  as  flat  heresy." 

Defoe  was  lamenting  the  development  of  Marylebone  as  early  as  1726, 
and  it  is  clear  that  its  later  builders  had  no  better  reputation  than  others  of 
their  class  who,  now  that  Marylebone  is  finished,  have  moved  further  out 
on  the  same  line.  On  the  subject  of  ornament,  Peacock  sees  that  archi- 
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tecture  is  too  artificial  an  art  to  admit  of  the  "natural  wildness  of  vegetable 
form,"  and  is  severe  on  the  "  bunches  of  greengrocery  carved  by  the 
immortal  Gibbons,"  and  the  "huge  rough  club,  dung  fork,  ploughshare 
or  handle  of  a  wheelbarrow,"  which  often  appeared  amid  the  delicate 
foliage  of  his  own  day,  and  bids  the  artist  beware  of  "the  generous  but 
nameless  sensations  excited  by  these  objects  "  and  keep  "  his  head  very 
cold  and  his  heart  very  hard  indeed"  lest  he  be  turned  away  by  similar 
efforts.  Peacock  can  trust  his  own  contemporaries  not  to  commit  the 
"  stiff  formality  of  making  both  wings  alike  in  any  respect,  or  of  connecting 
them  with  the  center  building  by  any  correlation  of  manner,  range,  level 
or  uniformity  of  parts,  for  this  would  savour  too  much  of  the  obsolete 
style,  to  the  great  dishonour  and  disparagement  of  modern  art." 

So  much  for  the  humorous  designer  of  the  first  Stock  Exchange  in 
Capel  Court,  for  Josd  MacPacke  was  no  mere  theorist,  but  had  experience 
as  well  as  wit  behind  him  in  his  Swiftian  dictum  that  "  generally  speaking, 
the  building  should  not  be  made  for  the  ornament,  but  the  ornament  for 
the  building." 

I  pass  on  to  the  sermonizings  of  William  Cautly,  "Cabinet  Maker," 
and  friend  of  James  Gibbs,  the  distinguished  architect  of  the  Radcliffe  and 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  Cautley's  Natura,  Philosophic  et  Ars  in 
Concordia,  or  Nature,  Philosophy  and  Art  in  Friendship  ;  an  Essay  in  Four 
Parts,  appeared  in  1772.  Like  Peacock,  he  deals  with  principles  as  well  as 
problems,  but  it  is  the  problems  that  are  the  more  entertaining.  His  book 
consists  of  essays  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  the  danger  of 
wooden  buildings,  and  the  destruction  of  vermin  in  wainscot  and  furniture. 
The  chimneys  we  can  leave,  only  noticing  that  the  terror  of  fire  which 
causes  him  to  shun  wooden  buildings  and  to  insist  on  the  severest  precau- 
tions in  chimney  construction,  makes  him  advocate  such  changes  as  the 
use  of  iron  in  place  of  wooden  doors,  the  regular  inspection  of  buildings, 
and  the  disuse  of  timber  in  house  construction.  His  quotations  from  the 
building  laws — inspired  by  memories  of  the  Great  Fire,  and,  according  to 
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him,  freely  disregarded — are  of  much  interest,  but  his  special  abomination 
is  the  bow-window.  "  If  a  maggoty  landlord  or  tenant  takes  it  into  his 
head  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  seen  from  the  window,  especially  when  his 
head  is  just  finished  by  a  French  hairdresser,  the  best  carpenter  and  brick- 
layer that  he  knows  are  directly  sent  for.  Down  comes  the  front  of  his 
house  in  a  mighty  hurry,  and  bow-windows  are  erected  in  prodigious  haste, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  complaints  or  damage  of  his  neigh- 
bours, though  he  often  affronts  them  all."  His  schemes  for  the  destruction 
of  vermin,  including  blackbeetles,  are  curious,  and  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  his  statement  that  bugs  came  over  with  "  the 
French  refugees  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Lewis  le  Grand."  But 
the  little  book  may  be  commended  to  those  in  search  of  sidelights  on  the 
social  life  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  This  whole  paper  indeed  is 
such  a  sidelight,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  showing  the  information  on  social 
changes  to  be  got  from  one  much  neglected  class  of  book,  now  often  rare, 
it  will  have  done  all  that  the  writer  can  desire. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  Batsford,  who  kindly  placed  his 
unrivalled  collection  of  architectural  works  at  the  writer's  disposal. 
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OCTOBER   MEETING. 

On  Monday,  21  October,  1918,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  Past-President,  in 
the  Chair,  Mr.  Robin  Flower  read  a  paper  on  Brian  Boru  and  the  Irish 
Manuscript  Tradition. 

SUMMARY. — Irish  manuscripts  fall  into  three  groups:  (i)  Manuscripts, 
chiefly  theological  and  grammatical,  written  in  Latin  with  Irish  glosses, 
short  passages  of  Irish  prose,  and  marginal  notes  and  poems  in  Irish. 
These,  now  preserved  mainly  on  the  Continent,  are  of  eighth  and  ninth 
century  date,  and  represent  the  work  of  a  school  to  be  placed  locally  in  the 
east  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  south-east  Ulster.  The  scribes 
were  all  clerics. 

(2)  Manuscripts,  in  part  theological,  but  mainly  of  secular  contents, 
written  in  the  eleventh  to  twelfth  century  period  chiefly,  where  their 
provenance  is  ascertainable,  in  the  regions  bordering  the  middle  course 
of  the  Shannon  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg,  in  monasteries  like  Clon- 
macnoise  and  Terryglass.  The  native  history  and  legend  as  recorded  in 
these  manuscripts  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  mediaeval  tradition  of  Ireland, 
and  is  itself  a  codification  of  the  results  obtained  by  scholars  attached  to 
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the  monasteries  working  in  collaboration  with  the  secular  poets  during  the 
period  between  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries. 

(3)  Manuscripts  written  in  the  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries  by 
scribes  belonging  to  the  hereditary  families  of  chroniclers,  poets,  and 
lawyers.  The  material  is  derived  from  the  older  manuscripts,  and  the 
tradition  represented  is  the  result  of  the  codification  found  in  the  eleventh 
to  twelfth  century  manuscripts. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  Irish  manuscript  tradition  of  the  middle  ages 
is  to  determine  how,  when,  and  where  the  custody  of  the  tradition  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  clerics  into  those  of  the  hereditary  poets.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  theory  was  that  the  poetical  families  were 
established  in  the  eleventh  century  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Brian 
Boru.  Duald  MacFirbis,  in  the  second  half  of  that  century,  held  that  the 
institution  was  some  six  centuries  old,  and  MacGeoghegan,  editor  of  "  The 
Annals  of  Clonmacnois,"  states  that  the  bardic  septs  were  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  historical  tradition  established  by  Brian.  An 
examination  of  the  extant  manuscripts  corroborates  these  statements.  The 
great  literary  families — the  O'Clerys,  the  MacEgans,  the  O'Dalys,  the 
O'Mulconnys,  the  O'Duigenans — all  belong  to  branches  of  the  Northern 
Milesian  peoples  settled  in  districts  neighbouring  the  middle  course  of 
the  Shannon  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg.  Others  like  the  MacFirbises 
and  the  O'Dugans  belong  to  the  Hy  Fiachrach  race  or  other  branch  of  the 
same  people,  which  had  a  southern  offshoot,  the  Hy  Fiachrach  Aidne, 
living  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  older  tradition  as  preserved  by 
the  clerics  had  concentrated  itself  in  the  tenth  to  eleventh  century  period 
in  the  monasteries  of  this  same  district — Clonmacnoise,  Terryglass,  Clon- 
fert,  etc. — and  poets  of  this  district  to  whom  the  later  family  bards 
looked  back  as  to  classical  exemplars — Fland  MacLonain,  MacLiag,  and 
MacCoisse — had  very  close  relations  with  these  monasteries.  MacCoisse, 
who  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  codification  of  Irish  legend,  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Clonmacnoise,  and  MacLiag,  who  was  the 
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poet  of  Tadhg  O'Kelly,  Chief  of  Hy  Many,  the  tribe  which  held  the 
Connaught  shore  of  the  Shannon  between  the  lakes,  and  of  Brian  Boru, 
Lord  of  the  Dalcassians  of  Clare  and  "Emperor"  of  Ireland,  was  constantly 
passing  up  and  down  the  Shannon  between  Lough  Ree  and  Limerick. 

Probably  men  like  these  had  much  to  do  with  the  codification  of  the 
older  monastic  tradition  in  this  district.  Many  important  compilations 
— the  Book  of  Rights,  the  Dindshenchas,  the  List  of  Epic  and  Historical 
Tales,  the  Metrical  and  Grammatical  Treatises,  the  Commentary  on  the 
Brehon  Laws  seems  to  have  been  completed  or  initiated  during  this  period. 
They  form  the  basis  of  the  learning  of  the  mediaeval  schools  administered 
by  the  bardic  families. 

This  district  of  the  middle  Shannon  is  thus  the  centre  of  literary  activity 
in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  century.  It  was  also  the  political 
centre  of  gravity  at  that  period.  The  two  chiefs  who  dominated  it,  Brian 
Boru  and  Tadhg  O'Kelly,  who  shared  the  poet  MacLiag  between  them, 
were  in  close  alliance,  and  Brian  himself  was  master  of  Ireland,  having 
deposed  Maelsheachlainn,  who  had  MacCoisse  for  a  poet,  from  that 
position.  The  literary  renaissance  which  occurred  in  that  period  and 
district  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  Brian  and  the  establishment  of 
the  family  bards  (of  whom  we  have  no  continuous  record  until  the  late 
twelfth  century)  is  probably  a  corollary  of  his  activity.  We  may  suppose 
that  Brian  had  a  conscious  purpose  in  this  work.  The  distinguishing  note 
of  all  the  compilations  made  at  the  period  was  the  tendency  to  unify  the 
local  traditions  into  one  body  of  history  and  lore  for  all  Ireland.  Brian, 
who  styled  himself  "imperator  Scotorum,"  was,  no  doubt,  consciously 
imitating  Charlemagne  in  his  collection  of  the  laws,  traditions,  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Franks,  and  probably  with  the  same  intention  of  recommending 

national  unity. 

NOVEMBER    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  18  November,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the 
Chair,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed  read  a  paper  on  The  Regulation  of  the  Book -trade 
before  the  King's  Proclamation,  printed  in  full  in  this  volume. 
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DECEMBER   MEETING. 

On  Monday,  16  December,  Sir  William  Osier  in  the  Chair,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  VV.  Pollard  and  Mr.  J.  Dover  Wilson  on  What  follows  if  some  of  the 
good  Quarto  Editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  were  printed  from  his  autograph 
manuscripts  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

SUMMARY. — If  any  of  the  good  Quartos  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  were 
printed  directly  from  his  autograph,  the  handwriting,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  emphasis  capitals  in  that  autograph  must  all  have  left  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  printed  text  than  commentators  have  allowed  for.  Even 
pessimists  who  suppose  '  transcript  after  transcript '  to  have  intervened 
between  the  original  manuscript  and  the  text  as  given  in  first  quarto  or 
first  folio  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  every  play  must  have  begun  with 
a  manuscript  wholly  or  partly  in  Shakespeare's  hand.  The  frequency  with 
which  e  and  d  are  confused  in  misprints  shows  that  the  hand  he  used  for 
the  plays  was  an  English  one,  and  of  this  English  hand  his  signatures 
(with  the  words  '  By  me '  prefixed  to  that  at  the  end  of  his  will)  give  us 
three  capitals  and  eleven  small  letters  with  several  variants.  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson  has  shown  that  all  these  letters  and  variants  occur  in 
the  three  pages  of  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  have  been  claimed 
for  Shakespeare  on  account  of  their  style  and  temper.  At  the  lowest  we 
are  thus  entitled  to  use  the  handwriting  of  these  three  pages  as  a  guide 
to  Shakespeare's  probable  method  of  writing  the  remaining  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  But  their  punctuation  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  also  the  same 
mixture  of  carelessness  and  care  which  we  find  in  such  an  excellent  quarto 
as  the  1597  Richard  //,  and  all  the  spellings  found  in  these  pages  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  good  quartos.  One  specially  reprobated,  scilens  for 
silence,  is  actually  found  eighteen  times  in  2  Henry  IV,  not  in  the  text, 
where  such  a  spelling  of  a  common  word  might  easily  get  altered,  but  as 
the  name  of  a  character,  which  the  compositor  would  treat  with  more 
respect.  Such  a  combination  of  agreements  in  a  manuscript  known  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Shakespeare's  company  at  a  time  when  he 
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was  the  chief  writer  for  it  creates  a  high  probability  that  these  three  pages 
are  not  merely  in  a  hand  of  the  same  class  as  Shakespeare's,  but  were,  as 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  claims,  actually  written  by  him. 

Thus  our  first  point  is  that  for  any  emendation  of  Shakespeare's  text 
to  be  accepted  it  must  be  shown  that  in  a  handwriting  of  this  class  the 
words  proposed  could  readily  be  mistaken  for  those  actually  printed,  and 
that  the  spelling  comes  within  the  range  of  variation  exhibited  in  the 
good  quartos.  For  our  second  point  we  submit  that,  if  we  accept  it  as 
probable  that  when  a  printer  went  wrong  he  was  led  to  do  so  rather  by 
some  defect  in  the  manuscript  from  which  he  was  printing  than  by  the 
superfluity  of  his  own  naughtiness,  we  shall  find  the  supposition  very 
useful  in  detective  work. 

Thus,  if  the  line  arrangement  was  clear  in  his  original  the  printer  (save 
occasionally  to  economize  space)  would  have  no  temptation  to  alter  it. 
Bad  line-arrangement  must  mostly  be  due  to  his  "copy,"  and  thus  may 
indicate  either  (i)  a  pirate's  blundering,  or  (ii)  a  marginal  addition  by 
Shakespeare  himself.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  we  have  a  famous 
passage  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  (V.  i.  1-20)  :  In  the  excellent 
first  quarto  printed  for  Fisher  in  1600  this  appears  (save  for  the  italics 
and  strokes  to  indicate  true  line-division) : 

Hip.     Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  louers  speake  of. 

The.     More  straunge  then  irue.     I  neuer  may  beleeue 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  Fairy  toyes. 
Louers,  and  mad  men  haue  such  seething  braines, 
Such  shaping  phantasies,  that  apprehend  /  more, 
Then  coole  reason  euer  comprehends,  /     The  lunatick 
The  louer,  and  the  Poet  /  are  of  imagination  all  compact. 
One  sees  more  deuils,  then  vast  hell  can  holde  : 
That  is  the  mad  man.     The  louer,  all  as  frantick, 
Sees  Helens  beauty  in  a  brow  of  ^tgypt. 
The  Poets  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  rotting,  \  doth  glance 
From  heauen  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heauen.  /     And  as 
Imagination  bodies  forth  /  the  formes  of  thing? 
Vnknowne  :  the  Poets  penne  /  turnes  them  to  shapes, 
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And  giues  to  ay  try  nothing,  /  a  locall  habitation, 
And  a  name,  \    Such  trickes  hath  strong  imagination, 
That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  ioy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  ioy. 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  feare, 
How  easie  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  Beare  ? 

The  faulty  line-arrangement  comes  in  the  two  sections  here  printed  in 
italics.  Read  the  rest  by  itself  and  we  find  the  theme  of  'lovers  and  mad 
men'  developed  in  Shakespeare's  early  style.  The  'poet'  was  clearly  an 
afterthought,  and  the  lines  dealing  with  it  must  have  been  written  as  a 
cramped  marginal  addition  for  a  revival  not  very  long  before  the  play  was 
printed  in  1600. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  III.  v.  27-35,  tne  identity  in  the  emphasis  capitals 
and  the  close  agreement  of  spelling  and  punctuation  in  the  first  and  second 
quartos  show  that  the  piracy  of  1597  must  have  had  at  the  back  of  much 
of  it  the  same  manuscript  as  the  good  quarto  of  1599,  an  inference  which 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  piratical  methods. 

Again  in  Henry  V.  III.  iii.  the  forty-four  lines  of  the  King's  first  speech 
in  the  pirated  quarto  of  1600  are  reduced  to  twelve;  in  which  the  line- 
arrangement  goes  wrong  and  the  punctuation  is  radically  different.  The 
eight  lines  of  the  Governor  of  Harfleur,  though  they  exhibit  some  dif- 
ferences of  reading,  are  correctly  divided  and  have  the  same  three  colons 
as  the  folio.  Probably  the  King's  speech  was  reproduced  from  the  pirate's 
memory,  the  Governor's  by  copying  his  'actor's  part.' 

In  the  Quarto  of  1 604-5  an(*  Folio  we  have  two  versions  of  a  famous 
passage,  Hamlet  II.  ii.  315-320,  strikingly  different  in  punctuation  : 

FOLIO. 

What  a  peece  of  worke  is  a  man  !  how  Noble  in  Reason  ?  how  infinit  in  faculty  ?  in 
forme  and  mouing  how  expresse  and  admirable  ?  in  Action,  how  like  an  Angel  ?  in 
apprehension,  how  like  a  God  ?  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  Parragon  of  Animals  ;  and 
yet  to  me,  what  is  this  Quintessence  of  Dust  ? 
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Q.. 

What  peece  of  worke  is  a  man,  how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinit  in  faculties,  in  forme 
and  moouing,  how  expresse  and  admirable  in  action,  how  like  an  Angell  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  God  :  the  beautie  of  the  world  ;  the  paragon  of  Annimales  ;  and  yet  to  me, 
what  is  this  Quintessence  of  Dust : 

Only  one  of  these  renderings  can  be  that  which  Shakespeare  intended 
and  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  this  is  goes  far  to  decide  the 
relation  of  the  two  texts. 

After  some  other  points  had  been  raised  it  was  claimed  that  whether 
the  hypotheses  that  (i.)  some  of  the  good  quartos  were  printed  from  Shake- 
speare's autograph,  and  (ii.)  that  the  three  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were 
written,  spelt  and  punctuated  by  Shakespeare  himself,  are  true  or  not,  they 
have  at  least  the  saving  merit  of  a  hypothesis :  they  work. 

The  Paper  was  very  kindly  received,  and  the  authors  are  particularly 
grateful  for  the  kind  speeches  of  Mr.  Percy  Simpson  and  Mr.  Greg. 


Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  was  circulated  by 
means  of  the  News-Sheet^  the  Balance  Sheet  (here  printed  in  its  usual 
place)  being  unavoidably  delayed  till  March. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  work  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  has  gone  on  very  much  as 
usual  during  the  past  year,  though  our  publications  have  been  delayed  by 
the  other  calls  on  all  those  concerned  in  their  production. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  our  few  Irish  Members,  Mr.  J. 
Ribton  Garstin,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  No  other 
death  or  formal  resignation  has  been  notified  to  the  Secretaries.  During 
the  War  no  member  of  the  Society  has  been  pressed  for  a  subscription,  and 
those  on  active  service  have  not  even  been  asked  for  one ;  but  not  many 
members  have  availed  themselves  of  this  moratorium,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
most  of  them  will  resume  payment  this  year. 
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As  against  any  falling  off  from  this  cause  we  have  gained  on  a  balance 
very  nearly  the  hundred  new  members  which  were  anticipated  when  the 
roll  of  the  Society  was  re-opened  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  1914. 
This  increase  was  invited  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to  produce  more 
books.  At  the  present  prices  of  printing  and  paper,  even  with  an  increase 
of  a  hundred  members,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  print  so  much  as  before  the 
War.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  anticipate  at  least  some  reduction  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,  and  if  members  will  busy  themselves  during  the  next 
few  months  to  find  suitable  candidates  (i.e.,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent), we  may  yet  be  able  to  carry  out  our  original  programme. 

At  present  the  date  at  which  our  Roll  is  announced  to  be  closed  is  at 
the  end  of  "  six  months  after  the  War."  In  view  of  possibly  prolonged 
peace-negotiations  members  will  be  asked  to  instruct  the  Council  to  close 
the  Roll  not  later  than  31  December,  1919,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  printing  of  Vol.  XIV  of  our  Transactions  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  this  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  it  is  cased.  A  Bibliography  of  the 
Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise,  is  also  nearing  completion.  The  manuscript  of  A  Dictionary  of 
Printers  and  Publishers,  1668 — 7725,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer,  has  been  for 
some  time  in  the  Secretaries'  hands,  and  the  Index-volume  of  Professor 
Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle- English  Religious  and  Didactic  Verse, 
which  has  been  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  avoid  war-risks, 
may  soon  be  expected  to  arrive.  Our  President's  monograph  on  Medical 
Incunabula  is  also  nearly  ready,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  admirable  paper 
on  John  Rastell,  read  last  session  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed,  will  also  appear  in 
monograph  form.  There  is  thus  an  abundance  of  valuable  material  for 
printing,  and  our  output  will  only  be  limited  by  our  funds. 

As  a  result  of  a  paper  read  after  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Redgrave 
has  taken  on  himself  the  burden  of  preparing,  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Pollard,  A  Short-title  Catalogue  of  English  Books  printed  between 
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1500  and  the  close  of  1640.  The  Council  has  already  called  on  members 
to  help  in  this  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  is  glad  to  know 
that  a  good  response  is  being  made. 

BALANCE  SHEET.— 1st  January  to  31st  December,  1918. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  (including  £100  on 
Deposit)  

British  Entrance  Fees... 

Subscriptions  for  1915-1917  ...     II   II 

British  Subscriptions  for  1918...  216    6 

British  Life  Members  ... 

United  States  Entrance  Fees 
and  Subscriptions  ... 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  En- 
trance Fee 

Subscriptions  for  1919... 

Sale  of  Publications 

Interest  on  Investments  and 
Deposit  

Other  Receipts 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts,  and  with  the  information  at  our  disposal 
find  the  same  correct. 

ALEXR-  NEALE. 
22nd  February,  1919.  JAMES   P.   R.   LYELL. 
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Income  Tax  on  Deposit  (1916- 
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Expenses  of  Meetings  
Cheque  returned          
Bank  Charges  
Hon.  U.S.Treasurer's  Expenses 
Balance    at    Bank     (including 
£100  on  deposit)    

4 
I 
o 
i 

500 

O 
I 
I 
I 

13 

0 
0 

4 

0 

5 

£618 

10 

3 

i 

"618 

10 

3 

ASSETS.  £  s.  </. 

j£300  2 J%  Consols  Bonds  @  59 .  177  o  o 
£100  3^%  New  South  Wales 

Bond 92  o  o 

;£ioo  5  %  Exchequer  Bond  ...  95  o  o 
Estimated  value  of  Stock  of 

Publications ...  730  o  o 

Balance  of  Account  for  1918  ...  500  13  5 

Subscriptions  in  arrear,  about...  25  o  o 


LIABILITIES.  £  s.  d. 

Estimated  liability  for  27  Life 

Members  270  o  o 

Subscriptions  received  for  1919  990 
Estimated  cost  of  books  for 

1918 400    o    o 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  /Twenty- sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
20,  Hanover  Square,  on  Monday,  20  January,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  President, 
Sir  William  Osier,  in  the  Chair.  The  Council's  Annual  Report  was  read 
and  accepted.  On  the  President  announcing  the  impending  resignation 
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by  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves  of  the  Treasurership  which  he  had  held  since 
i  January,  1898,  a  resolution  expressing  the  Society's  gratitude  for  the 
great  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pollard,  who 
paid  a  personal  tribute  to  the  colleague  with  whom  he  had  worked  so  long, 
now  obliged  by  old  age  and  the  infirmities  it  brings  with  it  to  retire  after 
having  held  on  gallantly  till  the  close  of  the  war.  The  resolution  was 
carried  with  sympathetic  acclamation.  Mr.  R.  Farquharson  Sharp  was 
then  elected  Assistant  Treasurer  with  succession  to  the  Hon.  Treasurership 
when  Mr.  Graves's  resignation  should  take  effect.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  was 
elected  an  additional  Vice -President  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed  as  a  new 
Member  of  Council.  The  President  and  other  Officers  and  Members  of 
Council  were  then  unanimously  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Redgrave, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  ended. 

JANUARY   MEETING. 

At  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  on 
The  Short- Title  Catalogue  of  English  Books,  1501 — 1640,  was  read  for 
him  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick. 

As  a  link  between  this  paper  and  that  of  21  January,  1918,  out  of 
which  it  grew,  the  following  memorandum  had  been  printed  in  the 
November  News- Sheet. 

Arising  out  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society  on 
21  January,  1918,  an  offer  was  received  from  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Redgrave,  which  for  the  first  time  has  made  practicable  the  compilation 
of  the  long-desired  Short- Title  Catalogue  of  English  Books  (i.e.,  books 
in  whatever  language  printed  in  the  British  Isles,  and  books  in  English 
and  service-books  printed  abroad  for  the  English  market)  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  year  1640.  It  is  at  present 
proposed  to  limit  the  work  to  editions  of  which  copies  can  be  located,  and 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  to  indicate  the  most  accessible  libraries 
in  the  British  Isles  in  which  copies  are  preserved.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
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that  similar  information  will  be  supplied  for  the  many  English  books  of 
which  copies  are  now  in  the  United  States.  Another  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  is  to  indicate  the  dates  at  which  books  printed  after  the  grant  of 
a  charter  to  the  Stationers'  Company  were  first  entered  on  its  Register,  and 
good  progress  has  already  been  made  by  a  voluntary  worker  in  this  direction. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  on  22  April, 
1918,  the  following  Resolutions  were  passed  : — 

That  the  Council  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  warmly  welcomes  the  offer 
of  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  to  give  his  personal  work  and  financial  help 
during  the  next  three  years  to  the  preparation  of  a  Short-Title  Catalogue 
of  English  Books  printed  before  the  close  of  1640,  to  be  compiled  under 
the  general  editorship  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pollard. 

That  it  undertakes  to  print  the  Catalogue  as  speedily  after  its  compilation 
as  its  funds  permit,  and  authorizes  the  General  Editors  to  use  the 
name  of  the  Society  in  inviting  the  help  of  collaborators,  and  in  forming 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  those  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Catalogue. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  shown  their  goodwill  by  a 
grant  of  four  copies  of  their  Catalogue  of  English  Books  printed  before  the 
close  of  1640.  The  numerous  additions  to  this  Catalogue  since  its  publica- 
tion in  1883  have  been  already  copied  on  cards,  in  the  abridged  form 
shown  in  the  specimen,  and  similar  cards  are  now  being  written  for  the 
books  recorded  in  the  Catalogue  itself. 

The  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  have  removed  a  long-standing 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  union  -  catalogue  of  this  kind  by  employing 
Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer  to  make  a  short-title  slip -catalogue  of  the  English  books 
of  this  period  in  their  possession,  and  have  granted  leave  for  copies  of  these 
slips  to  be  made  for  all  books  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

Provision  is  being  made  which,  without  expense  to  the  Society,  should 
ensure  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  the  completion  of  the  copy  of 
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the  Short-Title  Catalogue  as  a  record  of  the  books  in  the  chief  British 
Libraries.  The  co-operation  is  asked  of  owners  of  private  libraries,  of 
bibliographers  having  access  to  the  smaller  public  libraries  and  those  in 
corporate  ownership,  of  students  of  the  work  of  individual  authors,  and, 
above  all,  of  American  collectors,  librarians,  and  bibliographers  in  making 
this  catalogue  of  the  books  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  English 
and  American  peoples  as  complete  as  possible. 

Further  information  about  the  Catalogue  and  the  kind  of  help  needed 
will  be  given  in  the  paper  to  be  read  after  the  Annual  Meeting  next 
January.  In  the  following  specimen  entries  L  stands  for  London,  British 
Museum ;  O  for  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library ;  C  for  Cambridge,  University 
Library;  Ent.  b.  8  vii.  61,  for  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  before 
8  July,  1561.  Suggestions  for  improving  the  form  of  the  Entries  will  be 
welcome,  but  the  urgent  need  of  compression  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Calvin,  Jean.  An  admonicion  ag.  astrology.  Tr.  G.  G[ylby],  8°.  R.  Hall,  1561. 
Ent.b.8.vii.6i.  L.O.C. 

The  Catechisme.     8°.     R.  Hall,  1563.     Ent.6i/62.     L. 

Foure  godlye  sermons  agaynst  the  pollution  of  idolatries.      8°.      R.  Hall,  1561. 

Ent.i4.iv.6l.     L.O.C. 

The  institution  of  Christian  Religion.     Tr.  T.  N[orton].    fol.    R.  Wolfe  &>  R.  Hart- 

son,  6  May,  1561.     Ent.b.8.iii.6i.     L.O.C. 

[Another  edition.]    fol.      Widowe  of  R.  Wolfe,  1562.     L. 

A  little  booke  concernynge  offences.    Tr.  A.  Goldinge.    8°.    IV.  Seres,  1567.    L.O.C. 

Sermons  vpon  the  songe  that  Ezechias  made.     Tr.  A.  L[ock  ?].     16°.    J.  Day,  1560. 

Ent.  15.  i.  60.     L. 

Three  notable  sermones  vpon  Psalm  46.       Tr.  W.  Warde.      8°.       R.  Hall,  1562. 

Ent.  vii.  61.     L. 

A  very  profitable  treatise  [as  to]  a  regester  of  all  sainctes  bodies.      R.  Hall,  1561. 

Ent.vii.6i.     L.O.C. 

Cambini,  Andrea.  Two  very  notable  commentaries  of  the  originall  of  the  Turckes  and 
warres  against  G.  Scanderbeg.  Tr.  I.  Shute.  4°.  R.  Hallf.  H.  Toye,  1562. 
Ent.toToye6i/62.  L. 

Cancellar,  James.   The  alphabet  of  prayers.  8°.   H.  Denham,  1565.   Ent.b.7.iii.65.   O. 

Cardano,  Girolamo.  Cardanus  comforte.  Tr.  [T.  Bedingfield.]  4°.  T.  Marshe, 
1573-  L. 

Newly  corrected  and  augmented.     4°.  T.  Marsh,  1576.     L.O. 

Carr,  John.    The  ruinous  fal  of  prodigalitie.    16°.     W.  How  f.  H.  Kirkham,  1573.  L.C. 
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Casa,  Giov.  della,  Archbp.     Galateo.     Tr.  R.  Peterson.    8°.    R.  Neiubery,  1576.    L.O. 

Castiglione,  Baldesar.     The  courtyer.      Tr.  T.  Hoby.     4°.      W.  Seres,  1561.      Ent. 
b.i4.iv.6l.      L.O.C. 

Cato,  Dionysius.      The  boke  of  Cato.      [Disticha,  Lat.  &  Eng.]      8°.      W.  Coplande, 
1558.     Ent.6.i.$8.     L.O. 

Disticha  moral ia  cum  annot.     R.  Taverneri.     8°.    J.  Waley,  1562.     L.O.C. 

Cavendish  ['  Caundishe  '],  Richard.    The  image  of  nature  and  grace.     8°.    J.  Daye, 

n.d.     Ent  70/71.     C.[L?j. 

[Another  edition.  ]     8°.    /.  Daye,  n.d.     C. 

Cheke,  Sir  John.    The  hurt  of  sedition.     Set  out  1549.     8°.     W.  Seres,  1569.     L.O.C. 

[Another  edition.  ]     8°.      W.  Seres,  1576.     L.C. 

Churchyard,  Thomas.      The  firste  part  of  Churchyardes  Chippes.      4°.       T.  MarsAe, 
IS7S-     L.O. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.     Cicero.     His  booke  of  freindship.     Tr.  J.  Harryngton.     8°. 
T.  Powel,  1561.     O. 

M.  T.  Ciceroes  three  bookes  of  dueties.       Tr.  N.  Grimalde.      (Lat.  &  Eng.)      8°. 

R.  Tottill,  1558.     L.O. 

[Another  edition.]     8°.     R.  Tottell,  1568.     L. 

[Another  edition.]     8°.     R.  Tottell,  1574.     L. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  epistolae  ad  familiares.     8°.     T.  Vaulrolltrius,  1575.     L. 

An  epistle  by  M.  T.  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus  wherin  the  office  of  a  magistrate 

is  described.     Tr.  G.  G[ylby].     8°.     R.  Hall,  1561.     Ent.b.8.vii.6i.     L.C. 

The  booke  entituled  Paradoxa  Stoicorum.       [7r.  J.  Newton.]      8°.       T.  MarsAe, 

1569.     Ent.  68/69.     L. 

Those  fyue  questions  wh.  M.  T.  Cicero  disputed  in  his  manor  of  Tusculanum.    Eng. 

J.  Dolman.     8°.      T.  Mar  she,  1561.     £nt.Il.v.6i.     L.O.C. 

The  following  is  a  Summary  of  Mr.  Pollard's  paper  : 

SUMMARY. — The  origin  of  the  present  effort  has  been  already  explained 
in  the  November  News-Sheet.  Our  aim  is  to  record  the  entire  output  of 
the  press  of  this  country  and  of  English  books  printed  abroad  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War,  so  far  as  the  books  are  still  extant.  We  further  desire 
to  connect  this  catalogue  with  the  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  which 
from  1557  onwards  form  a  quasi-official  record  of  the  English  press  outside 
the  two  Universities.  It  is  impracticable  to  use  these  entries  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  titles  of  the  books  still  extant  those  only  known  from  the 
Register,  as  many  of  these  are  so  mangled  and  imperfect  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible apart  from  the  books,  while  some  relate  to  books  which  were  never 
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printed,  and  at  least  a  few  to  books  which  were  never  meant  to  be,  the 
entries  being  precautionary.  Despite  these  shortcomings  the  Register 
offers  an  invaluable  help  towards  estimating  the  completeness  of  such 
results  as  we  may  attain.  Thus  the  British  Museum  owns  130  books 
printed  by  John  Wolf,  of  which  104  (exactly  80  per  cent.)  have  been 
traced  on  the  Register,  while  the  Register  enters  to  Wolf  165  books  of 
which  the  Museum  has  no  copy.  Thus  assuming  that  Wolf  always  omitted 
to  enter  20  per  cent,  of  his  books,  his  total  will  work  out  at  a  maximum 
of  336  books,  of  which  the  Museum  has  130,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  and 
our  problem  is  to  raise  this  40  per  cent,  to  a  better  figure.  If  we  can  work 
it  up  to  60  per  cent,  we  shall  do  well. 

Our  catalogue  will  also  show  when  a  printer  printed  a  book  for  himself 
and  when  for  another  man,  who  acted  as  publisher.  The  practice  of 
different  firms  varied  greatly,  and  the  point  is  of  importance  when  there 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  piracy.  It  will  also  give  the  month  and  day  of 
entry  when  these  are  stated,  and  thus  in  some  cases  reduce  the  limits  of 
the  period  within  which  a  book  must  have  been  printed  from  a  possible 
fifteen  months  to  a  few  weeks.  The  importance  of  bringing  these  points 
to  the  notice  of  students  compels  their  inclusion,  but  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  save  space  in  other  ways.  The  Catalogue  will  be  no  small 
one.  The  British  Museum  may  have  as  many  as  17,000  books  of  our 
period.  Mr.  Plomer  reports  the  Bodleian  as  having  11,000  (a  rather 
unexpectedly  small  total).  Mr.  Sayle's  Catalogue  records  some  8,000  at 
the  Cambridge  University  Library.  If  we  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  Museum 
total  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  about  25,000  entries.  If  we  use  a  page  the 
size  of  our  Illustrated  Monographs  and  get  an  average  of  40  entries  on  a 
page,  the  simple  text  of  the  Catalogue  will  occupy  625  pages,  to  which 
indexes  and  appendixes  will  probably  add  another  third.  If  we  can  get 
paper  made  for  us  like  that  used  for  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  we 
might  possibly  get  it  into  a  single  fat  volume,  but  it  will  be  an  expensive 
one  for  our  Society  to  produce,  and  we  ought  to  take  900  pages  as  our 
maximum. 
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Titles  must  thus  be  shortened  as  much  as  will  leave  them  still  indi- 
cating clearly  the  identity  of  the  book,  a  condition  which  necessitates  the 
inclusion  of  (i)  the  opening  words  of  the  title,  however  superfluous,  and 
(2)  the  real  title,  however  far  down  the  page.  To  shorten  the  names  of 
libraries  in  which  copies  of  the  books  catalogued  are  preserved,  it  is 
proposed  to  take  a  single  letter  to  denote  the  chief  library  in  any  city 
and  to  give  each  smaller  library  in  the  same  city  an  index-number  or 
index-letter.  Dates  also  will  be  shortened,  Ed.  and  Tr.  substituted  for 
'  Edited  by,'  '  Translated  by,'  and  prepositions  and  a  few  common  adverbs 
abridged  when  necessary. 

We  pass  to  what  has  already  been  done.  Mr.  Plomer  has  written  cards 
for  all  the  accessions  to  the  special  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
catalogue  since  its  publication  in  1883,  and  is  beginning  to  write  cards  for 
books  in  the  Bodleian  not  in  the  British  Museum.  Miss  Fegan  is  collating 
Mr.  Sayle's  Catalogue  of  the  books  at  Cambridge  with  the  Museum  Cata- 
logue and  will  soon  begin  writing  cards.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  it 
should  be  possible  to  form  a  union  catalogue  of  the  books  in  these  three 
great  collections  to  which  additions  can  be  made  next  year  from  the 
smaller  ones.  More  help  has  been  promised  :  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  for  books 
printed  at  Cambridge ;  by  Mr.  Ballinger  for  Welsh  books ;  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Duff  for  early  sixteenth  century  books ;  by  the  Rev.  Father  Newdigate,  S.J., 
for  books  printed  at  St.  Omer ;  by  Mr.  Greg  for  plays.  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole  have  offered  help  in  regard  to  the  numerous  early 
English  books  now  in  the  United  States,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  his 
work  for  Mr.  Huntington,  has  already  gained  valuable  information  as  to  the 
libraries,  public  and  private,  in  which  they  may  be  found. 

The  question  remains  to  be  decided  whether  it  will  be  better,  as  it 
will  certainly  be  simpler,  to  take  over  from  the  special  British  Museum 
Catalogue  the  Museum  headings  for  books  bearing  no  author's  name,  or 
to  use  the  cataloguing  rules  of  the  British  and  American  Library  Associa- 
tions. If  any  expert  in  the  latter  rules  will  draw  up  a  report  as  to  the 
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amount  of  change  their  adoption  would  necessitate  in  the  headings  of  the 
Museum  Catalogue,  his  help  will  be  especially  valued. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Jaggard,  Mr.  Hulme 
and  other  members  took  part,  Mr.  Pollard  replied  on  the  points  raised. 


MR.  WINSHIP'S   REPORT 

ON    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    WORK    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES    IN    1918. 

The  following  Report,  which  has  been  received  from  the  American 
Secretary,  was  circulated  with  the  February  News-Sheet: 

"The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  through  a  Committee  of 
which  the  American  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been  the  responsible 
member,  has  prepared,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  printed  in 
its  'Bulletin'  for  the  months  April  to  December,  1918,  a  Census  of 
Fifteenth  Century  Books  owned  in  America.  A  separate  issue  of  this 
will  appear  as  soon  as  the  editor  prepares  an  introduction  and  a  list  of  the 
titles  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  alphabetical  place. 

"  This  Census  was  projected  by  the  late  John  Thomson  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  Widener  Branch  of  that  Library 
acquired  the  Copinger  collection.  The  original  plan  was  to  issue  a 
monumental  catalogue  of  all  Incunables  owned  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
with  carefully  elaborated  descriptions  of  bindings,  provenance,  imperfec- 
tions, and  other  details.  As  it  now  appears  the  Census  approaches  the 
other  extreme  of  simplicity,  the  only  concession  being  the  inclusion  of 
the  date  and  the  name  of  printer,  which  are  ordinarily  given  in  the  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  book.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  help  towards 
identification  by  persons  unfamiliar  with,  and  unused  to  interpreting, 
discoveries  made  by  investigators  who  have  followed  Proctor's  lead  in 
setting  forth  modern  calendar  dates  and  proper  names. 
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"  The  generous  co-operation  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  other 
economies  leave  the  American  Society  with  funds  in  hand  sufficient  to 
print  adequate  descriptions,  with  facsimiles  when  desirable,  of  some  at  least 
of  these  American-owned  titles  which  have  not  previously  been  described. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  has  already  made  a  first  requisition  for  further 
information.  An  earnest  request  is  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Census  for 
help  of  this  sort.  He  cannot  pretend  to  guess  which  are  the  books  that 
have  escaped  notation,  and  must  rely  upon  those  who  are  working  in  the 
larger  European  collections  for  specific  direction.  Their  requisitions  will  be 
filled  as  adequately  as  American  inexperience  in  this  field  will  permit. 

"  Inasmuch  as  each  of  the  libraries  which  attempt  to  segregate  the 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  reported,  during  the  publication  of  the 
Census,  new  titles  found  elsewhere  on  its  shelves,  there  is  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  American  Society,  if  it  can  maintain  a  pressure  of  interest 
in  the  subject  of  early  printing,  will  bring  to  light  sufficient  additional 
material  to  justify  a  second  edition  of  the  Census  in  due  time. 

"  With  the  cover-title  '  Ex  Libris  Antiq,'  Dr.  Lewis  Stephen  Pilcher,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  printed  a  list  of  the  books  in  his  medical  library. 
The  abundant  notes  entertain  by  miscalling  technicalities,  and  supply 
instructive  evidence  of  the  many  years  that  have  passed,  and  the  large 
amount  of  variant  information  that  has  become  current,  since  many  of 
these  books  passed  into  the  possession  of  their  present  owner.  Book- 
sellers, or  cataloguers,  would  do  wisely  to  verify  before  quoting  from  his 
work,  which  is  a  compendium  of  data  for  which  the  unprofessional  book- 
lover  who  chances  upon  a  medical  work  often  has  far  to  seek. 

"  Mr.  Brigham  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  been  able, 
in  spite  of  wartime  restrictions,  to  carry  his  '  Bibliography  of  American 
Newspapers,  1690-1820,'  through  New  York  State.  Each  semi-annual 
instalment  increases  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  printing 
in  America.  Like  the  Census,  it  is  evidence  that  the  period  of  catalogues 
of  single  collections  has  passed,  and  that,  in  the  United  States  at  all  events, 
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the  recognised  need  is  now  for  lists  which  will  bring  together  all  the 
available  resources  in  a  given  field,  large  or  small.  The  Bibliography  is 
replacing  the  Catalogue. 

"The  publication  of  Halid6r  Hermannsson's  'Catalogue  of  Runic 
Literature  forming  a  part  of  the  Icelandic  collection  bequeathed  by  Willard 
Fiske'  to  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  completes  the  series  of  cata- 
logues of  that  bequest.  Like  the  other  volumes  describing  the  books  by 
or  about  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Iceland,  this  furnishes  a  fresh  starting  point 
for  students  investigating  the  literature  of  each  of  these  subjects. 

"Two  by-products  of  the  nationalistic  propaganda  which  has  been  so 
significant  a  development  of  the  war  are  'A  Bohemian  (Cech)  bibliography; 
a  finding  list  of  writings  in  English  relating  to  Bohemia  and  the  Cechs,' 
by  Thomas  Capek  and  Anna  Vostrovsky  Capek,  and  '  Slavic  Europe :  A 
selected  bibliography  in  the  Western  European  languages  comprising 
history,  languages,  and  literatures,'  by  Robert  Joseph  Kerner,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Both  contain  evidence  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  anyone  who  undertakes  to  have  an  exotic  work  printed  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  need  for  a  real  University  Press,  adequately 
endowed  and  equipped  for  the  composing  and  proof  reading  of  manu- 
scripts written  in  languages  other  than  English,  is  becoming  serious  with 
the  developing  contact  with  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  A  few  other  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  year  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Acorn  Club  of  Hartford  has  issued  a  '  List  of  Official 
Publications  of  Connecticut,  1774-1788,  as  shown  by  the  bills  for  printing,' 
and  Mr.  Howard  M.  Chapin  has  added  a  List  of  Roger  Williams'  writings 
to  his  Contributions  to  Rhode  Island  Bibliography.  A  Catalogue  of  French 
Documents  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  issued 
by  the  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago,  describes  a  collection  of  1,471 
pieces  acquired  by  that  institution. 

"  Mr.  Percival  Merritt  has  printed  a  delightful  essay  on  the  parochial 
library  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Christ  Church,  Boston,  with  a  Catalogue 
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of  the  books,  most  of  which  date  from  the  gifts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel." 

FEBRUARY   MEETING. 

The  fifth  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  on 
Monday,  17  February,  at  4.30  p.m.,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  Past-President, 
in  the  Chair.  Dr.  Henry  Thomas  having  succumbed  to  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza  before  his  paper  was  completed,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed  very  kindly 
read  a  paper  on  John  Rastell  as  a  Playivright,  from  the  proofs  of  an  article 
written  for  The  Library,  in  the  current  number  of  which  it  is  appearing. 
Dr.  Thomas  has  supplied  the  following  summary  of  his  paper  on  The 
Output  of  Books  in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  announced 
for  the  lyth. 

SUMMARY. — The  paper  intended  to  be  read  on  17  February  was  pre- 
pared as  a  detailed  answer  to  an  official  question  recently  put  to  the 
writer  at  the  British  Museum :  "  How  many  books  were  printed  in  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what  proportion  of  these  are  in  the 
Museum  ?  " 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spain  was  only  beginning  to  achieve 
unity  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  1474,  the  year  in 
which  printing  was  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  Isabella  became  Queen 
of  Castile.  Five  years  later  her  husband,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united  in  their  sovereigns. 
In  1492  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  fell.  In  1512  Ferdinand 
conquered  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  By  1516, 
when  Charles,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand,  all  that  we  now  know  as  Spain  came  under  a  single  rule. 
But  Castile  and  Aragon  retained  separate  institutions :  their  parliaments 
had  no  settled  place  of  meeting.  There  was  no  recognised  capital  till 
1560,  when  Philip  II  established  Madrid  as  the  "iinica  corte."  We  shall 
therefore  not  expect  to  find  one  town  with  a  preponderating  output  of 
books,  as  in  France  or  England. 
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The  language  of  Castile  prevailed  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except 
Portugal ;  but  besides  large  numbers  of  books  in  Latin,  there  were  many 
printed  in  Catalan  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

The  recently  published  Part  II  of  Dr.  Haebler's  Bibliografia  ibtrica  del 
siglo  XV  enables  us  to  summarise  the  output  of  books  during  the  fifteenth 
century  for  comparison  with  that  during  the  next  century.  Dr.  Haebler 
records  800  books,  printed  at  thirty  places,  before  1501.  Of  these  the 
British  Museum  has  155,  printed  at  sixteen  places,  being  nearly  20  per 
cent.  Only  twelve  of  Dr.  Haebler's  thirty  places  reach  double  figures. 
These,  with  their  output,  are  as  follows:  Seville,  140;  Salamanca,  130; 
Barcelona,  97;  Saragossa,  94;  Valencia,  78;  Burgos,  77;  Toledo,  39; 
Valladolid,  23;  Lerida,  20;  Montserrat,  17;  Zamora,  16;  Pamplona,  16. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  printing  was  carried  on  regularly  in  the  first 
eight  of  these  places,  intermittently  in  the  other  four ;  of  the  remaining 
fifteenth  century  printing-centres,  only  Granada  and  Tarragona  came  into 
prominence  in  the  following  century. 

According  to  a  list  by  M.  Gutierrez  del  Cano  in  the  Revista  de  Archives, 
printing  presses  were  at  work  in  some  fifty  places  in  Spain  during  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  here  the 
more  important  of  the  new  centres,  with  the  date  at  which  printing  first 
began  there:  Alcala  de  Henares,  1502  (not  regularly  till  1511,  under  the 
influence  of  the  University  founded  by  Cardinal  Xime"nez  in  1508); 
Logrono,  1503  (with  long  breaks);  Medina  del  Campo,  1511  (intermit- 
tently in  the  early  period,  the  town  having  been  burned  in  the  rising  of  the 
Comuncros) ;  Segovia,  1525  (little  before  last  decade);  Cuenea,  1529  (inter- 
mittently) ;  £pila,  1546  (intermittently);  Madrid,  1566;  Coidoba,  1566 
(with  short  break) ;  Huesca,  1570;  Bilbao,  1578  (with  short  break);  Cddiz, 
1595;  Malaga,  1599.  The  late  start  made  in  what  are  now  important 
towns  is  noteworthy. 

There  is  no  single  work  corresponding  to  Dr.  Haebler's  Bibliografia 
which  will  give  us  at  a  glance  the  output  of  Spanish  books  for  the  sixteenth 
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century.  Nor  is  there  any  collection  of  bibliographies  from  which  the 
output  could  be  compiled.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  modern 
bibliographies  giving  the  output  of  certain  towns  ;  with  their  aid,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  British  Museum  collection,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the 
total  roughly.  These  bibliographies  vary  in  date  over  thirty  years;  they 
consequently  vary  in  completeness.  The  towns  for  which  they  have  been 
compiled  are  as  follows,  with  their  dates  of  publication:  Toledo,  1887; 
Alcala,  1889;  Madrid,  1891;  Seville,  1894;  Medina  del  Campo,  1895; 
Cdrdoba,  1900;  Ledn,  1902;  Le>ida,  1912;  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
(including  Saragossa,  Huesca,  and  6pila)  1913-14;  Tarragona,  1916.  It 
will  be  seen  that  five  important  places  are  missing  from  the  list :  Barcelona, 
Burgos,  Salamanca,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid.  There  is,  indeed,  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Valencian  printing  presses  and  one  of  books  printed  in  the  local 
language,  but  neither  of  these  is  of  use  for  the  present  purpose. 

In  the  lists  given  below,  each  town  is  followed  by  the  number  of  books 
printed  there  according  to  the  bibliography — or,  if  no  bibliography  exists, 
according  to  estimate,  in  which  case  the  figures  are  placed  in  brackets.  The 
figures  for  the  British  Museum  collection  (which  are  provisional,  but  fairly 
accurate)  are  given  afterwards  in  parenthesis.  For  a  reason  which  will 
appear  later,  Castilian  towns  are  given  separately  from  Aragonese  towns. 

For  five  important  towns  bibliographies  exist,  and  give  the  following 

figures : 

Madrid,  777.     (235.) 

Alcala,    758.  (225.) 

Seville,    750.  (244.) 

Toledo,  419.  (115.) 

Medina,  248.  (77.) 

The  British  Museum  here  has  the  high  average  of  30  per  cent.     We 
may  assume  this  is  maintained  in  the  following  towns  : 
Salamanca,  [680].     (204.) 
Valladolid,  [370].     (in.) 
Burgos,         [233].       (71.) 
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In  towns  of  less  importance  the  Museum  is  not  likely  to  have  so  high  a 
proportion.  We  may  assume  that  it  has  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
of  the  three  towns  given  below,  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  case  of 

the  other  two : 

Granada,     [120].     (30.) 

Logrono,       [70].     (14.) 
Pamplona,    [55].     (u.) 

These  figures  are  supported  by  those  of  the  only  other  Castilian  town 
for  which  a  bibliography  exists : 

Cdrdoba,  51.     (10.) 

All  other  towns  fail  to  reach  double  figures  in  the  Museum  collection. 
Here  the  Museum  may  be  assumed  to  have  no  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  towns  may  be  collected  together  thus  : 

Other  places,  [500].     (50.) 

This  gives  a  total  for  Castile  of  just  over  5,000  books,  of  which  the 
Museum  has  approaching  1,400,  giving  the  excellent  average  of  26  per  cent. 

This  average  is  not  maintained  in  the  case  of  Aragon.  Three  of  the 
most  modern  bibliographies  give  the  following  figures  : 

Saragossa,    870.     (96.) 

Tarragona,     40.       (6.) 

Le*rida,  28.       (4.) 

Huesca,         32.       (i.) 

£pila,  3-       (i.) 

The  last  two  towns  may  be  ignored  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate. 

The  Museum  has  only  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  Saragossa  books,  while  it  has 
14-15  per  cent,  of  the  Le*rida  and  Tarragona  books.  Books  relating  to  the 
eastern  kingdom  are  actually  rarer,  and  in  general  have  not  had  the  same 
interest  as  Castilian  books  for  foreign  collectors.  In  estimating  the  figures 
for  the  remaining  towns  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  Museum  has  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  to  assume 
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a  lesser  proportion  would  seem  to  give  too  high  a  total  to  these  towns. 
Taking  therefore,  14  per  cent,  as  reasonable,  we  have  the  following  figures  : 

Valencia,     [844].     (118.) 

Barcelona,  [643],       (90.) 

This  gives  a  total  of  approaching  2,500  Aragonese  books,  of  which  the 
Museum  has  just  over  300,  the  proportion  being  13  per  cent.,  or  just  half 
that  of  the  Castilian  books.  The  combined  total  of  Castilian  and  Aragonese 
books  amounts,  according  to  this  estimate,  to  almost  exactly  7,500;  but  as 
most  of  the  important  bibliographies  on  which  the  figures  are  based  were 
compiled  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  probable  that  10,000  more 
nearly  represents  the  actual  output  of  books  printed  in  Spain  during  the  six- 
teenth century. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  total  number  of  Spanish  books  produced 
during  that  period.  A  number  of  Spanish  books  were  printed  in  Majorca 
and  Sardinia,  which  belong  to  Spain.  Large  numbers  were  printed  in 
Portugal,  and  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  (as  well  as  in  Rome, 
Venice,  and  other  towns  outside  the  Spanish  sphere),  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  New  World.  A  few  were  printed  in  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria — and  at  least  one  in  Turkey.  It  is  difficult  in  most  of  the  cases 
to  obtain  reliable  figures,  so  that  while  in  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been 
read  it  was  intended  to  discuss  Spanish  books  printed  abroad,  this  brief 
mention  must  suffice  here. 

MARCH    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  17  March,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Past-President,  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Charles  Singer  read  a  paper  on  English  Scientific  Manuscripts  before 
1500,  illustrating  it  with  a  very  interesting  series  of  lantern-slides.  The 
written  portion  of  the  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 


THE    REGULATION    OF    THE    BOOK    TRADE 
BEFORE    THE    PROCLAMATION    OF    1538. 


BY   ARTHUR  W.    REED. 
Head  18  November, 


OWE  it  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fincham,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Records  Department  at  Somerset 
House,  that  I  am  able  to  present  this  paper  before  the 
members  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  It  was  he  who 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  references 
to  early  printed  translations  of  Erasmus  in  Foxford.  He  gave  me  every 
facility  for  examining  the  book,  and  put  at  my  disposal  his  own  valuable 
abstract  and  summary  of  its  contents.  It  turned  out  that  the  references 
were  more  interesting  than  I  had  imagined,  for  they  belonged  to  a  little 
series  of  injunctions  and  cases  relating  to  printers  of  about  the  year  1525. 

Richard  Foxford,  Vicar -General  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  gave  his 
name  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Consistorial  records  known  as  the  Vicar- 
General's  Books.  Foxford  covers  the  years  1520-38  and  its  contents  are 
of  the  most  miscellaneous  character.  In  it  we  find  wills,  administrations, 
advowsons,  presentations,  sequestrations  and  examinations  as  to  abuses  of 
pluralities ;  it  records  marriage  licences,  licences  to  consecrate,  to  preach, 
to  collect  alms,  to  exercise  the  art  of  surgery  and  to  practice  the  craft  of 
Sarah  Gamp.  Among  the  marriage  licences  are  those  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  records  the  profession  of  an 
"  Ankeresse  "  and  the  tragedy  of  a  bellringer  who  was  carried  up  on  his 
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rope,  and  it  contains  a  large  number  of  cases  of  clerical  misdemeanours, 
amongst  which  is  one  of  a  curate  who  used  a  love  charm  which  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  decodify.  Hidden  away  in  this  confusion  of  matter,  all  in 
ecclesiastical  Law  Latin,  ill  written  and  much  abbreviated,  we  find  between 
the  years  1524  and  1528  five  records  touching  the  regulation  of  the 
London  book  trade. 

The  importance  of  the  five  cases  rests  on  the  fact  that  they  carry  us 
back  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the  regulation  of  the  English  trade 
than  it  has  been  possible  hitherto  to  investigate.  They  show  us  in  working 
the  methods  of  the  diocesan  and  ecclesiastical  control  that  preceded 
that  by  the  King  and  Privy  Council  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1529  and  under  which  the  Stationers'  Company 
some  twenty-six  years  later  was  to  receive  its  Charter. 

The  five  cases  illustrate  the  closing  stages  of  this  diocesan  and 
ecclesiastical  regulation.  They  show  us  the  procedure  of  a  system  that 
had  been  set  up  originally  to  deal  with  Lollardy  and  was  now  being  applied 
unsuccessfully  to  the  problems  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 

This  system  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1410  known  as  the  Statute  "Ex  officio"  in  which  were  embodied  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Provincial  Constitutions  drawn  up  under  Archbishop 
Arundel  at  a  Synod  at  Oxford  in  1407.  The  terms  of  the  Statute  which 
apply  to  books  are  as  follows : 

"That  none  hereafter  do— make  or  write  any  book  contrary  to  the 
catholic  faith  and  determination  of  the  Holy  Church — and  further  that  no 
man  hereafter  shall  by  any  means  favour — any  such  book  maker  or 
writer — and  that  all  persons  having  any  of  the  said  books  writings  or 
schedules  containing  the  said  wicked  doctrines  and  opinions  shall  within 
40  days  deliver  them  to  the  ordinary  of  the  same  place.  And  if  any  person 
do  attempt  any  manner  of  thing  contrary  to  the  statute  then  the  ordinary 
of  the  same  place,  in  his  own  diocese  by  authority  of  the  said  proclamation 
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and  Statute  shall  cause  to  be  arrested  and  detained  under  safe  custody 
the  said  person  in  this  case  defamed  and  evidently  suspected — And  that 
the  said  ordinary,  by  himself,  or  his  Commissaries,  proceed  openly  and 
judicially  to  all  the  effect  of  law  against  the  said  persons  so  arrested." 

Thus  it  lay  with  the  Bishop  and  his  officials  to  deal  by  legal  and  open 
trial  in  the  diocesan  courts  with  the  makers  and  writers  of  heretical  books. 
This  Statute,  however,  which  gave  sanction  to  the  legal  proceedings  that 
we  shall  presently  consider  was  preceded  and  led  up  to  by  Arundel's 
Provincial  Constitutions,  two  of  which,  Constitutions  VI  and  VII,  also 
deal  with  books. 

Constitution  VI  provides  for  a  censorship  of  books  read  at  the 
Universities  and  elsewhere  in  schools,  halls,  and  hostels.  The  censors 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Universities  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Archbishop  and  their  verdict  of  approval  was  expressly  to  be  confirmed  by 
him  before  the  book  was  handed  to  the  Stationer  to  be  copied.  Thus  the 
Archbishop  controlled  the  censorship  of  such  books  as  were  likely  to 
propagate  error,  namely  those  that  were  "read"  as  we  still  say,  at  the 
Universities. 

Constitution  VII  forbids  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
reading  of  any  such  "book,  libel  or  treatise — set  forth  in  the  time  of  John 
Wyclif  or  since,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  out."  In  his  Dialogue  of  1528, 
More  refers  to  this  Constitution  as  sanctioning  the  action  then  recently 
taken  against  Tyndal's  translation. 

The  machinery  of  this  system  was  designed  to  check  the  dissemination 
of  heresy  in  the  days  before  printing,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  first 
methods  adopted  to  meet  the  Lutherans  should  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
for  the  frustration  of  the  Lollards. 

Before  I  pass  on,  however,  to  the  Lutheran  period,  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  pre-Lutheran  Episcopal  licence  for  a  printed 
book  issued  in  1514  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  devotional  work  by 
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one  "wretched  Symon,  the  anker  of  London  Wall."    The  colophon  of 
Symon's  Treatise  is  as  follows  : 

"  Here  endeth  the  Treatyse  called  the  Fruyte  of  Redemption,  whiche 
devoute  Treatyse  I  Rycharde  unworthy  Bysschop  of  London  have 
studyously  radde  and  overseen,  and  the  same  approve  as  moche  as  in 
me  is  to  be  radde  of  the  true  Servantes  of  Swete  Jhesu,  to  theyr  grete 
Consolacyon  and  ghostly  Comforte  and  to  the  meryte  of  the  devoute 
Fader  Compounder  of  the  same.  Emprynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the 
yere  of  our  Lorde  God  MCCCCC  and  XIIII." 

If  Rycharde  Fitz  James,  Bishop  of  London,  had  written  an  Introduction 
to  "  wretched "  Symon's  lucubrations  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
kindly.  Moreover  it  was  not  the  act  of  an  "  unleisured  licenser "  or  of  a 
board  of  scrutineers.  But  things  were  about  to  suffer  a  rude  change,  how 
rude  we  may  judge  by  comparing  the  colophon  I  have  just  read  with  the 
end  of  John  Cough's  Dore  of  Holy  Scripture  in  1540. 

"  Perused  by  doctor  Tayler  and  doctor  Barons 
Master  Ceton  and  Master  Torner." 

If  we  may  judge  by  his  Will, x  John  Gough  was  another  veritable 
"wretched  Symon,"  but  he  was  denied  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  an 
imprimatur  was  a  pat  on  the  back. 

Fitz  James  however  was  an  aged  man  and  he  belonged  to  a  bygone 
day  that  liked  Anchorites  but  feared  the  New  Learning.  He  was  too  old 
or  too  narrow  to  appreciate  the  liberalism  of  his  Dean,  John  Colet,  whom 
he  would  have  made  a  heretic,  said  Tyndale,  for  translating  the  Paternoster 
into  English,  had  not  Warham  helped  him.  The  old  times  were  passing 
rapidly  and  though  it  fell  to  Tunstall,  his  successor,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  Fitz  James  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  opening  of  the  great 
Lutheran  struggle. 

The  call  to  action  against  the  new  heresy  and  its  propagation  by  means 
of  the  printing  press  came  in  the  seventeenth  of  the  Kalends  of  July,  1520, 

(I)  Comm.  of  Lond.  Wills,  Storey,  25  September,  1542. 
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when  Leo  issued  his  famous  Bull  with  its  command  to  seek  out  and  burn 
Lutheran  books. 

"Moreover,"  says  Leo  X,  "because  the  aforesaid  errors,  and  many 
others  are  contained  in  the  books  or  writings  of  the  aforesaid  Martin 
Luther,  therefore  we  condemn — the  said  books  with  his  preachings  in 
what  tongue  soever  they  are  found — willing  and  commanding  under  the 
virtue  of  holy  obedience  and  incurring  the  penalties  aforesaid,  that  no 
one — read,  hold,  print,  publish  or  defend  (the  said  books  and  errors)  but 
straightway  after  the  publishing  hereof,  they  do  burn  or  cause  to  be  burned 
the  said  errors,  by  their  ordinaries  being  diligently  searched  out,  and 
solemnly  presented  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  clergy  and  people  (under  the 
penalty  of  the  greater  excommunication)." 

Probably  no  one  showed  greater  energy  in  supporting  the  Papal  Bull 
than  Wolsey,  and  already  by  March,  1521,  the  Pope  had  written  thanking 
him  for  his  zeal  against  Luther  and  for  forbidding  the  introduction  of  his 
books.  Wolsey's  campaign  was  not  formally  opened,  however,  until 
1 2  May  when,  says  Arnold,  "  Luther — was  openly  declared  an  heretic  at 
Pauls  Cross,  and  all  his  books  burned."  A  sermon  was  preached  by 
Bishop  Fisher,  which  was  afterwards  printed  by  de  Worde ;  Wolsey  sat  in 
great  state,  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  Arch- 
bishop Warham  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  at  his  feet.  Fitz  James  was 
too  old  to  be  present.  Meanwhile  Henry  VIII  was  engaged  on  the  work 
that  was  to  gain  for  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

Trusting,  apparently,  to  the  effect  of  this  demonstration  and  to  the 
local  diocesan  action  that  would  follow  Proclamations  sent  out  to  the 
Bishops,  no  further  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  Wolsey  of  sufficient 
note  to  find  their  way  into  our  records.  /The  machinery  that  he  had  set  in 
motion  as  Legate  to  render  the  Papal  Bull  effective  was  perhaps  allowed 
time  to  produce  its  effects.  Yet  although  for  a  while  we  hear  of  no  further 
action  it  is  clear  from  his  correspondence  that  he  recognised  that  the  snake 
was  only  scotched!"^  Perhaps  it  was  impolitic  to  be  too  rigorous  just  then, 
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for  he  had  a  delicate  and  urgent  piece  of  business  on  hand  in  1522-3,  the 
collection  of  the  great  subsidy,  the  success  of  which  depended  in  no  small 
measure,  on  the  co-operation  and  good  will  of  the  City  of  London. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  steady  infiltration  of 
Lutheran  literature  into  London  during  this  time,  through  the  Hanse 
merchants,  or  Easterlings  of  the  Steelyards,  and  further,  that  the  City  was 
not  unsympathetic  towards  this  traffic.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
hostility  in  London  towards  the  "curates,"  with  whom  the  citizens  had 
long  been  at  feud  on  the  question  of  tithes  and  offerings,  a  dispute  which 
grew  in  bitterness  until  it  was  ended  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1536. 

In  1523  while  this  was  the  state  of  things,  Tunstall,  now  Bishop  of 
London,  was  approached  by  William  Tyndale  who  sought  a  chaplaincy  in 
his  household  that  he  might  work  at  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Failing,  unfortunately,  to  find  this  asylum  he  went  abroad  where  his 
influence  which  might  have  been  controlled  by  Tunstall,  was  added  to  that 
of  the  German  Lutherans. 

Within  a  year  of  Tyndale's  departure  the  subsidy  having  been  safely 
harvested,  the  problem  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  distribution  of  foreign 
books  in  London  was  seriously  taken  up  by  Bishop  Tunstall  who  called 
together  the  Booksellers  of  London  on  12  October,  1524,  and  addressed 
to  them  the  following  warning  recorded  in  Foxford. 

I.    TUNSTALL'S  FIRST  MONITION  TO  THE  BOOKSELLERS. 
(Translated.) 

On  12  October,  1524,  the  booksellers  named  in  the  annexed  schedule 
appeared  before  the  Bishop  in  an  upper  room  of  his  palace  and  he  warned 
them  against  importing  into  England  books  printed  in  Germany  or  any 
other  books  whatever  containing  Lutheran  heresies,  or  to  sell  or  part  with 
any  such  books  already  imported  under  pain  of  the  law  ;  and  further  he 
warned  them  that  should  they  import  new  books  into  England  or  buy 
imported  books,  so  far  as  the  books  were  newly  composed  and  made 
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they  were  not  to  sell  or  part  with  them  unless  first  they  shewed  them  either 
to  the  Lord  Cardinal,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London 
or  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  Nicholaus  Sutton  and  Thomas  Kellys ;  a 
space  being  left  for  the  other  names  which  unfortunately  were  not  written 
in.  The  monition,  it  will  be  noted,  says  nothing  of  the  licensing  of  books 
produced  at  home.  Apparently  no  danger  was  apprehended  from  England 
that  was  not  already  adequately  provided  for.  It  lays  down  the  law  that 
Lutheran  books  produced  abroad  may  not  be  sold  or  distributed  in 
England  and  that  all  new  books  printed  abroad  must  be  licensed.  The 
channels,  however,  through  which  imported  books  circulated  ran  under- 
ground, and  the  cases  of  offence  against  Tunstall's  monition  that  came 
up  before  the  Vicar-General  were  not  of  a  very  mischievous  kind. 

On  19  October,  1525,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  John  Gough  were 
summoned  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  published  a  translation  made 
by  Gough  called  the  Image  of  Love. 

II.    THE  CASE  OF  THE  VICAR-GENERAL  AGAINST  WYNKYN 
DE  WORDE,  PRINTER. 

On  19  December,  1525,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  Master  Wharton 
assisted  by  Master  John  Olyuer  there  appeared  the  aforesaid  Winandus 
who  confessed  that  he  was  present  when  the  Bishop  of  London  enjoined 
and  warned  him  and  the  other  printers  as  is  contained  in  the  acts  above ; 
and  further  he  confessed  that  since  the  aforesaid  monition  he  had  printed 
a  certain  work  in  the  vulgar  tongue  called  The  Image  of  Love,  alleged  to 
contain  heresy,  of  which  he  said  he  sent  sixty  to  the  Nuns  of  Syon,  and  as 
many  more  he  sold.  John  Gough,  Printer,  likewise  of  the  said  City  also 
appeared  and  confessed  that  he  had  translated  the  said  book  or  work  for 
the  said  Winandus  to  print,  which  he  received,  so  he  said,  from  a  certain 
Edward  Lockwood  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Brides  ;  and  then  the  Vicar-General 
warned  them  that  if  they  had  any  of  these  books  to  sell  not  to  sell  or  part 
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with  them,  and  that  they  should  get  back  those  already  sold  and  have  them 
brought  in  before  Christmas ;  and  that  they  should  also  have  copies  of 
this  work  that  has  been  sold  or  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  brought  in  before  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  ;  further  he  warned  them 
to  appear  before  him  in  Consistory  on  the  third  day  after  St.  Hilary  to 
reply  to  articles  concerning  suspicion  of  heresy,  in  the  presence  of  Master 
Henry  Hyckman  and  Dominus  Robert  Lay. 

The  offending  book,  The  Ymage  of  Love,  is  described  in  a  spirit  of 
admiration  in  More's  Dialogue  (by  the  Messenger,  who  it  may  be  pointed 
out  plays  the  part  of  devil's  advocate).  To  the  Messenger,  The  Image  of 
Love  "seemed  to  be  the  work  of  some  very  virtuous  man  contemplative 
"  and  well  lerned  The  good  holy  man  layeth  sore  against  these  carved 
"  and  painted  Ymages  .  .  .  specially  leste  commendyng  such  as  be  most 
"  costely,  curyously  and  most  workemanly  wrought.  And  he  sheweth  full 
"  well  that  ymages  be  but  laymens  bookes,  and  therfore  that  religious 
"  men  .  .  .  should  let  all  such  dede  ymages  passe  and  labour  onely  for  the 
"  lyvely  quicke  ymage  of  love  ...  In  the  time  (of  the  Saints  of  olde) 
"  thei  had  treen  chalices  and  golden  prestes  and  now  have  we  golden 
"chalices  and  treen  prestes."  (IVorkes,  p.  114.) 

These  were  dangerous  opinions  with  which  to  indoctrinate  the  Nuns  of 
Syon,  and  they  savour  not  a  little  of  the  new  precisian  spirit.  Therefore 
the  printer  and  translator  were  "troubled"  as  Foxe  would  say,  in  the 
Bishop's  court  to  answer  to  articles  concerning  suspicion  of  heresy ;  but 
of  what  happened  to  them  on  1 5  January  there  is  no  record  in  Foxford. 

The  Librarian  of  Stonyhurst  College  has  very  kindly  described  for  me 
the  copy  of  the  Ymage  of  Love  in  the  College  Library.  It  has  no  reference 
to  the  translator  so  that  we  may  claim  to  have  learnt  for  the  first  time  from 
Foxford  that  the  English  is  the  rendering  of  Gough.  More  did  not  know 
who  was  the  author  of  the  work.  The  date  is  given  in  the  colophon  as 
7  October,  1525,  two  and  half  months  before  the  date  of  the  case.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  the  Stonyhurst  copy  is  one  of  the  offending  ones. 
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The  controversial  method  of  dealing  with  questionable  books  has  the 
defect  of  creating  a  demand  for  them,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
More's  lengthy  reference  in  the  Dialogue  to  the  Ymage  of  Love  prompted 
John  Gough  to  republish  it  in  the  safer  days  of  Thomas  Cromwell  from  his 
new  quarters  at  Paul's  Gate,  where,  from  1532-6  he  occupied  part  of  John 
Rastell's  premises.  A  copy  of  this  edition  at  the  Bodleian  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  book,  and  supplements  More's  account  of  it  by  stating 
that  it  was  "  compyled  by  John  Ryckes,  bachelor  in  divinite,  an  observant 
fryre."  Wynkyn  de  VVorde  was  again  the  printer,  "for  John  Gough, 
dwellynge  at  Pauls  gate."  It  was  however  an  entirely  new  reprint  and  it 
was  issued  under  the  Royal  Privilege  for  seven  years  that  Gough  now 
enjoyed  for  all  his  publications  and  that  he  may  have  obtained  through 
Cromwell  on  Rastell's  recommendation,  For  my  information  about  the 
Bodleian  copy  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  who  added  a  note  that 
the  Ymage  of  Love  is  bound  in  the  original  stamped  binding  with  three 
other  tracts,  one  of  which  is  the  Mirror  of  Life,  also  a  translation  by  Gough. 

The  stream  of  Lutheran  books  continued  to  flow  into  London  in  spite 
of  Tunstall's  inhibition,  and  Wolsey  was  again  moved  to  take  action. 
A  letter  from  his  protege,  John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dated 
5  January,  1525-6,  states  that  the  writer  had  spoken  to  the  King  of 
Wolsey's  plan  to  hold  a  second  demonstration  at  Paul's  Cross  when  some 
notable  clerk  should  preach  against  Luther  and  those  who  brought  his 
books  into  England.  A  proclamation  was  then  to  be  made  for  all  who 
possessed  copies  to  bring  them  in  by  a  certain  day,  and  sentence  of 
excommunication  threatened  against  all  who  disobeyed,  and  those  who 
were  convicted  were  to  be  compelled  to  abjure  or  be  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Besides  which  Wolsey  would  bind  the  merchants  and  stationers 
under  recognizances  never  to  import  forbidden  books.  The  King 
approved  the  plan,  especially  as  to  the  recognizances,  which  many  would 
fear  more  than  excommunication,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  should  preach  the  sermon.  He  referred,  says  Longland,  to 
Wolsey's  notable  work  against  Luther. 
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Accordingly,  the  second  great  demonstration  in  force  was  made  at 
Paul's  Cross,  and  Fisher  preached  a  second  notable  sermon  on  a  wet 
Sunday  in  February,  1525-6.  The  search  mentioned  by  Longland  had 
produced  a  number  of  books  that  were  publicly  burned  in  the  rain,  and 
Friar  Barnes  with  two  Easterlings  and  other  heretics  were  abjured  "for 
"  holding  the  heresies  of  Martyn  Luther  and  for  ye  kepynge  and  retaynyng 
"  of  his  bokes  agaynst  the  Ordinance  of  the  Bulle  of  Pope  Leo  Tenthe." 

The  Vicar- General  and  his  officials  were  now  more  than  ordinarily 
alert,  and  on  12  March,  a  month  after  the  solemn  ceremony  at  Paul's 
Cross,  Thomas  Berthelet  of  the  sign  of  the  Lucrece  in  Fleet  Street  was 
summoned  to  answer  to  the  charges  recorded  as  follows : 

III.     THE  CASE  FOR  THE  VICAR-GENERAL  AGAINST  THOMAS  BARTLETT 

DWELLING    AT    THE    SlGN    OF    THE    LUCRECE    IN    FLEET    STREET. 

On  12  March,  1525-6,  there  appeared  before  the  Vicar- General  at 
his  residence  Thomas  Bartlett  who  confessed  that  he  was  present  on 
12  October  in  the  palace  of  London  before  the  Bishop  when  he  enjoined, 
commanded  and  inhibited,  etc.,  as  more  plainly  appears  in  the  acts 
recorded ;  and  further,  being  examined  he  said  that  since  this  injunction 
and  inhibition  aforesaid,  he  had  printed  a  certain  work  called  The  Treatise 
of  the  Pater  Nosier  translated  as  he  said  by  the  wife  of  Mr.  Roper  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  also  a  certain  sermon  made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  And  he  said  that  he  printed  this  sermon 
not  at  the  request  or  command  of  the  said  Bishop  but  of  a  certain  Chaplain 
of  his.  And  then  the  Vicar-General  bade  him  show  him  the  sermon  made 
by  the  Bishop  in  his  own  writing  or  at  least  subscribed  by  him  before 
Easter.  He  also  printed  another  work  by  Erasmus  called  Immensa 
Misericordia  Dei  translated  into  English  by  Jensian  Harbart,  a  layman 
of  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  another  work 
called  the  Sayings  of  the  Wise,  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English  by 
the  respondent  himself.  Questioned  then  as  to  whether  he  showed  or 
exhibited  the  said  works  to  the  Lord  Cardinal,  the  Archbishop,  or  the 
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Bishops  of  London  or  Rochester  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  acts 
recorded  above,  he  replied  that  he  had  not.  And  then  the  Vicar-General 
enjoined  him  that  he  should  not  hereafter  sell  any  copies  of  the  above 
works,  and  that  he  should  not  print  any  works  unless  he  first  exhibited 
them  before  the  aforesaid  Bishops.  He  also  warned  him  to  appear  before 
him  in  Consistory  on  the  third  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Monica  to  see 
further. 

The  three  works  of  Erasmus,  The  Pater  Noster,  The  Immense  Mercy 
and  the  Dicta  Sapientium  would  certainly  not  have  been  forbidden  by  his 
friends,  Tunstall,  Fisher  and  Warham,  although  controversialists  like  Lee 
of  York  had  troubled  Erasmus  by  their  attacks  on  his  New  Testament. 
As  for  Fisher's  sermon,  it  was  the  one  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  against 
Luther  on  the  wet  day  in  February. 

Berthelette's  fault  then  was  a  technical  one ;  he  had  neglected  to 
exhibit  his  copy ;  and  the  case  points  to  a  tightening  of  the  hold  which 
the  Bishop's  officials  had  put  upon  the  Printers.  Further  it  is  clear  that 
the  Court  exercised  the  wider  powers  that  it  possessed,  as  I  have  suggested 
under  the  Constitutions  of  1409,  and  that  it  was  not  limited  by  the  terms 
of  Tunstall's  inhibition  of  12  October  which  dealt  only  with  imported 
books.  One  of  the  works  mentioned  in  this  case  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  namely  Margaret  Roper's  translation  of  Erasmus'  Treatise  on  the 
Pater  Noster,  and  that  quite  independently  of  its  importance  as  the  work 
of  More's  daughter  done  when  she  was  only  nineteen.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  contributed  to  it  by  a  young 
scholar,  Richard  Hyrde,  a  tutor  in  the  Chelsea  household.  This  intro- 
duction as  Dr.  Foster  Watson  has  pointed  out  in  his  reprint  of  it  in 
Vives  and  The  Renaissance  Education  of  Women  is  the  first  modern  English 
work  on  female  education,  and  it  vindicates  their  right  to  inclusion  in  the 
circle  of  the  humanists  of  the  New  Learning.  Hyrde  dedicated  his 
Introduction  to  his  pupil  "the  most  studyous  and  virtuous  yonge  mayde 
Fraunces  S  "  who,  we  learn  from  her  tutor,  was  kinswoman  to  Margaret  and 
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was  being  educated  in  the  household  of  her  Uncle  (More).  But  by  a 
strange  mishap  due  to  his  desire  to  connect  this  document  with  Ascham's 
well  known  eulogy  of  another  "  virtuous  young  maid,"  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
Dr.  Watson  assumes  that  the  Frances  S.  is  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mother  of  Lady  Jane  ;  and  thus  Henry  VIII  usurps  the 
place  of  More  as  the  Uncle.  In  this  way  he  reaches  a  conclusion  that  I 
am  loath  to  disturb,  when  he  writes  "  This  Introduction  thus  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  women's  names  of  the  period — the  More 
household  ;  Henry  VIII's  household,  including  Catharine  of  Aragon  and 
her  daughter  Mary ;  the  Queen  Widow  Mary,  her  daughter  Frances,  and 
granddaughter  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

A  young  scholar  of  More's  household  would  hardly  address  a  princess 
of  the  blood  as  Frances  S.  and  "mine  own  good  gentle  and  fair  Fraunces," 
and  I  suggest  that  Hyrde  was  addressing  some  one  much  nearer  to  his 
affections  than  Frances  Brandon,  namely  a  niece  of  More's  and  daughter 
of  More's  brother-in-law,  Richard  Staverton,  Attorney  of  the  Guildhall. 
We  are  not  allowed  however  to  follow  out  the  romance  of  Richard  Hyrde 
and  Frances  S.  to  a  happy  ending,  because  in  1528  when  Hyrde 
accompanied  Gardiner  and  Foxe  to  Italy  as  Secretary  and  Physician  on 
an  Embassy  to  the  Pope,  the  party  were  overtaken  by  storm  and  had  to 
ford  a  river  in  spate  ;  Hyrde  caught  a  chill  and  died,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Gardiner  and  Foxe,  who  have  left  a  record  of  their  sense  of  loss  in  a  letter 
to  Wolsey. 

There  is  a  further  point  of  no  little  interest  arising  out  of  Berthelette's 
early  misadventure.  There  are  copies  at  the  Museum  of  the  Paternoster 
and  of  Fisher's  Sermon^  which,  though  undated,  are  so  early  as  to  lead  one 
to  think  they  are  the  original  and  offending  editions.  They  are  alike  in 
form.  They  were  clearly  produced  at  the  same  time,  each  has  (on  the 
title-page)  one  of  the  cuts  used  by  de  Worde,  some  of  whose  capitals  also 
appear,  and  they  employ  the  same  words  and  spelling  in  the  colophon, 
"  Imprinted  in  London  in  flete  streete,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet 
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nere  to  the  Cundite  at  ye  signe  of  Lucrece.  Cum  privilegio  a  rege  indulto." 
They  are,  however,  not  the  offending  books,  but  I  believe  that  they  were 
issued  very  soon  afterwards  in  a  form  that  showed  that  Berthelet  had  been 
troubled  by  the  Vicar- General  unnecessarily.  The  Pater  Noster  contains 
on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  a  full  page  cut  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Arms, 
and  the  Sermon  has  an  Introduction  by  Fisher  stating  his  reasons  for 
publishing,  one  reason  being  that  "  for  ye  great  noyse  of  ye  people  within  ye 
churche  of  Paules  (Whare  it  was  sayde)  it  myght  not  be  herde." 

Nor  was  that  all,  for  these  are  probably  the  first  books  issued  by 
Berthelet  "  cum  privilegio  a  rege  indulto."  It  is  clear  therefore  that  ample 
amends  were  done  to  the  Printer  and  the  innocent  authors.  One  can 
almost  see  in  this  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  More  whose  views  on  a  single 
affront  that  humilitated  at  once  his  friends  Fisher  and  Erasmus,  his 
daughter  and  his  young  tutor  Hyrde  as  well  as  an  estimable  young  printer, 
would  hardly  remain  inadequately  expressed.  Probably  Dominus  Geoffrey 
Wharton  regretted  the  precipitancy  of  his  action.  It  should  be  noted 
before  we  leave  the  Berthelette  case  that  the  record  shows  that  Berthelette 
was  established  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lucrece  earlier  than  we  knew  and  that 
he  was  already  a  translator.  It  does  not,  however,  bring  us  any  nearer  to 
the  solution  of  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  problem  whether  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  young  printer  Thomas  Bercula  or  Barclay  who  as  I  pointed  out  a 
year  ago  was  servant  to  and  accompanied  John  Rastell  on  his  voyage  to 
the  New  Found  Lands  in  1517. 

Wolsey's  second  demonstration  at  Paul's  Cross  against  Lutheran  books 
in  February,  1525-6,  was  defeated  by  the  fact  that  there  appeared  in 
circulation  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  first  copies  of  Tyndal's  New 
Testament,  and  these  found  their  way  into  London  in  considerable 
numbers.  Tunstall  had  therefore  to  take  steps  to  meet  this  new  menace 
to  the  spiritual  unity  of  his  diocese,  and  on  23  October  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  Archdeacons  denouncing  "  the  maintayners  of  Luther's 
sect"  who  have  "craftely  translated  the  New  Testament,"  and  calling  in 
all  copies  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  suspicion  of  heresy. 
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Two  days  later  he  called  the  printers  together  again  and  addressed  to 
them  the  solemn  warning  recorded  in  Foxford. 

IV.    TUNSTALL'S  SECOND  MONITION  TO  THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

On  25  October,  1526,  in  a  chapel  within  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  near  Charyng  Crosse  in  the  presence  of  Cuthbert,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  and  of  one  Matthew  Greston,  pro-registrar  there  appeared  the 
booksellers  named  below  whom  the  Bishop  warned,  under  pain  of  suspicion 
of  heresy  that  they  neither  themselves  nor  through  others  sell,  hold,  give 
or  in  any  way  part  with  any  books  containing  Lutheran  heresies  or  any 
other  books  conceived  either  in  Latin  or  English,  and  that  they  neither 
print  nor  cause  to  be  printed  any  other  works  whatever  (except  only  works 
before  approved  by  the  Church)  unless  first  they  exhibit  the  same  to  the 
Lord  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
And  further  he  warned  them  under  the  aforesaid  pains,  that  if  they  import 
into  England  any  books  or  works  redacted  in  Latin  or  the  vulgar  tongue 
printed  or  that  may  be  printed  hereafter  across  the  seas,  or  being 
imported  if  they  buy  such  books,  they  shall  not  sell,  hold,  give  or  part  with 
them  in  any  way  unless  they  first  exhibit  and  show  them  really  to  the 
Bishops  aforesaid. 

Edward  Isengold  Henry  Pepwell  Robertus  Redman 

Thomas  Kellyt  Wilton  Bonam  Ricus  Banks 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  Simon  Coston  Johnes  Collyns 

Arnold  Ricus  Falkes  «~  Robert  Copland 

Cowerd  Thomas  Petyt  Nichus  Sutton 

Mestres  Andrew  Michaell  Johnes  Scott 

Henricus  Hermon  Henrus  Dabb  -Robertus  Wyer 

Johnes  Rowse  Johnes  Groot  Thomas  Bartlett 

Lodowic  Sutton  Johes  Toye  Johnes  Reyns 

Johnes  Heron  Johes  Gowghe  Mr.  Rastall 

Ricus  Pynson 
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This  inhibition  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  earlier  one  in 
that  it  definitely  brings  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  licensers  the 
printing  and  sale,  in  London  of  all  books  not  hitherto  approved,  whether 
of  English  or  foreign  origin. 

The  List  of  Booksellers  is  of  course  valuable  and  interesting  and  one 
only  regrets  the  absence  of  a  similar  list  in  the  Monition  of  1524.  It  is  to 
be  noted  however  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  book 
trade  were  treated  as  Members  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  We  happen  to 
know  from  Letter  Book  O  of  the  Corporation  Records  that  the  Wardens 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  9  October,  1526,  that  is  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  this  Schedule,  were  Henry  Pepwell  and  Lewis  Sutton.  These  names 
are,  however,  in  no  way  distinguished  in  our  present  list,  the  one  occurring 
ninth,  the  other  eleventh  in  the  thirty-one  names.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  was  one  woman  present,  Mestres  Andrew,  perhaps  the  mother  or 
aunt  of  Laurence  Andrew,  who  ran  away  owing  £20  to  John  Rastell  for 
printing  stuff,  and  left  his  aunt  to  settle  the  matter.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Rastell  who  prosecuted  the  aunt,  is  Master  Rastall,  being  a  lawyer, 
and  that  he  has  an  added  dignity  from  his  position  at  the  foot  of  the  bill. 

There  is  only  one  recorded  prosecution  under  the  new  monition  and 
it  occurred  almost  a  year  afterwards. 

V.    THE  CASE  OF  THE  VICAR -GENERAL  AGAINST  ROBERT  WYER 

PRINTER. 

On  the  same  day  (7  September,  1527)  there  appeared  before  Mr. 
Wharton,  Vicar -General,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Robert  Wyer,  Printer, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  been  warned  by  the  Bishop  of  London  that  he 
should  not  print  any  work,  particularly  of  holy  writ  nor  sell  the  same  under 
the  penalty  contained  in  the  monition,  and  that  since  this  monition,  in 
contempt  of  the  same  (in  ridiculum  ejusdem\  he  had  caused  to  be 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  containing  many 
errors  and  that  he  also  printed  it,  and  then  the  Vicar-General  warned  him 
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under  pain  of  suspicion  of  heresy  to  appear  before  him  on  the  following 
Monday  to  exhibit  all  and  every  such  book  remaining  in  his  possession 
and  that  he  should  do  his  diligence  to  return  to  the  said  Vicar-General  the 
rest  sold  by  him.  He  appeared  on  the  following  Monday  and  exhibited 
in  the  presence  of  the  Vicar -General,  twenty-nine  books  containing  the 
said  Symbolum  which  he  left  at  the  Registry,  and  the  Vicar -General 
appointed  that  he  should  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London  after  his 
arrival  in  England  to  hear  his  will  upon  the  premises. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  Wyer's  Symbolum  Apostolicum.  The 
Treatise  by  Erasmus  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  written  for  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  bears  a  later  date  (1533)  in  the  preface.  Further  there  may  be 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  "in  ridiculum  eiusdem."  Does  it  mean  that 
Wyer  published  a  parody,  or  simply  that  he  had  acted  contemptuously  in 
disregarding  the  demands  of  the  monition  ?  I  think  it  bears  the  latter 
meaning,  for,  if  it  had  been  a  work  intended  to  raise  laughter  the  court 
would  not  have  described  it  solemnly  as  "  containing  many  errors." 

Wyer's  case  is  the  last  of  the  five  cases  recorded  in  Foxfordy  and  so  far 
as  I  have  examined  them  there  are  no  further  references  to  booksellers  in 
the  Vicar -General's  books.  Wolsey's  days  of  power  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  methods  of  checking  the  propagation  of  heresy  had  failed. 
The  question  of  the  Divorce  was  arising  and  the  King  had  personal  reasons 
for  bringing  the  control  of  the  press  within  the  province  of  his  Privy 
Council.  His  remark  to  Longland  of  Lincoln  that  the  Stationers  would 
think  mpre  seriously  of  recognizances  than  of  a  threat  of  excommunication 
shows  his  mind  fairly  accurately.  Hence  we  find  that  the  next 
Proclamation  dealing  with  books  came  from  the  King  in  1529,  from  which 
point  the  early  history  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Book  Trade  has  been 
traced  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  the  Sandars  Lecture  which  forms  the 
opening  Chapter  of  his  Shakespeare 's  Fight  with  the  Pirates. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  triumph  of  the  heretical  writers  than 
the  licence  issued  by  the  good  Tunstall  to  his  friend  More  in  1527, 
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permitting  him  to  have  heretical  books  and  even  ballads  or  trifles, 
"nugae,"  in  order  that  he  might  reply  to  and  refute  them.  It  was  a 
confession  of  the  defeat  of  the  repressive  methods.  In  response  to  this 
invitation  More  wrote  his  Dialogue  and  so  entered  upon  the  period  of 
controversy  which  was  to  occupy  henceforth  so  much  of  the  precious  time 
that  a  busy  man  steals  from  business  and  others  call  leisure.  For  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  struggle  that  this  paper  has  dealt  with,  More's  Dialogue 
is  an  indispensable  book.  He  wrote  it  before  he  was  Chancellor  and 
therefore  before  it  became  his  duty,  as  it  had  been  Wolsey's,  "to  arrest 
heretics  and  prevent  them  from  poisoning  the  public  with  seditious  and 
revolutionary  libels."  But  More's  Dialogue  is  not  a  very  accessible  book, 
and  it  is  not  creditable  that  so  entertaining  and  important  a  work  should 
be  closed  to  those  who  are  not  within  reach  of  our  greater  libraries. 

In  considering  these  early  instances  of  disciplinary  action  against 
London  Booksellers  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  protection,  if  any,  was 
afforded  to  them  if  they  printed  or  sold  their  books  "cum  privilegio  regis." 

The  answer  may  be  given  at  once ;  the  royal  privilege  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  assurance  that  the  contents  of  the  books  were  innocent.  It 
was  a  grant  of  monopoly,  and  any  inquiry  into  its  origin  and  development 
belongs  to  the  history  of  monopolies.  It  protected  a  bookseller  against 
competition  or  piracy  for  a  term  of  years,  by  giving  him  exclusive  rights 
in  his  own  publications.  I 

Privileges  however  were  of  two  distinct  kinds.  There  was  the  privilege 
granted  for  a  single  work,  and  there  was  the  inclusive  or  comprehensive 
privilege  granted  to  a  Printer  or  bookseller  for  all  his  original  work. 

As  examples  of  the  first  class  of  privilege,  we  may  instance  Linacre's 
Progymnasmata^  printed  by  John  Rastell,  or  Palsgrave's  L Edaircissemcnt 
printed  by  Pynson.  These  were  author's  privileges  or  copyright  intended 
to  secure  desirable  correctness  as  in  the  case  of  school  grammars,  or  to 
compensate  an  author  for  such  extraordinary  labours  as  are  eulogised  in 
the  terms  of  Palsgrave's  patent. 
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Linacre's  book  is  the  only  English  instance  of  this  kind  of  protection 
that  I  have  met  with  before  1518.  I  believe  it  was  one  of  Rastell's  earliest 
books,  and  that  we  can  date  it  before  his  voyage  of  1517. 

The  colophon  runs  : 

Empryntyd  in  London  on  ye  Sowth  syde  of  Poulys  by  John  Rastell 
with  ye  privylege  of  our  most  suverayn  lord  kyng  Henry  the  VIII  grauntyd 
to  the  compyler  therof  that  no  man  in  thys  hys  realme  sell  none  but  such 
as  the  same  compyler  makyth  pryntyd  for  ye  space  of  II  yeare. 

The  prefatory  verses  by  Lilly  point  to  the  existence  of  another  version 
vitiated  by  errors  and  published  anonymously,  a  pirated  or  stolen  edition, 
in  fact. 

The  first  royal  privilege  claimed  by  John  Rastell  himself  was  also  an 
author's  privilege,  but  like  Caxton,  the  author  did  his  own  printing.  It  is 
for  a  single  book,  the  Abbreviation  of  the  Statutes  "  translatyd  out  of 
French  ...  by  John  Rastell,  and,  imprinted  by  the  same  John  the  XXV 
day  of  October,  the  XI  yere  ...  of  Henry  VIII  (1519)  with  the  pryvylege 
of  our  souerein  lord  grauntyd  to  the  sayd  John  that  no  nother  imprint 
ageyn  thys  seid  work  nor  no  nother  elliswhere  printyd  of  them  sell  wythin 
thys  realme  duryng  the  space  of  VII  yeres  next  after  this  furst  impression." 

Pynson's  first  three  privileged  books  appear  to  be 

(1)  A  Sermon  by  Pace  printed  in  November,  1518,  "cum  privilegio  a 
rege  indulto  ne  quis  hanc  orationem  intra  biennium  .  .  .  imprimat." 

(2)  A  Sermon  in  praise  of  Matrimony  by  Tunstall  of  the  same  month 
and  year  bearing  the  same  imprint. 

(3)  Wm.   Herman's   Vulgaria   in    1519   with   a  colophon   "...  cum 
privilegio  .  .  .  ne  quis  hsec  imprimat  nee  aliubi  impressa,  importataque  intra 
regnum  Anglix  vendat." 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  these  three  early  privileges  of  Pynson's  are 
author's  privileges,  but  they  are  for  single  books.  After  this  both  Pynson 
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and  Rastell  issued  their  books  under  a  general  privilege  using  the  phrase 
"cum  privilegio  a  rege  indulto"  or  its  equivalent,  without  any  reference 
to  the  particular  work  in  hand. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  first  privileges  were  for  individual  books 
or  grants  of  copyright  to  authors  and  that  in  certain  cases  like  Palsgrave's 
in  1530  such  privileges  continued  to  be  granted,  but  that  about  the  years 
1519-20  John  Rastell  and  Richard  Pynson  were  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  seeking  a  licence  of  protection  for  separate  works  by  the  grant  of  a 
general  privilege.  I  would  add  that  as  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Julian  Notary, 
Richard  Faques,  Robert  Copland,  Henry  Pepwell,  John  Skot  and  Peter 
Treveris  do  not  appear  to  have  had  privileges,  it  would  seem  that  Pynson 
and  Rastell  were  the  first  English  printers  to  enjoy  royal  protection  of 
this  kind. 

They  were  joined  it  appears,  in  1525  by  Robert  Redman  and  in  1526 
Thomas  Berthelet,  and  after  that  the  younger  men,  troubled  by  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  under  which  they  worked,  found  it  advisable  to 
seek  the  royal  protection.  For,  after  all,  it  was  a  mark  of  respectability, 
even  though  it  left  them  subject  to  the  censor.  Thus  Thomas  Godfray, 
Robert  Wyer,  Richard  Bankes,  Laurence  Andrewe,  Wm.  Rastell,  John 
Byddell,  Thomas  Gibson,  John  Gough,  Thomas  Petyt,  John  Wayland, 
John  Mayler,  Wm.  Middleton,  John  Herforde,  Thomas  Raynalde,  Richard 
Lant,  William  Bonham  and  of  course  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  all  used  the 
king's  privilege.  Yet  an  old  hand  like  de  Worde  went  along  unprotected 
except  in  the  vicarious  cases  in  which  he  was  printing  for  someone  else 
who  had  the  privilege. 

We  may  notice,  however,  before  we  leave  the  question  of  the  two  kinds 
of  privilege,  that  the  monopolies,  sometimes  lucrative,  for  classes  of  books 
which  were  granted  later,  whether  for  grammars,  Bibles  and  Service  books 
or  law  books,  even  if  we  look  on  them  as  a  development  of  the  privilege 
at  first  granted  to  authors  like  Linacre,  Palsgrave,  Whitinton  and  Rastell, 
-really  formed  a  class  apart  and  were  a  special  concession  granted  under 
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letters  patent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  worth  notice  that  no  original 
warrant  or  licence  has  been  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  granting  a  general 
privilege  to  a  printer,  although  copies  of  these  warrants  are  sometimes 
printed  in  full  in  their  books  after  1538. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  practice  of  granting  general  privileges 
after  1525  may  be  associated  as  I  have  suggested  with  the  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  under  which  printers  were  working.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
the  words  "cum  privilegio  regis"  would  give  confidence  to  the  poor  reader, 
who  must  have  been  almost  afraid  to  buy  a  book  lest  he  might  find  himself 
arraigned  before  the  Bishop's  Court.  On  the  other  hand  hardened 
controversialists  like  Bale  resented  the  appearance  of  "popish"  books 
under  the  king's  privilege.  In  his  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysh  Fox  he 
attacked  Richard  Lant  for  printing  "  cum  privilegio  "  a  work  that  annoyed 
him,  and  sought  comfort  in  declaring  that  "  he  hath  dyshonoured  hys  kinge 
and  dishonested  his  cuntre  in  offering  (it)  unto  the  peple  under  his  tyttle 
of  privylege." 

Bale  was  not  using  a  new  controversial  weapon, .  for  I  have  found  a 
delightful  case1  of  its  use  for  defence  in  1534,  that  must  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  king  if  he  ever  heard  of  it.  The  village  of  Langham,  in  Essex, 
had  evidently  a  strong  party  of  "  newfangled  "  folk,  whilst  the  vicar  a  man 
of  the  old  school,  was  well  supported  by  his  sidesman  or  questman,  as  he- 
was  called,  John  Vigorous.  I  must  explain  that  it  was  the  office  of  the 
questman  to  enquire  into  and  maintain  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  parish, 
just  as  the  churchwarden  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  material  fabric 
of  the  church.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  questman  to  summon  offenders 
to  appear  before  the  Ordinary.  The  activities  of  Vigorous,  who  seems  to 
have  deserved  his  name,  led  the  Lutherans  of  Langham  to  put  their  case 
into  the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Complaint  against  him,  and  support  it  by 
depositions  duly  signed  and  send  it  apparently  to  Cromwell. 

(I)  R.O.,  Misc.  Bks.,  T.R.,  120,  p.  59. 
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The  complaint  says  that  though  the  King  "puts  forthwith  Certyne 
"  bookes  printed  and  openly  sold  with  his  ryght  royal  privyledge  sett  unto 
"  the  same  to  the  intente  truly  (as  we  do  take  it)  that  no  man  shoulde 
"  feare  but  rather  be  encoragede  to  occupye  them,"  yet  nevertheless  they 
have  been  troubled  by  the  said  Vigorous  for  reading,  and  making 
opportunities  for  reading,  certain  books  so  privileged.  In  other  words 
here  are  certain  people  of  heretical  tendencies  defending  themselves 
against  the  orthodox  questman  by  claiming  that  no  book  can  be  heretical 
which  has  been  published  "cum  privilegio  regis." 

They  supported  their  plea  by  instances  of  the  questman's  tyranny. 
Thus  :  "  Upon  the  Ascensyon  day  paste,  didde  ye  Maydens  sytte  in  theyr 
"  pue  or  stole  in  the  churche  as  all  honeste  and  vertuous  people  use  to  do 
"  at  matyns  tyme  saying  theyr  matins  together  upon  an  Englisshe  primere 
"Vigorous  this  seing  was  sore  angry  insomuche  that  therefor  and  for  no 
"  thing  eles  he  didde  bydde  the  maydens  to  avoyde  out  of  church  errent 
"  whores  with  soche  other  odyous  and  spiteful  wordes  more.  And  after 
"  soche  spitefull  fassyons  doth  he  take  parte  against  many  and  dyverse 
"  other  monge  us  more  for  usynge  to  reade  pryvyledgede  bookes  all  only 
"  without  any  other  cause  gevyn  of  us  to  hym  so  that  we  can  not  lyve  by 
"  hym  peaseable  as  god  wolde  and  the  kynge." 
Wytnessed  Rycharde  Wendlocke  &c. 

The  document  is  endorsed 

Syr  I  beseche  yon  mastyrshyp  to  send  to  me  worde  what  your  pleasyre 
ys  to  be  done  in  thys  mattyr  after  that  you  have  perfectly  redd  yt  yt  is 
mattier  touching  god  and  the  kyng  my  master. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  king  could  not  suffer  his  royal  privilege  to  be 
dragged  into  parochial  feuds  or  open  controversy,  its  plain  meaning  to  be 
distorted  and  then  used  to  countenance  "  newfangelnesse."  He  therefore 
took  steps  to  settle  the  matter  with  some  show  of  finality  by  his 
Proclamation  concerning  Heretical  Books  in,  1538.  It  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  Proclamation  if  we  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the 
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reaction  against  the  zealots  that  set  in  at  the  close  of  Cromwell's  career 
and  that  it  was  shortly  followed  by  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles. 

After  stating  that  "The  kinges  most  Royal  maiestie  being  enformed 
that  sundrye  contencious  synystre  opynyons  hath  incresyd  and  growen  .  .  . 
by  occasion  of  suche  sundrie  printed  bokes  ...  as  have  been  printed 
within  this  his  Realme  set  out  with  priviledge,"  the  Proclamation  clears 
the  ground  by  first  enjoining  that  no  book  in  English  may  be  printed 
unless  it  has  been  examined  and  licenced  ;  and  having  thus  settled  the 
question  of  licencing  it  deals  with  the  question  of  the  royal  privilege  by 
a  double  order ;  first,  that  when  the  phrase  "  cum  privilegio  regali "  is 
used  it  shall  be  qualified  by  the  words  "ad  imprimendum  solum,"  and 
secondly,  that  a  copy  or  translation  of  the  original  privilege  shall  be  set  out 
in  full  in  English. 

Mr.  Pollard  has  pointed  out  that  the  meaning  of  this  injunction  and 
particularly  of  the  words  "  ad  imprimendum  solum  "  has  not  been  clearly 
apprehended. l  It  so  happens,  however,  that  we  have  at  the  Record  Office 
the  first  draft  of  the  Proclamation  with  a  double  set  of  amendments  in  the 
draughtsman's  hand, 2  and  at  the  Museum  there  exist  the  fair  copy 3  then 
submitted  to  the  King  with  the  final  corrections  in  his  own  royal  hand. 
I  am  therefore  able  to  state  that  the  words  "ad  imprimendum  solum" 
were  the  addition  of  Henry  VIII  himself.  The  series  of  drafts  and 
emendations  are  so  interesting,  however,  that  I  will  go  through  them  in 
order,  and  I  do  this  the  more  readily  because  they  confirm  Mr.  Pollard's 
reading  of  the  king's  phrase  in  a  definite  manner.  The  first  draft  reads  : 

"  item  that  no  person  or  persons  usyng  the  occupacion  of  pryntyng  in 
"  this  Realme  shall  from  henceforth  prynte  any  boke  in  the  Englishe  long 
"  with  theise  wordes,  (cum  privilegio  Regali)  onless  the  true  understonding 
"  of  the  same  wordes  be  plainlie  declard  and  expressed  in  the  Englishe 

(1)  Shakespeare's  Fight  with  the  Pirates,  p.  6. 

(2)  R.O.,  S.P.,  Hen.  8,  §  139,  f.  103. 

(3)  B.M.,  Cott.  Cleop.  E.V.,  341. 
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"  tong  underneth  them  to  the  intent  that  the  Reders  may  plainlie  perceve 
"the  effecte  therof." 

This  draft  is  important  as  showing  that  the  original  scope  of  the 
injunction  was  confined  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  phrase  "  cum  privilegio 
regali"  and  their  effect  on  readers. 

It  was  then  felt  that  this  was  insufficient,  for  the  point  needed  emphasis 
that  the  privilege  was  not  a  licence.  Hence  we  get  the  first  correction  of 
the  first  draft. 

"item  that  no  person  or  persons  usyng  the  occupacion  of  pryntyng 
"  in  this  Realme  shall  from  henc-forth  prynte  eny  boke  in  the  Englishe 
"tong  with  theise  wordes  (cum  privilegio  Regali)  onless  they  have  first 
"  licence  of  his  higness  graunted  upon  examinacion  made  by  some  of  his 
11  graces  privy  counsaill  to  printe  the  same.  And  have  a  privilege  in  dede 
"  that  no  man  but  they  shall  printe  the  same  for  a  tyme  plainly  declard 
"and  expressed  in  the  Englishe  tong  underneth  them  to  the  extent  that 
"  the  Reders  may  plainlie  perceve  the  effecte  thereof." 

In  many  ways  this  is  a  satisfactory  version.  It  states  what  a  privilege 
is,  namely,  a  grant  "that  no  man  but  they  shall  printe  the  book  for  a 
tyme  " ;  it  demands  that  the  printer  who  uses  it  shall  have  it  "  in  dede " 
which  means,  of  course,  that  some  poor  beggars  of  printers  were  rascally 
enough  to  filch  the  words ;  and  it  distinguishes  the  privilege  from  the 
licence. 

The  next  version  or  correction  relieved  the  Privy  Council  of  the  awful 
responsibility  of  being  the  only  duly  empanelled  licensing  authority  by 
adding  to  their  number  "such  other  as  his  highnes  shal  appointe,"  and  it 
cleared  up  the  two  questions  of  the  filching  of  the  "  cum  privilegio  "  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  to  the  reader  by  a  clever  stroke.  The 
printer  was  to  print  "  theffecte  "  of  both  his  licence  and  his  privilege  plainly 
in  English.  If  he  had  never  had  such  a  licence  and  privilege  granted  to 
him,  he  could  not  state  their  "  effect,"  and  if  he  stated  their  effect,  readers 
could  have  no  ground  for  misunderstanding  their  plain  object. 

N    2 
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The  second  correction  then  reads  : 

11  item  that  no  person  or  persons  usyng  the  occupacion  of  pryntyng  in 
"  this  Realme  shall  from  henc-forth  prynte  eny  boke  in  the  Englishe  tong 
"  with  theise  wordes  /  cum  privilegio  Regali  /  onless  they  have  firste  licence 
"  of  his  higness  graunted  upon  examinacions  made  by  some  of  his  graces 
"privy  counsaill  or  other  such  as  his  highnes  shal  appointe  And  that 
"  theffecte  of  his  licence  and  privilege  be  thereto  prynted  and  plainlie 
"  declared  and  expressed  in  the  English  tong  underneth  them." 

So  far  we  have  followed  the  Record  Office  draft.  A  fair  copy  was  now 
made  with  only  one  slight  change,  stiffening  the  last  phrase, 

"  and  that  the  hole  copie  or  els  at  the  least  theffect  of  his  licence  and 
"privilege"  ' 

and  this  fair  copy  was  submitted  to  the  King  who  amended  it  very 
definitely  in  his  own  hand.  This  copy  with  the  King's  corrections  is  in 
Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra  E.  V.  at  the  British  Museum. 

His  Majesty  was  evidently  the  first  to  see  that  the  injunction  so  far 
applied  only  to  those  who  used  the  words  "cum  privilegio  Regali,"  and 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  leave  all  other  printers  free  of  the  injunction. 
He  also  detected  that  the  words  "  using  the  occupation  of  printyng  "  were 
not  wanted  since  without  them  the  phrase  ran  "no  person  or  persons  in 
this  realme."  As  for  all  this  to-do  about  the  distinction  between  a  licence 
and  a  privilege,  let  them  add  to  the  words  "cum  privilegio  regali"  the 
words  "ad  imprimendum  solum"  "for  printing  only,"  or  as  an  earlier 
draft  had  put  it  "  that  no  man  but  they  shall  printe  the  same  for  a  tyme," 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  So  the  final  state  of  the  copy,  the  state  in 
which  it  went  to  Berthelette  after  the  King's  handling,  ran 

"  Item  that  no  person  or  persons  in  this  realm  shall  from  henceforth 
"  printe  any  booke  in  the  Englishe  tong  unless  uppon  examination  made 
"  by  some  of  his  Grace's  pry  vie  counsaile  or  other  such  as  His  Highnesse 
"  shall  appoint  they  shall  have  lycence  so  to  do  and  yet  so  havynge  nott  to 
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"  put  these  words  Cum  privilegio  regali  without  addyng  Ad  imprimendum 
"  solum,  and  that  the  hole  copie,  or  els  at  the  least  theflect  of  his  licence 
"and  privilege  be  therwith  printed,  and  playnely  declared  and  expressed 
"in  the  Englisshe  tonge  underneth  them." 

In  accordance  with  the  injunction  as  it  thus  finally  appeared  in  the 
Proclamation  of  1538,  books  now  began  to  appear  containing  a  copy  of  the 
privilege  granted  by  the  king.  We  find  this,  for  instance,  in  Berthelette's 
edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Dictionary  of  1538,  in  John  Cough's  Dore 
of  Holy  Scripture  of  1540,  and  Richard  Bank's  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the 
same  year.  Gough  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities  and  his  privilege  is  made  conditional  upon  his  "  Storyes  or 
bokes  being  perused  and  overseen  by  two  or  three  dyscrete  learned 
parsons "  ;  but  such  a  condition  was  apparently  unusual  and  it  is  not 
stated  either  in  Berthelette's  or  Banks's  warrant. 

The  following  copy  of  Richard  Banks's  privilege  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  grants  : 

Henry  the  eight  by  the  grace  of  god  kynge  of  Englande  etc.  To  all 
prynters  of  bokes  wythin  thys  oure  Realme  and  to  all  other  our  officers 
ministers  and  subiectes,  these  our  letters  hearyng  or  seynge  gretyng.  We 
let  you  wit  that  of  our  grace  especial,  we  have  gyven  privilege  unto  our 
wel beloved  subiecte  Richarde  Bankes,  that  no  maner  person  wythin  thys 
our  realme,  shal  prynte  any  maner  of  bokes  what  so  ever  our  sayd 
subyiecte  shall  prynte  fyrste  wythin  the  space  of  seven  yeres  next  ensuying 
the  prentynge  of  every  suche  boke  so  by  hym  prynted,  upon  payne  of 
forfeting  the  same.  Wherefore  we  woll  and  comaunde  you,  that  ye  nor 
none  of  you,  do  presume  to  prynte  any  of  the  sayde  bokes  durynge  the 
tyme  aforesayde  as  ye  tender  oure  pleasure,  and  woll  avoyde  the  contrarye. 

I  have  pointed  out  earlier  that  in  Cough's  Dore  of  Holy  Scripture  the 
licence  as  well  as  the  privilege  was  printed  : 

"  Perused  by  doctor  Taylor,  and  doctor  Barons,  Master  Ceton  and 
"  Master  Torner." 
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We  have  already  noticed  that  no  original  grant  or  warrant  of  privilege 
has  been  found.  The  reason  for  this  would  appear  to  be  that,  being 
neither  a  warrant  for  payment  nor  receipt  it  was  not  filed  for  reference  by 
the  auditors  or  tellers.  In  that  it  differed,  for  instance,  from  the  enrolled 
letters  patent  that  record  a  grant  of  a  pension.  A  letter  to  Cromwell  from 
Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  compiler  of  the  Primer,  shews  however  how  a 
privilege  might  be  published.  "  May  it  please  your-  Lordeshippe,"  he  writes, 
"  to  declare  unto  this  berer  the  prynter,  the  pryvylege  yl-  he  shall  obteyn 
"  by  your  Lordshippe  favorable  kyndness — Certyfienge  hym  further  wyther 
"  yt  may  please  yor-  Lordeshippe  that  the  comandement  to  the  rest  of  the 
"  prynters  shalbe  declarede  unto  them  by  yor-  messenger  other  els  prynted 
"in  the  prymer." 

In  the  year  1538,  when  the  king's  new  phrase  "ad  imprimendum 
solum"  became  compulsory,  Grafton  was  in  Paris  engaged  on  his  Great 
Bible.  He  had  finished  the  New  Testament  and  had  used  the  old  phrase 
"  cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Regis  "  when  Lord  Hertford  informed  him  of  the 
new  inhibition.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Cromwell  in  distress  about  the  added 
words  "  which  wordes  we  never  heard  of  before  neither  do  we  take  it  that 
these  wordes  shoulde  be  added  in  the  pryntyng  of  the  Scripture  (yf  yt  be 
truely  translated)  for  then  shuld  yt  be  a  great  occasyon  to  the  enemyes  to 
say  that  yt  is  not  the  Kynges  acte  or  mynde  to  set  yt  forth,  but  only 
lycence  the  prynters  to  sell  soche  as  is  put  forth  " ;  a  legitimate  criticism, 
you  will  agree,  but  one  that  shows  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  king's  phrase. 

Whatever  trouble  these  words  may  have  given,  I  would  venture  to  point 
out  that  we  ought  at  least  to  be  grateful  to  Henry  VIII  for  affording  us  a 
clear  and  irrefragable  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  backward  date  of  all 
books  that  bear  the  imprint  "ad  imprimendum  solum."  No  one  ever 
dreamt  of  using  these  words  in  an  imprint  before  the  king  himself  inserted 
them  into  the  copy  of  the  Proclamation  in  1538.  Further  we  should  be 
grateful  to  Grafton  for  the  evidence  he  has  left  us  of  the  meaning  the 
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phrase  had  for  a  printer  in  1538.  Any  other  meaning  than  "for  printing 
only  "  makes  nonsense  of  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  whatever  uses  the  phrase 
was  put  to  in  later  days.1 

If  as  we  leave  the  little  plot  that  we  have  been  surveying  we  were  asked 
what  we  had  found  there  our  answer  might  be  that  we  had  seen  how 
Wolsey,  the  Papal  Legate,  tried  to  enforce  the  injunction  of  Leo  X  touching 
heretical  books,  and  how  it  fell  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  control  the 
London  printers  ;  that  we  had  seen  his  Consistorial  Court  at  work  and  had 
found  that  it  is  really  very  true  that  new  wine  is  too  much  for  old  bottles. 
We  had  seen  that  when  the  Vicar-General  had  troubled  the  printers,  the 
Royal  Privilege  began  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  men.  We 
had  seen  that  some  printers  abused  the  privilege  and  others  who  had 
never  received  it  falsely  claimed  to  have  it.  We  had  seen  that  readers 
affected  to  think  that  they  too  were  protected  by  it.  We  had  seen  finally 
how  the  king  and  the  Privy  Council  took  over  the  control  of  the  book- 
trade  and  how  Henry  himself  brushed  aside  the  privilege  dispute  and  had 
his  Privilege  defined. 

But  if  we  were  asked  what  the  Stationers'  Company  was  doing  all  this 
while,  the  answer  would  be  less  easy  to  give.  I  venture  to  suggest, 
however,  that  it  protested  against  the  first  Royal  Privileges,  and  that  it 
objected  to  the  actions  of  the  Bishop  and  his  officers ;  that  it  welcomed 
the  deposition  of  the  Episcopal  Log  and  the  accession  of  King  Stork  and 
acquiesced  in  the  new  fashion  of  printing  "cum  privilegio,"  with  some 
sturdy  dissentients  however  of  the  old  school,  like  de  Worde. 

One  thing  however,  it  remained  obstinate  about ;  it  could  not  stand 
the  new  monopolies,  so  it  fought  poor  Grafton  and  did  it  in  a  cunning  way. 

Grafton's  Great  Bible  was  printed  in  Paris  by  Francis  Regnault  who,  we 
are  told  by  Grafton  had  "  bene  an  occupier  in  England  more  than  40  yere  , 

(l)  A  discussion  of  the  phrase  ad  imp,  sol.  by  Miss  E.  M.  Albright  appeared  in 
Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  February,  1919,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  The  Library,  January, 
1919. 
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"  so  that  he  hath  a  great  nombre  in  his  hands  of  Prymers  in  Englishe, 
"  Missales  &c." 

Grafton  wrote  this  to  Cromwell  about  1538  from  Paris,  complaining 
that  Regnault  was  "  by  the  Company  of  the  Booksellers  in  London  utterly 
"  forbidden  to  make  sale  (of  the  Primers  and  missals)  to  the  utter  undoyng 
"  of  the  man."  So  Grafton  requests  "  that  he  may  have  lycence  l  to  sell 
"  these  which  he  hath  done  already ;  so  that  hereafter  he  prynte  no  more 
"  in  the  Englishe  tong,  unlesse  he  have  an  English  man  that  is  lerned  to 
"  be  his  correctour,  and  ...  if  any  error  is  found  he  will  have  it  put  out 
"to  prynte  the  leafe  agayne." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Stationers'  Company  was  attacking 
Regnault  as  a  foreigner,  and  that  this  attack  was  affecting  Grafton  in  Paris. 
If  Cromwell  wished  to  have  his  Bible,  he  must  have  this  matter  put  right. 

We  know  little  of  the  Stationers'  Company  before  it  received  its  charter 
in  Mary's  reign,  and  any  evidence  of  its  activities  is  welcome.  In  the 
period  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  printers  were  apparently  dealt 
with  individually,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Stationers'  Company 
as  a  body  was  treated  either  by  the  Bishop  or  the  King  as  answerable 
for  them. 

(i.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinction  drawn  in  this  paper  between  a  licence  and 
a  privilege  was  not  always  observed  in  contemporary  usage.  The  confusion  is  one  of 
-words,  however,  and  never  of  ideas. 
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OR  five  years  Dr.  Singer  and  I  have  been  at  work  on 
the  formulation  of  a  Catalogue  Raisonne"  of  the  early 
scientific  material  in  the  British  Isles.  I  feel  some 
diffidence  in  addressing  an  audience,  many  of  whom 
have  given  a  much  longer  period  of  fruitful  study  to 
mediaeval  writings.  Their  work  has  helped  us  to  realise  the  light  thrown 
on  modern  thought  by  every  earlier  stage,  even  the  most  rudimentary,  and 
the  importance  of  some  understanding  of  these  earlier  stages,  in  order  to 
attain  anything  like  a  real  comprehension  of  the  thought  of  our  own  day, 
built  as  it  is  on  the  slowly  accumulated  efforts  of  our  ancestors  throughout 
Time. 

But  perhaps  less  attention  has  been  given,  and  particularly  less 
scientific  method  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  mediaeval  science  than  on 
any  other  branch  of  mediaeval  thought.  Yet  here  is  the  soil  from  which 
arose  the  wonderful  developments  of  later  centuries.  The  study  of  this 
process  of  growth  may  surely  throw  some  light  on  the  most  favourable 
conditions  of  further  development 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  examine  mediaeval  scientific 
conceptions.  The  sources  are  vast,  unarranged  and  unsorted.  We  need 
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first  to  collect  and  segregate  the  material  on  different  branches  of  the 
subject.  If,  for  example,  anatomy  alone  be  considered  there  gradually 
emerges  something  like  a  continuous  story  from  the  days  of  Greek  thinkers 
to  our  own  time.  This  continuity,  however,  with  all  its  vicissitudes, 
cannot  be  traced  until  the  MSS.  have  been  examined  and  compared  over 
successive  centuries,  a  work  in  which  Dr.  Singer  is  pretty  far  advanced. 
Similarly  for  other  subjects.  The  material  has  to  be  segregated  and  sorted, 
a  process  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cheap  rotographs,  or  fixed 
negatives,  that  enable  us  to  obtain  facsimiles,  in  all  but  colour,  of  the 
original  MSS.  These  rotographs  can  be  examined  at  leisure  and  similar 
works  can  be  laid  side  by  side  for  comparison,  the  indispensable  key  to 
all  sound  work  in  our  subject.  But  before  we  obtain  our  rotographs  we 
must  know  where  the  originals  exist.  After  hunting  up  and  down  through 
innumerable  catalogues  for  MSS.  on  one  or  two  specific  subjects,  it  became 
apparent  that  much  time  and  labour  would  in  the  end  be  saved  by  a 
comprehensive  Hand-List  of  all  mediaeval  MSS.  bearing  on  scientific  ideas. 

This  Hand-List  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  is  arranged  primarily  under 
subjects,  and  subdivided  chronologically  into  centuries,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  group  cognate  texts  together  within  each  century.  There 
is  a  comprehensive  combined  index  of  names,  places,  subjects,  and 
languages,  and  a  second  index  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  MSS. 
cited.1  The  work  is  compiled  from  a  very  great  number  of  published 
Catalogues  and  as  these  differ,  of  course,  considerably  in  scope  and  form, 
some  disparity  will  be  observed  in  the  entries  of  the  Hand-List.  But 
where  the  published  Catalogues  do  not  even  give  dates,  the  MSS.  them- 
selves have  been  examined  and  dated,  a  work  in  which  I  have  received 
invaluable  help,  especially  from  Mr.  Gilson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  Mr.  Steele, 
Miss  M.  V.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Gwynn.  The  Provost  of  Eton  and 
Professor  A.  G.  Little  have  also  most  kindly  given  help  in  identifying  texts. 

(i)  Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  decided  to  add  an  Index  of  Incipits,  A  good 
number  of  incipits  are  omitted  in  published  Catalogues  and  need  to  be  transcribed,  a 
work  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  complete  by  about  July,  1921. 
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I  have  tried  to  give  in  every  entry  the  shelf-mark  and  exact  foliation 
of  the  text,  besides  subject,  century,  language  (when  not  Latin),  author 
if  known,  incipit,  and  any  available  information  as  to  provenance. 
Illuminations  and  drawings  when  known  are  always  mentioned. 

The  headings  of  the  Hand-List  are  as  follows  : — 


ALCHEMY. 
Chemistry. 

ANATOMY. 

ARISTOTLE. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

ASTROLOGY. 
Menology. 

ASTRONOMY. 
BESTIARIES. 

Monstrosities. 
Fables. 

CALENDAR. 
COMPUTUS. 

CHARMS. 
Magic. 

CHILDREN. 
COSMOLOGY. 

De  Rerum  Natura. 
De  Elementis. 

DIET. 
FERMENTATION 

and  Generation. 


FEVERS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Travel. 

GNOMIC. 

GYNAECOLOGY. 

HAEMATOSCOPY. 

Blood-inspection. 
HERBARIA. 
HOSPITALS. 
HUSBANDRY. 
LAPIDARIES. 
MARVELS. 
MATHEMATICS. 

MEASURES  AND 
WEIGHTS. 

MEDICINE  (general). 
MELOTHESIA. 

MUSIC         I  Scientific 
HARMONY  )  Aspects. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


PESTILENCE. 
Contagion. 
Epidemic. 
Plague. 
Infection. 

PHLEBOTOMY. 
PHYSICS. 

PHYSIOGONOMY. 
Cheiromancy. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
(4  Complexions, 
etc.). 

PROGNOSTICS. 

PULSES. 

RECIPES  (Medical) 
and  Drugs. 

REGIMEN. 

SCIENCE  (general). 
Encyclopaedias  of 
General  Knowledge. 
(c.g.,  Bartholomaeus 
and  Isidore.) 

SURGERY. 

URINE. 

VETERINARY. 


A  word  of  explanation  is  needed  as  to  these  Categories.     They  do  not, 
of  course,  in  any  sense  represent  a  scientific  classification,  for  they  are 
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purely  pragmatic.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  some  30,000  or  40,000  MSS. 
that  quite  refuse  to  fit  in  to  the  ordinary  subject  headings  of  modern 
science.  The  mediaeval  classification  would  be  equally  inconvenient,  for 
there  would  be  too  few  headings  and  such  as  there  were  would  carry  no 
immediate  significance  except  to  mediaeval  scholars.  I  therefore  decided 
to  adopt  those  subject  headings  into  which  we  found  that  our  material 
most  readily  grouped  itself.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "  science " 
has  been  stretched  to  include  all  that  body  of  semi-magical  lore  in  which 
are  so  often  found  unexpected  seeds  of  science  as  understood  by  us. 

Thus  the  Hand -List  offers  a  guide  to  a  wide  range  of  mediaeval 
material.  We  can  provide  for  the  most  various  and  the  most  specific  taste 
in  research,  for  the  detailed  indices  enable  us  to  turn  up  at  once  the 
relevant  material  of  any  period,  in  any  language  or  from  any  one  of  our 
authors.  It  is  our  hope  that  ultimately  all  the  important  MSS.  in  the 
Hand-List  will  be  examined,  in  rotograph  or  otherwise,  and  that  they  will 
form  the  material  for  a  series  of  monographs  on  which  may  be  based  the 
mediaeval  and  pre-mediseval  portion  of  a  great  History  of  Scientific 
Thought,  to  be  built  up  by  many  workers  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  such 
a  production  as  the  Cambridge  Modern  History. 

In  compiling  our  Hand-List  we  have  had  the  great  encouragement  of 
grants  from  both  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Academy.  The  help 
from  these  two  bodies  symbolises  that  co-operation  of  science  with 
humanism  that  we  hope  will  be  fostered  by  the  growing  study  of  the 
history  of  science.  I  would  indeed  venture  to  suggest  that  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  the  frail  literary  treasures  of  our  country  constitute  a 
national  service  that  may  command  from  future  generations  a  measure  of 
gratitude  no  less  than  that  awarded  to  other  more  immediately  tangible 
labours.  And  so  I  would  plead  for  volunteers  in  the  task  of  reading 
these  MSS.  If  anyone  will  undertake  a  whole  section  of  the  Catalogue  we 
shall,  of  course,  be  delighted,  or  if  anyone  cares  to  transcribe  or  publish 
only  a  small  group  or  a  single  MS.  we  shall  no  less  welcome  his  help.  So 
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please  regard  the  slides  that  I  am  now  going  to  show  you  as  something 
in  the  nature  of  ground-bait.  I  have,  of  course,  had  to  choose  almost  at 
random  these  few  examples  from  over  30,000  MSS.,  so  that  if  anyone  feels 
that  some  other  sort  of  MS.  might  interest  him  more  than  those  shown 
to-day  I  hope  he  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  providing  him  with 
material  that  may  appeal  to  him. 

SLIDES    SHOWN, 
i. — British  Museum.     Royal,  2.  B.  V.     folio  189  r. 

(Physiology,  Geography,  and  Anatomy.) 

IX  century.     Anglo-Saxon  work. 

Page  of  general  information  as  to  the  Ages  of  Man  (the  Hippocratic 
division  as  continued  by  Galen) ;  the  size  of  the  world,  and  the  following 
brief  anatomy  :  "De  ossib«j,  uenis  et  dentib^j.  In  p^rfecta  etate,  ossa 
hominis  sunt  numero  CCXVIIII.  Numerus  uenarum  CCCLXV, 
dentiuw  «umerus  in  p^rfecta  etate  XXXII." 

These  few  sentences  constantly  recur  in  MSS.  of  all  periods.  Some- 
thing very  like  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  they  occur,  for 
example,  in  a  fourteenth  century  MS.  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and 
in  a  fifteenth  century  MS.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  No  doubt 
examples  could  be  cited  for  the  intervening  centuries. 

2. — Bodleian  Library.     Bodley  579;  folios,  50  verso,  51  recto. 

(Prognostic.) 

X  century.      Anglo-Saxon  work.      (Printed  by  E.  F.  Warren.     "Leofric 
Missal."    Oxford,  1883.) 

Sphere  of  Apuleius  Platonicus  (here  compressed  into  a  rectangle)  from 
the  Leofric  Missal. 

The  name  of  Apuleius  Platonicus  is  associated  with  a  herbal  that  was 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  with  many  magical  devices,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  Apuleius,  author  of  the  Golden  Ass  and  of  the  Florida, 
who  successfully  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  magic  in  the 
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second  century  A.D.  The  Sphere  of  Apuleius  is  designed  to  prognosti- 
cate life  or  death  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  the  numerical  value 
of  the  patient's  name  and  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  fell  sick. 

It  appears  frequently  in  early  mediaeval  MSS. 

3. — British  Museum.     Cotton,  Cleopatra,  A.  iii.     folio  78  r.        (Anatomy.} 

Late  X  century.  Anglo-Saxon  script.  (Printed  T.  Wright's  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Vocabularies,"  edited  by  R.  P.  Wiilcker.  London,  1884.) 

A  page  of  anatomical  terms  from  a  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary. 
"  Incipit  de  homine  et  de  partibus  eius." 

These  vocabularies  often  throw  interesting  light  on  contemporary 
ideas  as  to  anatomy  and  other  subjects. 

4. — Lord  Clifden  (Lanhydrock).     B.  12.  16.     folio  144.  (Recipes.} 

XI  century.  (Printed  by  H.  Napier  in  Herrig's  "Archiv  fur  das  Studium 
der  Neueren  Sprachen,"  vol.  LXXXIV,  Kleinere  Mitheilungen,  p.  325. 
Brunswick,  1890. 

Anglo-Saxon  recipes.     Plants  for  "  Heort  cech,"  etc. 

5. — Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  \\\.    folio  23  v.    (Physiology.} 
Late  XI  century.     French  work. 

Four  figures,  each  pouring  one  of  the  four  humors  out  of  a  vessel  from 
the  outer  macrocosm  on  to  the  central  figure  of  the  microcosm. 

Legend  around  figures :  "  Quatuor  humores  bisbina  partes  liquores 
effundunt  teneri  per  corpora.  Sic  microchosmi "  ;  and  legend  in  centre  : 
"En  minor  orbis  homo  bisbinos  quem  nutrit  humores." 

6. — Bodleian  Library.     Junius  XI,  page  7.  (Cosmology.) 

XI  century  English  work.  (See  C.  W.  Kennedy,  "The  Caedmon 
Poem,"  1916.) 

From  the  Caedmon  manuscript.     Scenes  of  the  Creation. 
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Day  (illumined  by  a  jar-like  sun,  upheld  by  an  angel)  separated  from 
Night  (illumined  by  stars).  Above  are  plants  and  animals,  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  the  Creator. 

7. — British  Museum.     Cotton,  Vitellius  CIII,  frontispiece.         (Herbaria.} 
First  half  XI  century.      From  Anglo-Saxon  Herbal. 
Figures  of  "  Escolapius.     Plato.     Centaurus." 

Two  other  copies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Herbal  have  survived :  the 
British  Museum  Harleian  585  and  the  Bodleian  Hatton  76. 

The  text  is  in  each  case  the  same ;  each  volume  containing  three 
works,  to  which  are  attached  the  names  of  Apuleius,  Dioscorides,  and 
Sextus  respectively. 

8. — From  the  same  MS.  (Herbaries  and  Bestiaries.} 

Figures  of  beasts,  the  lion,  the  bull,  the  goat,  and  the  serpent. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Herbals,  like  their  Latin  prototypes,  discuss  beasts 
as  well  as  plants. 

9. — British  Museum.     Cotton,  Vitellius  A.  XV.  (Bestiaries.) 

XI  century.    Anglo-Saxon.    (Published  by  O.  Cockayne,  "Narriatunculae 
Anglice  conscriptae."     London,  1861.) 

From  "  The  Wonders  of  the  East."    The  Gold-Mining  Ants. 

The  story  of  the  giant  gold-mining  ants  and  their  circumvention  by 
the  use  of  camels  is  found  in  Herodotus. 

The  collection  of  marvellous  stories  and  pictures  known  as  "The 
Wonders  of  the  East "  occurs  in  one  other  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  (Cotton, 
Tiberius  B.  V.),  where  the  text  is  given  in  both  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  pictures  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  MS.  Cotton,  Tiberius  B.  V. 

10. — St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     MS.  17.     folio  6  r.  (Geography.) 

Circa  mo  A.D.      O.T.  map.     (Published  by  Charles  Singer,  "Review 
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of  the  Medical  Literature  of  the  Dark  Ages"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  (Section  of  History  of  Medicine),  Vol.  X,  p.  127. 
London,  1917. 

The  O  represents  the  circumambient  oceanus.  Jerusalem  is  in  the 
centre  as  usual. 

Britannia,  Hibernia,  and  Thule  are  right  outside  the  original  plan. 
Presumably  they  have  been  added  by  an  English  hand. 

ii. — Same  MS.     folio  175  r.  (Charms.) 

Charm  against  nose  bleeding  used  by  Anglo-Saxons. 

Pid  blod  rine  of  nosu  wriht  on 
his  forheafod  in  Xristes  mel 

I 

8 

Stomen  o>  calcos    -f~ 

I 

•+ 

Printed  by  Charles  Singer  in  "Annals  of  Medical  History,"  I,  Phila- 
delphia. New  York.  1918. 

The  mystic  phrase  may  be  recognised  as  holding  the  central  position 
in  the  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom — irria^v  m\wc  arS^iiv  fitra.  <]>6fiov. 

The  Byzantine  pronunciation  of  <pd/3w  would  be  correctly  transcribed 
"fofu,"  while  the  u»  of  »ra\wc  was  mistaken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribe 
for  co.  The  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom  presumably  reached  this  country 
with  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus  in  the  seventh  century. 

12. — Same  MS.     folio  7  r.  (Cosmology  and  Physiology.) 

Byrhtferd's  diagram  of  the  Physical  and  Physiological  Fours.    (Printed  by 
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Charles  and  Dorothea  Singer  in  "  Byrhtferd's  Diagram.     A  Restoration 
in  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record,  Vol.  II,  No.  14.     Oxford,  1917.) 

Shows  the  correspondence  of  the  four  humors,  the  four  ages  of  man, 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  all  else  forming  the  macrocosm  and 
and  the  microcosm. 

13. — British  Museum.     Cotton,  Caligula,  A.  X.     V.     folio  125  v. 

(Prognostic.} 
XII  century.     English  work. 

The  Sphere  of  Apuleius  again,  this  time  in  its  more  usual  and  com- 
plete form. 

The  legends  are  in  Greek,  and  partly  in  Greek  script,  by  an  English 
hand. 

14. — Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  \\\.     folio  6.     (Physiology.) 
First  half  XII  century. 

A  scheme  to  illustrate  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which  is  divided 
into  geometrical  figures,  showing  their  supposed  relationship  to  the 
senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing.  The  idea  of  the  triangles  of  the 
brain  is  derived  from  Timaeus  of  Plato. 

15.—  Upper  half:  Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  399.     folios  i8r-24v. 

(Anatomy.} 
End  XIII  century. 

Lower  half:  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  \\\..   folios  2  r-4r. 
First  half  XII  century. 

Two  versions  of  the  "Five  Figure  Series,"  embodying  the  Aristotelian 
anatomial  tradition.  The  Five  Figures  purport  to  show  the  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  bones,  and  muscles  respectively.  [Note  that  the  veins 
arise  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  liver  as  in  Galen  and  the  usual 
mediaeval  tradition.] 
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16. — Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  \\%.    folio  i  v.    (Astronomy.} 
XII  century.     English  work. 

The  upper  part  of  this  picture  shows  an  astronomical  diagram  in  the 
form  of  a  quarter-circle.  The  quarter-circle  is  divided  into  90  degrees, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  days  of  the  lunar  year.  Within  are  the 
names  of  the  months  and  miscellaneous  numbers. 

The  lower  half  of  the  picture  shows  two  crowned  women — Astronomy 
and  Geometry — one  holding  an  astrolabe,  the  other  holding  one  end  of  a 
long  narrow  scroll  which  is  continued  through  the  hand  of  a  male  figure, 
seated  at  a  desk  and  holding  a  pen,  and  is  prolonged  to  be  grasped  by 
another  male  figure  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne.  Both  men  are  tonsured. 

17. — Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  304.     folio  2  v.  (Astronomy.} 

Late  XII  or  early  XIII  century.     From  the  Experimentarius  of  Bernard 
Silvestris. 

Two  seated  figures.  Hermannus  holds  an  astrolabe,  while  Euclidus 
holds  in  one  hand  a  planisphere  and  in  the  other  what  is  described  in 
the  catalogue  as  a  telescope,  but  is  clearly  a  tube  through  which  he  is 
looking  at  the  heavens,  represented  as  a  semi-circle  with  star  in  centre. 
He  will  find  the  star  through  the  tube  and  gets  its  angle  of  elevation  by 
use  of  the  planisphere. 

Hermann  the  Hunchback  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  and  was  one 
of  the  early  translators  from  the  Arabic. 

18. — Bodleian  Library.     Bodley,  130.     folio  i6r.  (Herbal.') 

XII  century.      The  Vetch. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  English  naturalistic  drawings. 

19. — Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  1462.     folio  20  r.  (Herbal.} 

XII  century. 

From  a  herbal  of  late  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  of  the  conventional 
school. 
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20. — The  same  MS.     folio  26  v.  (Herbal?) 

XII  century.     Hyoscyamus. 

On  the  left  is  Centaur  bearing  a  centaury;  on  the  right  Mercury 
bringing  the  herb  Electropium  to  ^Esculapius.  The  treatment  of  the 
human  figures  and  the  general  character  of  these  drawings  show  strong 
classical  influence. 

21. — Right:  Bodleian  Library.     Bodley,  130.     folio  26  r.        XII  century. 

Left:  Bodleian  Library.  Ashmole,  1462.  folio  35  r.  XII  century. 

(fferbals.) 

Examples  of  blackberry  from  two  different  herbals,  one  naturalistic 
and  the  other  conventional.  [Note  the  clusters  of  berries  and  the  correct 
direction  of  the  thorns  in  the  naturalistic  drawing.] 

22. — Right:  British  Museum.     Harley,  5294.     folio  43  r.        XII  century. 

Left:  Turin,  Biblioteca  Nazionale.      Codex  K,  IV  3.       folio  20 v. 
XII  century.  (Herbals?) 

These  two  drawings,  illustrating  the  legend  of  the  mandrake,  resemble 
one  another  strikingly,  and  must  have  a  common  source. 

23. — British  Museum.     Sloane,  1975.     folio  91  v.  (Surgery.} 

XIII  century. 

Cutting  the  scalp  for  epilepsy.  This  procedure  was  recommended 
by  Hippocrates.  The  illustration  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  English 
pictures  that  show  no  Norman  influence. 

24.— Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  399.     folio  33  r.  (Anatomy.) 

XIII  century.  [Printed  by  Charles  Singer.  "  Studies  in  the  History 
and  Method  of  Science."  Oxford,  1917.] 

The  earliest  picture  of  a  dissection. 

[Note  the  scandalised  expression  of  the  physician  who  comes  in  and 
finds  the  dissection  in  progress.] 
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25. — Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  399.     folio  34  v.  (Medicine.} 

XIII  century. 

Two  pictures,  under  Norman  influence,  of  lady  apparently  suffering 
from  the  vapours.  She  is  being  treated  by  the  usual  mediaeval  restora- 
tives— a  feather  dipped  in  vinegar  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  fire  in 
the  room  in  which  presumably  aromatic  herbs  are  being  burnt.  The 
queer  little  puppy  may  represent  some  of  the  more  repulsive  of  the 
mediaeval  prescriptions. 

26. — British  Museum.     Harley,  4751.     folio  40  r.  (Bestiary.) 

XIII  century.      The  Caladrius,  from  a  bestiary. 

The  sick  monarch  is  shown  lying  on  a  couch,  not  daring  to  look  for 
the  verdict  of  the  large  white  bird  whose  gaze,  however,  is  turned  full  on 
him,  thus  showing  that  he  will  recover. 

27. — Bodleian  Library.     Ashmole,  391.     folio  6  r.  (Cheiromancy.) 

XIII  century.      Manus  Meditationis. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  popular  science  of  chiromancy  that  suggested 
the  form  in  which  these  rather  beautiful  little  verses  have  been  set  forth 
on  the  page. 

28. — British  Museum.     Arundel,  295.     folio  25  v.  (Pulst.) 

XIV  century. 

Our  modern  Hand  of  Fate.  Seated  physician  feels  the  pulse  of 
seated  female  patient. 

29. — British  Museum.     Arundel,  251.     Folio  46  r.  (Astrology.) 

XIV  century.      Zodiacal  man,  with  key. 

The  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  placed  on  the  parts  of  the  body 
that  they  are  believed  to  influence.  The  key  on  left  shows  that  if  the 
signs  are  written  under  one  another  in  their  usual  order,  beginning  with 
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the  ram,  and  lines  are  drawn  from  them  to  a  human  figure,  these  lines 
will  in  fact  link  each  organ  of  the  body  to  the  zodiacal  sign  connected 
with  it  by  the  astrologers.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  the  connection 
was  evolved. 

30. — British  Museum.     Egerton,  2572.     folio  5 iv.  (Physiology?) 

Late  XIV  century. 

From  the  Guild  Book  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  York.  Figures 
representing  the  Four  Humors  grouped  round  the  head  of  Jesus. 
Scroll  work  issuing  from  the  hands  of  the  figures,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  bear  legends  in  English  setting  forth  the  connection 
between  the  Four  Elements  and  the  Four  Humors  "  otherwysse  calde 
the  four  complexions." 

31. — Same  MS.     folio  SIT.  (Astrology?) 

Volvelle  for  prognostics,  supported  by  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the 
Evangelist  (above)  and  the  medical  saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  (below). 

The  volvelle  consists  of  a  moveable  pointer  and  circle  of  the  days  of 
the  month,  set  on  elaborately  drawn  concentric  circles  showing  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  twelve  months,  and  the  days 
of  the  lunar  and  solar  years. 

32. — British  Museum.     Arundel,  251.     folio  37  r.  (Medicine?) 

XIV  century. 

Disease  mannikin,  or  human  figure,  with  the  various  diseases  written 
on  the  parts  liable  to  be  attacked  by  them.  Each  foot,  for  example,  is 
labelled  "podagra." 

« 

33. — British  Museum.     Additional,  17987.     folio  101  r.       (Hamatoscopy.) 

XV  century.      German  work. 

On  a  table  stand  a  number  of  vessels  containing  specimens  of  blood. 
The  physician  has  picked  up  one  and  discourses  on  it  to  a  female 
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patient.  Pictures  of  hsematoscopy  are  rare,  though  mediaeval  texts  on 
the  subject  abound. 

34.     British  Museum.     Additional,  5467.     folio  7 2  r.  (Phlebotomy.} 

XV  century. 
English  text  on  blood-letting,  attributed  to  "  Saynte  Beede." 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  the  text  usually  bearing  the  name  of 
Bede,  nor  do  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  cited  correspond  entirely  to 
Bede's  instructions  on  the  subject. 

35. — British  Museum.     Harley,  4940.  {Cosmology} 

XV  century.      Provencal  work.      From  the  "  Breviare  d'Amour." 

Two  angels,  by  turning  handles,  are  producing  the  Primum  Mobile 
or  circular  movement  of  the  outermost  Heaven  that,  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  produced  the  corresponding  movements  of  the 
Universe  within. 

36. — British  Museum.     Royal,  15.  E.  XL  (Cosmology.} 

XV  century.      The  Primum  Mobile  again. 

The  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  supported  by  the  other  two 
Persons,  revolves  the  Sphera  Mundi  with  His  feet.  "The  Heaven  is 
His  throne  and  the  Earth  is  His  footstool." 

37. — British  Museum.     Additional,  24189.  (Astronomy.} 

Late  XV  century.  From  the  great  MS.  of  tinted  illustrations  to  the 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Maundeville.  [Published  by  Sir  G.  F.  Warner  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club.] 

Above:  Astronomers  are  observing  the  heavens  with  quadrants  and 
astrolabes.  One  is  looking  through  a  tube.  Below :  Astronomers  are 
writing  in  the  sand. 
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38. — Bodleian  Library.     March,  54.     folio  25  v.  (Surgery.) 

XV  century.  Arabic  text  of  Albucasis,  with  very  rough  drawings  of 
instruments  for  opening  the  artery  behind  the  ears. 

39. — Above:  Bodleian  Library.     Rawlinson,  C.  328.     fol.  nor.     XV  cent. 
Below:  Bodleian  Library.     E.  Museo.  19.     folio  162  r.     XV  century. 

(Surgery.) 

Illustrations  to  Latin  translations  of  Albucasis. 

The  upper  drawing  would  be  hard  to  understand  by  itself,  but  the 
lower  figure  makes  it  plain  that  each  drawing  is  intended  to  represent 
the  instrument  for  straightening  the  back  described  by  Albucasis. 

40. — British  Museum.     Royal,  15.  E.  II.     folio  7yv.  (Medicine.) 

XV  century.  From  a  beautifully  illustrated  MS.  of  the  De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum  of  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus. 

Physician's  shop.  The  patient  is  nude  but  for  a  waist-cloth.  The 
physicians,  in  doctor's  academic  robes,  stand  on  each  side  of  him,  one 
bearing  ointment  and  the  other  a  drug.  In  the  front  is  the  deerhound, 
familiar  in  this  type  of  Renaissance  work. 

41. — From  the  same  MS.  (Surgery,  Phlebotomy,  and  Urine.) 

Surgeon's  shop.  A  surgeon,  in  the  master's  academic  robes,  is  perform- 
ing phlebotomy  on  a  patient's  arm.  Another  similarly  robed  surgeon  is 
examining  the  urine  bottle  of  his  patient.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  we 
see  cripples  with  crutches  making  their  way  to  the  shop. 

42. — Windsor  Castle.     Drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (Anatomy.) 

Late  XV  or  early  XVI  century.  [Published  by  Fonahm  Hopstoch  and 
Wangensten,  Quaderni  d'Anatomia,  Christiania.  1911.] 

Folded  babe  in  an  open  uterus. 
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Ba'if,  L.  de,  his  academy  at  Lyons, 

XIV.  32. 
Baker,   G.,    author    of   The   Newe 

Jewell  of  Health,  XII.   149. 
Baker,  Sir  J.,  God's  Reuenge  against 

Punning,  authorship  of,  XII.  121. 
Baldwin,  R.,  his  hostility  to  Dryden, 

XL  34- 
Bale,  John,  imprints  on  his  books, 

XL  231-36. 
Balg,   Dr.  Hugo,  quoted  on  book 

on  accounting,  XIII.   163. 
Ballard,  C.,  Traitt  de  Mignature  by, 

XII.   169. 
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Bancroft,  Archbishop,  and  A  parte 
of  a  Register,  XI.  85. 

Banks,  Richard,  copy  of  his  "privi- 
lege," XV.  181. 

Barbier,  A.,  his  rule  for  arranging 
titles,  XII.  34. 

Barclay,  Thomas,  Printer,  servant 
to  Rastell,  XV.  68  ;  identity  with 
T.  Berthelet  suggested,  169. 

Barker,  Christopher,  alterations  in 
his  device,  XII.  14. 

Barnard,  Sir  F.  A.,  his  Cata- 
logue of  George  Ill's  library, 
XII.  29. 

Barnes,  Barnabe,  The  Devil's  Char- 
ter^ variants  in  different  copies  of, 
XII.  285  sqq. 

Barrett,  William,  connection  with 
Chatterton,  XIII.  220  sqq. 

Bartlett,  Henrietta  C.,  Catalogue  of 
the  Shakespeare  Exhibition  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library  by, 
XIV.  141 ;  paper  on  "  Quarto 
editions  of  Julius  Caesar,"  in  The 
Library,  XII.  266  note  (2). 

Barwick,  G.  F.,  paper  on  The  Laws 
regulating  Printing  and  Publishing 
in  France,  XIV.  7,  69-107 ;  .  .  . 
in  Italy,  144,  311-323;  The 
Magazines  of  the  iqth  century, 
XI.  63,  237-249. 

Basilicon  Doron,  binding  of,  in  the 
British  Museum,  XV.  103. 

Basle,  Margarita  Philosophica  prin- 
ted at,  by  M.  Furter  and  J.  Schott, 
XI,  176. 

Basle  University  Library,  letter-book 
of  Boniface  Amerbach  in,  XII. 
65,  78-80. 

Bassaens,  Nicholas,  blocks  for  illus- 
trating Gerarde's  Herbal  lent  by, 
XI, 


Bastard  Secretary  Hand,  described, 

XIII.  282  sqq.,  286. 
Bateman,  S.,  his  Doome  warning  all 

men  to  the  Judgemente,  illustration 

of  1 6th   century   press   in,    XII. 

231  sqq. 
Bath,   incunabula    in    libraries    at, 

XII.  188. 

Bath  Public  Library,  catalogues  of 
early  books,  XII.  185. 

Baths,  out-of-door,  XV.  123,  127. 

Bayfield,  Richard,  books  seized 
with,  XI.  214  sqq. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  allu- 
sions to  Palmerin  romances, 

XIII.  131  sqq. 

Beehive  of  the  Romishe  Churche 
printed  by  Schilders  for  Dawson, 
XL  73;  description,  90,  91; 
facsimile  of  title-page,  115. 

Belknap,  Sir  Edward,  J.  Rastell's 
connection  with,  XV.  62  sqq. 

Bentley  and  Magnes,  publishers  for 
Dryden  and  Lee,  XI.  25. 

Bernard,  Auguste,  his  Life  of  Geoffrey 
Tory,  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers, 

XIV.  12,    i*  sqq. 

Bernays,  Jacob,  his  work  on  Peter 
Martyr's  letters,  XII.  85. 

Berthelet,  Thomas,  charged  with 
printing  books  without  license, 

XV.  167  ;  first  books  issued  "cum 
privilegio    a    rege    indulto"    by, 
169;  suggested  identification  with 
Thomas  Barclay,  169. 

Besangon,  first  book  printed  at, 
XII.  58. 

Beughem,  Cornelius  van,  first  publi- 
sher of  list  of  Incunabula,  XII. 
87. 

Bibles,  used  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
bindings  of,  XV.  112. 
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Bibliografia  iberica  del  sigloXV,  Part 

II,  by  Dr.  K.  Haebler,  XV.  152. 
Bibliographer,  what  he  should  know, 

XII.  44  sqq. 

Bibliographic,  cubana,  by  D.  Carlos 
M.  Trelles  y  Govin,  XV.  9. 

Bibliographical  extracts  from  Lon- 
don Corporation  Records  at  the 
Guildhall,  XIV.  232-241. 

Bibliographical    Society,   Aims    of, 

XIII.  24-26;    Annual  Meetings 
preceded  by  Reports  and  Balance 
Sheets  for  previous  year,  (1910) 

XI.  10 ;  (1911)  XL  62;  (1912) 

XII.  9;   (1913)  XII.  63;   (1914) 

XIII.  4;      (1915)  XIII.   200; 
(i9i6)XIV.6;  (1917)  XIV.  140; 
(1918)  XV.  4;    (1919)  XV.  141. 
English   work   of,  XIII.   18-21; 
finance  and  management  of,  XIII. 
16-17;  formation  of,  XIII.  n; 
formation  of  American  Committee, 

XIV.  138 ;  helps  with  Catalogue 
of    Incunabula,    XII.    177  sqq; 
Journal  of  1 8th  Session  (1909-10), 
XL  i  ;    igth  (1910-11),  XL  59; 
20th   (1911-12),  XII.   i  ;      2ist 
(1912-13),  XII.  55;  22nd  (1913- 
14),   XIII.   i  ;    23rd  (1914-15), 
XIII.  193;  24th  (1915-16),  XIV. 
i;     25th  (1916-17),  XIV.   133; 
26th   (1917-18),   XV.  i;      27th 
(1918-19),    XV.    133.      Library 
moved    to    University    College, 
London,  XII.  8  ;   loss  of  original 
members,   XIII.  22  ;     Roll    re- 
opened, XIII.  3,  5,  197  ;  Summer 
Meeting    at    Cambridge   (1914), 
XIII.  8,  197  ;  Twenty-first  Birth- 
day,  paper    by    A.    W.    Pollard, 
XIII.  1-27  ;  work  done  by,  XIII. 
9-27. 


Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 

papers  issued  by,  XV.  8 ;    tenth 

volume  of,  XIV.  141. 
Bibliographical  terms  used  by  Shake- 
speare, XIV.  110-120. 
Bibliographical  Work   on   the   i6th 

century,  Plans  for,  paper  by  A.  W. 

Pollard,  XV.  5-7. 
Bibliographies,  Czech,  published  in 

America,  XV.  150. 
Bibliographies     of     book-keeping, 

XIII.  146  and  note. 
Bibliography.  What  is  Bibliography  1 

paper   by  W.  W.  Greg,  XII.  10, 

39-  54  :  uses  of,  XIII.  24-26. 
Bibliotheca   Chemica,  Catalogue  by 

Prof.  John  Ferguson,  XIV.  134 

sqq. 
Binding,  a  province  of  bibliography, 

XII.  45  ;   methods  of,  XII.  237  ; 

of  variant  sheets,  XII.  286-7. 
Biringuccio,    Vannuccio,    his   Piro- 

technia,  XII.  169. 
Birmingham  libraries,  incunabula  in, 

XII.  189. 
Black-letter    type    in    Elizabethan 

period,  XII.  307  ;  used  by  Bruce 

Rogers,  XIV.  16-17. 
Black  magic,  books  on,  XII.   170 

sqq. 
Black  Prince,  his  soldiers  and  the 

story  of  Amadis,  XL  258. 
Blades,  W.,  his  work  on  printers  and 

types,  XII.  89  ;    Shakespeare  and 

Typography,  discussion  on  "foul 

case  "  in,  XII,  242  and  note. 
Blado,  Antonio,  and  the  Quignon 

Breviary,  XIII.  328-30. 
Bliss,  F.  K.,  killed  in  action,  XIV. 

137- 
Blount,  Martha,  Pope's  verses  to, 

XII.  127. 
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Blount,  Thomas,  translator  of 
Estienne's  work  on  Emblems, 

XI.  54  sqq. 

Boaistuau,     Pierre,     his     Histoires 

Prodigieuses,  XII.  155  sqq. 
Board  of  Trade  Library  Catalogue, 

XII.  28. 

Boccaccio,  G.,  date  of  first  English 
translation  of  the  Decamerone, 
XL  2. 

Bodin,  Jean,  collector  of  natural 
secrets,  XII.  158. 

Bodleian  Catalogues  (and  Cata- 
loguing) of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, paper  by  Strickland  Gibson, 
XIV.  2-4. 

Bodleian  Library,  recent  acquisitions 
of  incunabula,  XII.  182  ;  R. 
Burton's  bequest  to,  XL  6  ; 
suggestions  for  cataloguing  English 
books  in,  XV.  6. 

Bodley,  Sir  T.,  his  views  of  "  baggage 
books,"  XIV.  3. 

Boiling,  J.  A.,  his  Index  librorum 
saeculo  15""  impressorum,  XII.  97. 

Boileau,  N.,  his  acquaintance  with 
Prior,  XIV.  49. 

Boisseau,  Jean,  official  colourer  of 
maps,  XL  144. 

Bolingbroke  and  Pope,  XII.  129, 
141. 

Bolton,  Arthur,  paper  on  Robert 
Adam,  the  Architect,  as  a  Biblio- 
grapher and  Designer  of  Libraries, 
XIV.  140,  243-310. 

Bond,  Warwick,  on  the  position  of 
signatures  as  a  critical  test,  XII. 
271. 

Bonham,  Thomas,  his  Chyrurgian's 
Closet,  XII.  150. 

Bonkill,  William,  Scottish  book- 
binder, XV.  99. 


Boodles  Club,  St.  James'  Street,  in 
Robert  Adam's  style,  XIV.  254. 

Book,  original  meaning  of,  XIII. 
203  ;  Shakespeare's  applications 
of  the  word,  XIV.  113,  116  ; 
often  used  for  "Bible,"  114. 

Bookbinding,  H.  G.  Aldis  on,  XII. 
237  and  note  ;  Scottish  Book- 
binding, Armorial  and  Artistic, 
paper  by  E.  G.  Duff,  XV.  95-113. 

"Book  Hand"  or  "Text,"  XIII. 
273  sqq. 

Book-keeping,  Books  on  Accountancy, 
1494-1600,  paper  by  Cosmo 
Gordon,  XIII.  145-170. 

Book-plates,  Scottish,  cheaper  than 
Armorial  stamps,  XV.  108  ;  the 
first  dated,  106. 

Book-production,  The  Requirements 
of,  paper  by  H.  R.  Tedder, 
summary  of,  XL  10-13  >  styles 
of,  as  shown  in  books  of  Secrets, 

XII.  172  sqq.  ;  uses  of  instruction 
in  mechanical  side  of,  XII.  217, 
220. 

Booke,  A,  which  sheweth  the  life  and 
manners  of  all  true  Christians  .  .  . 
first  English  book  printed  by 
Schilders,  XL  77,  91  sqq.  • 
facsimile  of  title-page,  116. 

Bookish,  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
word,  XIV.  113. 

Books,  of  Assyria  and   Babylonia, 

XIII.  202  ;  books  prohibited  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  XL   213- 
17  ;  books  used  by  Shakespeare, 

XIV.  122-4. 

Books,  Heretical,  printed  with 
Royal  privilege,  controversy  about, 
at  Langham,  Essex,  XV.  6  sqq. ; 
Proclamation  of  1538  concerning, 

XV.  77  sqq. 
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Booksellers,  London,  list  of,  in 
Tunstall's  Second  Monition  to 
the  Booksellers,  XV.  170. 

Book-trade,  control  of,  before  1709, 
XII.  292. 

Bosanquet,  E.  F.,  English  Printed 
Almanacks  and  Prognostication  to 
the  year  1600,  XIV.  5,  138  ; 
XV.  2. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  Confederate 
Literature,  published  by,  XV.  10. 

Boswell,  James,  the  younger,  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  XIV.  166. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  see  Hepburn 
(James)  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

Botrel,  Theodore,  illustrations  of 
his  Chansons  de  la  Viellle 
commended,  XIV.  9. 

Bourdillon,  F.  W.,  on  a  fragment  of 
Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  XII.  13  ; 
mbnograph  on  Early  Edition  of 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  issued  for 
1912,  XII.  62  ;  his  incunabula, 

XII.  200. 

Bowyer,     M.,     printer    of    Pope's 

collected  works,  XII.  124,  141. 
Brackets,    use    of,   in    Elizabethan 

period,  XII.  310  sqq. 
Bradshaw,  Henry,  on  bibliographical 

method,  XII.  40 ;  on  alphabetisa- 

tion  of  headings,  33  ;    work  on 

Canterbury  Tales,   40  ;   work  on 

printers  and  types,  89. 
Braithwaite,     R.,     his    system     of 

musical  notation,  XI.  15. 
Brant,  Sebastian,  his  friendship  with 

Peter  Schott,  XL  172. 
Bredero,    G.,    use    of  Palmerin  de 

OHva  in  his  plays,  XIII.  133. 
Brian   Boru    and    the   Irish    MS. 

tradition,   paper    on,    by   Robin 

Flower,  XV.  133-135. 


Bricks,  Dutch,  imported  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  XV.  119. 

Brigham,  Clarence  S.,  his  Biblio- 
graphy of  American  Newspapers, 
1690-1820,  XV.  9,  149. 

Brighton,  road-books  of,  XIII.  58, 
61. 

Brighton  magazines,  and  Royal 
patronage,  XL  243. 

Bristol,  magazine  to  revive  drama 
in  (The  Thespian},  XL  248. 

Bristol  libraries,  incunabula  in,  XII. 
189. 

British  Academy  votes  money  for 
Bibliography  of  British  History, 
XII.  no. 

British  History  from  1485,  A  Bib- 
liography of  Modern,  paper  by 
H.  R.  Tedder,  XII.  64,  101-111 ; 
scope  of,  XII.  109. 

British  Journal,  verses  by  Pope  in, 
XII.  127. 

British  Museum,  Recent  additions  to 
the  Department  of  Printed  Books 
at  the,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  XII. 
55-6o. 

British  Museum  Catalogues ;  cri- 
ticism of  present  Catalogue,  XII. 
34  sqq\  earlier,  XII.  3  ;  General 
Catalogue  of  1813-19,  XII.  30; 
Rules  for  compilation  of,  XII. 

25.  32. 
British     Museum     Subject    Index, 

summary  of  paper  on,  by  G.  K. 

Fortescue,  XII.  2-5. 
Broadsides,  Catalogue  of,  published 

by    German    Commission,    XII. 

95  ;    how    to    detect    different 

issues   of,    20 ;     term   explained, 

255-6. 

Brompton  Oratory,  list  of  in- 
cunabula in,  XII.  186,  197. 
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Brooke,  Augustine,  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Nobility,  number  of  copies 
printed,  XII.  312. 

Brooke,  Ralph,  editions  of  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Kings,  Princes,  etc.,  of 
England,  XII.  284  sqq. 

Broughton,  John,  and  Chatterton, 
XIII.  239-40. 

Brown,  Prof.  Carleton,  his  Register 
of  Middle  English  Religious  and 
Didactic  Verse,  XIV.  5,  138; 
XV.  140. 

Brown,  Richard,  History  of  account- 
ing and  accountants,  quoted,  XIII. 
146,  167. 

Browne,  Robert,  leader  of  English 
Congregationalists  in  Norwich, 
XL  76  ;  his  Treatise  of  Reforma- 
tion without  tarying  for  ante, 
printed  by  Schilders,  77  ;  its  bib- 
liographical difficulties,  77-81  ; 
breach  with  Harrison,  80;  pro- 
clamation issued  against  his 
books,  8 1. 

Brownists,  community  of,  moves 
from  Norwich  to  Middelburg,  XI. 
76. 

Brugis,  Thomas,  his  Marrow  of 
Physic,  XII.  150. 

Brunei,  J.  C.,  his  Table  Mtthodique 
compared  with  a  Subject  Index, 
XII.  4. 

Brunfels,  Otto,  his  Herbal  printed 
by  J.  Schott,  XI.  183. 

Brunswick,  Jerome,  his  Vertuose 
boke  of  Distyllacyon,  XII.  162. 

Bucer,  Martin,  letters  of,  XII.  65. 

Bucerus,  Gerson,  De  regimine  ecclts- 
iae  Scoticanae,  Schilders  suspected 
of  printing,  XI.  88. 

Buchan,  William,  his  Domestic 
Medicine  XII.  161. 


Buckinghamshire,  Duchess  of,  and 
Pope,  XII.  143. 

Builder's  Magazine,  details  of 
Gothic  "mansions"  described  in, 
XV.  120. 

Buncle,  John,  references  to,  XV. 
121,  124. 

Burger,  Konrad,  his  work  in  index- 
ing Hain,  XII.  90-91 ;  obituary 
notice  of,  XII.  61 ;  work  on 
Incunabula  Commission,  XII. 

91.  93- 
Burgos,  Palmerin  de  Oliva  written 

at,  XIII.  107. 
Burleigh,    R.,    and    Pope's    Court 

Ballad,  XII.  121-2. 
Burlington,  Earl  of,  Pope's  Epistle 

to,  XII.  129. 

Burrage,  C.,  his  solution  of  the  bib- 
liographical difficulties  of  Robert 

Browne's  works,  XI.  81. 
Burton,  R.  (N.  Crouch),  author  of 

books  of  marvels,  XII.  155. 
Burton,    Robert,    his    Anatomy  of 

Melancholy,  XI.  4-5  ;   his  cipher, 

XI.  5-6 ;     Palmerin    romances 
mentioned  in  the  Anatomy,  XI. 
XIII.     129;      The     Library    of 
R.  Burton,  summary  of  paper  by 
Sir  W.  Osier,  XI.  4-7. 

Burying  of  the  Mass,  The,  by 
W.  Roy  and  Jerome  Barlow, 
alternative  title  of,  XL  181, 
192-3. 

Bute,   Marquis  of,   his  incunabula, 

XII.  191,  196,  200. 

Butler,  A.  J.,  obituary  notice  of, 
XL  60. 

Butler,  Thomas,  denounces  "Row- 
ley" manuscripts,  XIII.  227. 

Butt,  Isaac,  founds  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  XL  241. 
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Buxton,  road-books,  of  XIII.  55. 
Bynneman,   Henry,  his  ornamental 
capitals  used  by  R.  Wolfe,  XIII. 

173- 
Bywater,    Ingram,   his    incunabula, 

XII.  196. 

Caffarel-Limousin,  or  the  "  Decora- 
tions" case,  evidence  of  water- 
marks in,  XIII.  216. 

Cairo,  paper-making  at,  in  eleventh 
century,  XIII.  207. 

Cambridge,  descriptive  catalogue  of 
maps  of  the  county,  by  Sir  H.  G. 
Fordham,  XL  136;  Incunabula 
in  libraries  at,  XII.  190 ; 
R.  Wolfe's  links  with,  XIII.  175  ; 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society 
at,  XIII.  8,  197. 

Cambridge  Printers  and  Stationers, 
Abstracts  of  Wills  of,  by  G.  J. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Palmer,  XII.  62, 
XIV.  5. 

Camden,  William,  his  Britannia, 
county  maps  in  an  abridgment  of, 
XL  141  ;  utilised  by  Blaeu  and 
Jansson,  140 ;  his  Remaines, 
short  account  of  Emblems  in,  55. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  letters  of,  at 
Munich,  XII.  65. 

Cancels,  XII.  252,  269,  296  sqq. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  Library,  In- 
cunabula in,  XII.  191. 

Canterbury  Tales,  Henry  Brad- 
shaw's  work  on,  XII.  40,  49,  51. 

Capell,  Edward,  Dr.  Johnson's 
criticism  of  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, XIV.  163. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  collector  of  natural 
secrets,  XII.  158,  170;  his 
Practica  Arithmetica  described, 

XIII.  156. 


Cardiff  Libraries,  Incunabula  in, 
XII.  191. 

Caroline,  Queen,  and  George  IV, 
magazine  treating  of,  XL  243. 

Carteret  Book  Club,  New  Jersey, 
books  printed  by,  XIV.  13,  note, 
142. 

Cartography,  importance  of  study 
of,  XL  140;  Dutch  Commission 
on,  144. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  chaplain  to 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  Middel- 
burgh,  XL  82 ;  description  of 
book  by,  99 ;  tracts  secretly 
printed  in  "Marburg"  type,  213. 

Gary,  John,  his  Itineraries,  XIII. 
32,  54  sqq. ;  his  "New  English 
Atlas"  of  1809  still  sold  as  up-to- 
date,  XL  139. 

Caryll  and  Pope,  correspondence 
between,  XII.  114,  116. 

Casanova,  Alvise,  his  Specchio  lucid- 
issimo  on  book-keeping,  XIII. 

158- 

Catalogues,  blunders  in,  XII.  30, 
31  ;  Smithsonian  Report  on  the 
construction  of,  XII.  32. 

Cataloguing,  Sevcntv  years  of,  by 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  XII.  10,  25-37. 

Catch-words,  XII.  238  and  note  (i) ; 
help  to  determine  editions,  270; 
identity  of  proves  reprint,  275. 

Catcott,  George  Symes,  connection 
with  Chatterton,  XIII.  220  sqq. 

Cautly,  William,  Cabinet  Maker, 
his  essays  on  smoky  chimneys, 
danger  of  wooden  buildings,  and 
vermin  in  wainscot  and  furniture, 
XV.  131;  his  objection  to  bow- 
windows,  132. 

Caxton,  William,  books  printed  by, 
added  to  the  British  Museum, 
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XII.  58;  his  device,  XII.  300; 
romances  printed  by,  XI.  i. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  his  references  to 
Lyons,  XIV.  35. 

Censors  of  the  French  Press,  XIV. 
71  sqq. 

Ceremonial  Book,  probably  the  ear- 
liest City  publication,  XIV.  181. 

Cervantes,  his  opinion  of  the  Pal- 
merin  romances,  XIII.  97,  101, 
108,  114. 

Cervicorn,  G.,  facsimiles  of  his 
woodcut  compartments,  XI.  199, 
200. 

Chain-lines  in  paper,  XII.  239, 
2 55  S99-  >  puzzles  in,  259  ;  a  test 
for  cancels,  297  ;  aid  in  detecting 
made-up  copies,  304;  in  12010. 
and  24010.,  XII.  317  ;  XIII.  212. 

Chained  library  at  Grantham,  XII. 
183;  at  Wimborne,  185;  at 
Hereford,  186. 

Chambers,  Sir  Robert,  and  the 
Rowley  manuscripts,  XIII.  224 
sqq. 

Champier,  Symphorien,  activities 
of,  XIV.  34. 

Change  of  name,  how  to  enter  in 
catalogues,  XII.  36. 

Chapman,  George,  Memorable 
Masque  of  the  Two  Inns  of  Court, 
arrangement  of  two  undated  edi- 
tions of,  XII.  267  sqq. 

Character  of  Katharine,  The,  fac- 
simile of  title-page,  XII.  140; 
published  after  Pope's  death,  143. 

Characters  of  Women,  by  Pope, 
arrangement  of,  XII.  137 ;  sup- 
pression of  verses  intended  for, 

143- 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  XIV.  322-3. 


Charles  IX,  his  edicts  on  printing, 

XIV.  73-4. 

Charrington,  John,  his  incunabula, 

XII.  204. 

"Chase,"  printers',  XII.  227  sqq. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  New  Lights  on 

Chatlerton,     paper     by     Sir    E. 

Clarke,  XIII.  196,  219  sqq. 
Chauvin,  Prof.  V.,  and  the  sources 

of    Mandeville's    Travels,    XIII. 

195- 
Cheese,    a    i5th  century  book  on, 

XIII.  7. 

Chemistry,  early  books  on,  in 
library  of  Dr.  James  Young,  cata- 
logued by  John  Ferguson,  XIV. 

*34;-5- 

Chemistry  treated  of  in  Books  of 
Secrets,  XII.  169. 

Chepman,  David,  Scottish  book- 
binder, XV.  105. 

Cheshire  County  Maps,  early,  des- 
cribed by  VV.  Harrison,  XI.  145. 

Chevallon,  Claude,  relations  with 
Erasmus,  XIII.  316-17 

Chichester,  incunabula  in  libraries 
at,  XII.  192. 

"  Child  of  the  Sea,"  designation  of 
Amadis,  XL  253. 

Chimneys,  smoky,  Essays  on  the 
cause  and  cure  of,  by  W.  Cautly, 

XV.  131. 

Chinese  methods  of  paper-making, 

XIII.  203-4. 

Chippendale,  and  the  Adam  style, 

XIV.  253  sqq.  ;  his   Gentleman's 
and    Cabinet    Makers    Director, 

254- 
Olivers,  Cedric,    his   investigations 

on  paper,  XL  13. 
Chorea     Gigantum,      by     Dryden, 

Malone's  description  of,  XL  22. 
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Christ  Church,  Oxford,  R.  Burton's 
bequest  to,  XI.  5. 

Christie,  Richard  Copley,  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  XIII.  11-13. 

Christie -Miller,  Sydney  R.,  elected 
a  Vice -President,  XII.  63  ;  his 
incunabula,  XII.  189. 

Christoffels,  Jehan  Ympyn,  see 
Ympyn  Christoffels. 

Church  Libraries,  search  for  in- 
cunabula in,  XII.  183. 

Churchman's  Quarterly  Magazine, 
suggested  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  XL 
242. 

Gibber,  Colley,  his  quarrel  with 
Pope,  XII.  124,  128. 

Cigar,  The,  Magazine,  contains  a 
possible  prototype  of  Dickens' 
Jingle,  XL  248. 

"Cimiers,"  explanation  of,  XL  57. 

Ciper  tree,  in  Summarie  of  the 
Antiquities  of  t/ie  worlde,  printer's 
treatment  of  information  about, 
XII.  278. 

City  Arms  on  Mayor's  proclamations, 
XIV.  1 80. 

City   of  London,   unrepealed  Bye- 
laws  of,  XIV.  185-8. 
-City  Printers,  The,  paper  by  Charles 
Welch,  XIV.  133,  175-241  ;  list 
of,  XIV.  1 88  sqq. 

Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  New  Lights  on 
Chatterton,  paper  by,  XIII.  196, 
219.?^. ;  Note  on  "  Hans  Carvel " 
and  "The  Ladle,"  XIV.  67-8; 
paper  on  Family  Letters  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  XV.  11-58. 

Class  Catalogue,  distinction  between 
it  and  Subject  Index,  XII.  3  ; 
method  of  compiling,  4 ;  objections 
to,  26-7. 


Classification,  no  settled  canon  of, 

XII.  26  ;  proper  use  of,  27,  29  ; 

specimen  headings   in   a   Biblio- 
graphy of  British  History,  107. 
Clowns     in     Shakespeare's     plays, 

XIV.  127  sqq. 
"Club,    The,"    founded     by     Dr. 

Johnson,  Goldsmith's  connection 

with,  XV.  13,  15,  34,  53. 
Club    of    Odd    Volumes,    Boston, 

books  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers 

for,  XIV.  20. 
Cogi,  George,  printer  of  1508  edition 

of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  XL  260. 
Colburn,  Henry,  The  United  Service 

Magazine,  XL  240. 
Collation,  of  Bible  MSS.,  methods 

of,  XII.  2  ;  of  texts  in  editorial 

work,  218. 
-Collier,  John  Payne,  evidence  before 

Royal  Commission  on  the  British 

Museum  (1847-9),  XII.  32. 
Collijn,  Dr.  L.,  librarian  at  Upsala, 

work  On  incunabula,  XII.  93,  96 

sqq. 
Cologne,  printing  of  Tyndale's  New 

Testament  at,  XL  190. 
Colonna,   Egidio,    his   De  regimine 

principum,    earliest    mention    of 

Amadis  in,  XL  259. 
Colophons,    explained,    XII.    238  ; 

dates  in,  not  always  reliable,  282. 
Colour,   use   of,  in   Bruce    Rogers' 

printing,  XIV.  14,  16-18. 
Colour-printing,  early   attempts   at, 

XL  177- 

Colouring  maps,  practice  of,  XL  144. 
Colporteurs,   in    France,   legislation 

as  to,  XIV.  80,  91-92. 
Columbus,  Ferdinand,  catalogue  of 

his   library   at   Seville,    XL  262, 

264  ;  XIII.  102  and  note  (2). 
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Comannus,    Lambert,    servant    to 

Erasmus,  XII.  75. 
Commerce,    Treatise    on,    by    John 

Wheeler,  described,  XL  82,  103. 
Communication     of    Sin,     by     Dr. 

Sacheverell,  issues  of,  XII.  22. 
Community  of  Booksellers,  Printers 

and  Binders  in  France,  and  their 

quarrels,  XIV.  76. 
Compendium  of  Innocent  III,  the 

first    dated    book    published    at 

Lyons,  XIV.  26. 
Complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

Oxford,  1642,  condemned  to  be 

burnt,  XII.   17  ;  different  issues 

of,  1 6. 
Composing-stick,     illustration     of, 

XII.  223. 
"Composition"  of  a  book,  explained, 

XII.  222-7. 
Compositors  and  scribes  compared, 

XII.  220. 
Confederate  Literature,  published  by 

the  Boston  Athenaeum,  XV.  10. 
"  Conger,"  association  of  publishers 

(1719),  XIV.  1 68. 
Congeth,     Peter,    his    imprint     in 

"  Marburg  "  press  book,  XL  206. 
Congregatiorialists,  English,  migrate 

from    Norwich   to   Middelburgh, 

XL  76. 
Congreve,     W.,     his     estimate     of 

Dryden's  character,  XL  35. 
Conjuring,  books  on,  among  Books 

of  Secrets,  XII.  152. 
Contarine,  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Oran, 

uncle,    by    marriage,    of    Oliver 

Goldsmith,  XV.  38. 
Conyers,  G.,  publisher  of  Books  of 

Secrets,  XII.  152. 
Cook,  Thomas,  magazine  founded 

by,  XI.  242. 


Cooke,  Richard,  ex -mayor  of 
Coventry,  bequeaths  a  "Bible  in 
English"  to  Coventry  and  Walsall, 
XV.  61. 

Cooper,  T.,  his  Admonition  to  the 
People  of  England,  1589,  cancel 
in,  XII.  298. 

Copenhagen  Royal  Library,  Erasmus 
letters  in,  XII.  74-78. 

Copinger,  Dr.  W.  A.,  share  in 
founding  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  XII.  89 ;  XIII.  9-12  ;  his 
estimate  of  H.  Bradshaw's  biblio- 
graphical work,  XII.  40  ;  Supple- 
ment to  Hain's  "  Repertorium," 
90  ;  obituary  notice  of,  XL  60. 

Copland,  William,  prints  translation 
of  Aeneas  Sylvius'  De  duobus 
amantibus,  XL  2. 

Copyright,    in    time    of    Erasmus, 

XIII.  318-21  ;   in    editions    of 
Shakespeare,    XIV.     166-7  '•>    °f 
Pope's  The  Temple  of  Fame,  price 
of,  XII.  1 1 6. 

Copyright  Act,  date  of  first  English, 

XII.  292  ;    XIV.    167  ;    Italian 
precedes    English    and    French, 

XIV.  317. 

Cornhill  Magazine,  design  for  cover 

of,  XL  242. 
Corporation  services  and  sermons, 

XIV.  183-85. 
Correction,  at  press,  XII.  283-89  ; 

in  proof,  XII.  294-95. 
Cortes,    his    soldiers    inspired    by 

romances  of  chivalry,  XL  270. 
Cotrugli,  Benedetto,  his  book  Delia 

mercatura  et  del  Mercante  perfetto, 

date    of    "1463"    claimed    for, 

XIII.  159. 

Country  life  depicted  in  Books  of 
Secrets,  XII.  153. 
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Court  Ballad,  Pope's,  publication 
of,  by  R.  Burleigh,  XII.  121  ; 
facsimile  of  title,  1 23. 

Court  Hands,  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of,  XIII.  280  sqq. 

Courtney,  W.  P.,  obituary  notice  of, 

XIII.  2. 

Court  Poems,  work  of  Pope  in,  XII. 

119  ;  facsimile  of  title,  XII.  120. 
Coverdale,     Miles,     meeting    with 

Tyndale  at  Hamburg,  XL  203  ; 

his  Zurich  Bible  in  "  Marburg " 

type,  213. 
Cox,  Dr.  E.  Marion,  paper  on  Lyons 

as    a    Literary    Centre    in     the 

fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries, 

XIV.  i,  23-37. 

Cracks     in     woodcuts,     deceptive 

evidence  of,  XII.  280. 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  his  incunabula, 

XII.  194  ;   obituary    notice    of, 

XIII.  2,  22. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  poems  by  Dryden 
and  others  on  the  death  of,  XI. 
18-20. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  relations  with  Rastell,  XV.  77. 

Crops  and  Flowers  of  Bridges' 
Garden,  by  Throckmorton,  printed 
at  Middelburgh,  XL  85. 

Crous,  Dr.  Ernst,  paper  on  The 
General  Catalogue  of  Incunabula, 
XII.  60,  87-99  >  on  The  Inventory 
of  Incunabtila  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  XII.  177-209. 

Crown,  sizes  of  paper  called,  XII. 

254- 

Cruikshank,  George,  magazine  illus- 
trated by,  XL  243. 

Crunden,  John,  his  Convenient  and 
Ornamental  Architecture,  XV. 

145- 


Cuba,  Bibliography  of,  Bibliografia 

Cubana,  by  Don  Carlos  M.  Trelles 

y  Govin,  XV.  9. 
Cundall,     Frank,     The    Press    and 

Printers  of  Jamaica  prior  to  1820, 

by,  XV.  9. 
Curll,  Edmund,  relations  with  Pope, 

XII.  121,  136  ;  with  Prior,  XIV. 

52,  57.  58. 
Cutter,    C.    A.,    his    Rules    for    a 

Dictionary  Catalogue,  XII.  33. 
Czech  Bibliographies,  published  in 

America,  XV.  150. 

Dacre,  Lord,  and  the  Rowley  MSS., 

XIII.  223. 
Dahlmann-Waitz,   Qiiellenkunde  der 

deutschen  Geschichte,  XII.  102-105. 
Daily  Journal  and  Pope's  Essay  on 

Man,  XII.  132. 
Daily  Post  and  Pope's  Letters,  XII. 

139- 

Dangerous  Positions  (1593),  by 
Bancroft,  reference  to  A  parte  of 
a  Register  in,  XL  85. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  and  the  Emblem 
Literature,  by  G.  R.  Redgrave, 
XL  13,  39-58  ;  his  translation 
of  Giovio's  Discourse  on  Em- 
blems, 45  sqq. ;  his  Worthy  Tract, 
46  sqq. 

Dates,  added  to  title  after  printing, 
XL  301  ;  false,  reasons  for,  XII. 
281-2  ;  in  Stationers'  Register 
not  those  of  publication,  XII. 
313  ;  of  English  secretly  printed 
books  trustworthy  up  to  1530, 
XL  213. 

Dating  of  undated  editions,  XII. 
279-81. 

Dawson,  Thomas,  Schilders  assigned 
to  serve  him,  XL  73. 
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De  Morgan,  Augustus,  his  opinion 

of  the  Royal  Society  Catalogue, 

XII.  32. 
De  Puy,  Henry  F.,  A  Bibliography 

of  the  English  Colonial  Treaties 

with   the  American  Indians,   by, 

XV.  9. 
De     Ricci,     Seymour,     Census    of 

Caxtons,  monograph  by,  XI.   7, 

10. 
Dean,    H.,   author  of   manuals    of 

legerdemain,  XII.  153,  171. 
"Decorations"  Case,   evidence   of 

watermarks  in,  XIII.  216. 
Dedications,   practice    of    Emblem 

writers,  XI.  46-7. 
Dee,     John,     General    and    Rare 

Memorials  of  the  art  of  Naviga- 
tion,   only    100    copies    printed, 

XII.  312. 
Deedes,    Rev.    C.,   his  incunabula, 

XII.  192. 
Defence  of  Job  Throckmorton  against 

the  Slaunders  of  Master  Sutcliffe, 

printed    by    Schilders,    XI.    84  ; 

description,  99. 
Defence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 

.  .  .  against .  .  .  Af aster  Bridges, 

probably    printed    by    Schilders, 

XI.  87  ;  description,  97. 
Delicado,  Francisco,  on  authorship 

of  Primaleon,  XIII.  107. 
Delisle,  Leopold,  his  encouragement 

of    other    workers,     XIII.     22  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  XI.  60. 
Denidel,  Antoine,  prints  Erasmus' 

first  book,  XIII.  302. 
Denis,  Michael,  his  supplement  to 

Maittaire,  XII.  88. 
Depot  legal  instituted  by  Francis  I, 

XIV.    72;    expanded    in    1617, 

XIV.  75- 


Deventer  Athenaeum,  Library  at, 
letter-book  of  Erasmus  in,  XII. 
69  sqq. 

Devits  Charter,  The,  by  B.  Barnes, 
variants  in  different  copies  of, 
XII.  285-6. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  incuna- 
bula, XII.  191. 

Dialogue  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  re-issued  under  fresh  title, 

XI.  187,  195. 

Dickens,  Charles,  his  influence  on 
the  serial,  XI.  239 ;  possible 
source  of  "Jingle"  in  Pickwick, 
248. 

Dickinson,  Francisco,  joint-author 
of  Dispensatory,  XII.  150. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Book 
Trade,  1336-1642,  edited  by 
R.  B.  McKerrow,  XII.  6. 

Dictionary  Catalogues,  criticism  of, 

XII.  27  sqq. 

Diemringer  von  Stauffenberg,  legend 
of,  printed  by  M.  Schott,  XI.  169. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  Discourse  on 
the  Powder  of  Sympathy,  and 
other  books  by,  XII.  151. 

Directories  of  London,  first  'pub- 
lished by  H.  Kent,  City  printer, 
XIV.  224. 

Dirt-marks,  an  aid  in  detecting 
faked  copies,  XII.  304. 

Discourse  on  the  Powder  of  Sym- 
pathy, by  Sir  K.  Digby,  XII.  151. 

Distances,  tables  of,  their  connec- 
tion with  Road-books,  XIII.  33. 

"Dob"  and  "Dod,"  Pope's  Dun- 
dad,  XII.  128. 

Dodoens,  R.,  his  Herbal  the  original 
of  Lyte's,  XL  303,  305. 

Dodsley,  J.,  connection  with  Chat- 
terton,  XIII,  231-33. 
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Doesborgh,  Jan  van,  printed 
romances  in  English,  XL  2. 

Dominico,  Lodovico,  helped  Paolo 
Giovio  in  translating  his  History 
into  Italian,  XI.  50. 

Don  Quixote,  its  mention  of  Ama- 
dis, XL  251;  XIII.  97;  con- 
demned by  English  i7th  century 
writers,  XIII.  129;  effect  on 
romances  generally  of,  XIII.  270; 
F.  de  Silva's  continuations  of 
Amadis  favoured  by,  XIII.  268. 

Douay,  Catholic  propaganda  litera- 
ture issued  at,  XL  69. 

Double -entry  book-keeping  dis- 
cussed, XIII.  145. 

Downside  Abbey,  incunabula  at, 
XII.  192. 

Drayton,  Michael,  his  mention  of 
"  Lazarus  Pyott,"  XIII.  135. 

Droeshout,  M.,  his  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  differences  in,  XII. 
1 6. 

Dryden,  John,  paper  on  Drydetis 
Publishers,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley, 
XL  7,  13-38;  Tonson's  accounts 
with,  36  sgq. 

Drying  of  printed  sheets,  XII.  236. 

Du  Bellay,  Joachim,  and  the 
Pleiade,  XIV.  30. 

Du  Fresnoy,  C.  A.,  his  Art  of 
Painting,  verse  of  Pope  in,  XII. 
121. 

Dublin,  editions  of  the  Ditnciad 
printed  at,  XII.  128;  incunabula 
in  libraries  at,  XII.  192;  satire 
on  Dr.  Sacheverell  imported  from, 
XII.  23. 

Dublin  University  Magazine,  founded 
by  Isaac  Butt,  XL  241. 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  Bibliography  of 
English  Incunabula  by,  XII.  181, 


XIII.  3,  20,  XIV.  5,  138,  XV. 
2,  7 ;  Century  of  the  English 
Book-trade,  XIII.  19;  his  Incu- 
nabula, XII.  195  ;  paper  on  Scot- 
tish Bookbinding,  Armorial  and 
Artistic,  XV.  95-1 1 3 ;  Westminster 
and  London  Printers,  on  faulty 
imposition,  XII.  251,  note  (i),  on 
mixed  sizes,  XII.  260,  note  (2); 
work  on  books  printed  abroad  for 
English  use,  XII.  98. 

Dunciad,  notes  on  the  bibliography 
of,  XII.  127,  128. 

Dunn,  George,  obituary  notice  of, 
XII.  61. 

Duodecimo,  term  explained,  XII. 
257  ;  folding  of,  XII.  315-18. 

Duplicity  of  Duplicates,  The,  and  A 
note  on  a  new  extension  of  Biblio- 
graphy, paper  by  F.  Madan,  XII. 

5.  i5-24. 
Dupre,   Jean,    prints   first    classical 

book  at  Lyons,  XIV.  27. 
Durham   Libraries,   Incunabula  in, 

XII.  181,  193. 
Dutch  Bricks,  importation  of,  XV. 

119. 
Dutch  Commission  on  Cartography, 

XL  144. 
Dutch     Dramatists     of    the     i6th 

century,  influence  of,  on  England, 

XL  66. 
Dutch  New    Testament  printed  at 

Cologne,  XL  190. 
Dutch  printing,  specimens  of  type 

and  ornaments  of  R.   Schilders, 

XL  115  sqq. 
Dutch    translations   of    Amadis   of 

Gaul,    XL    283 ;     of    Palmerin 

romances,  XIII.  133. 
Dutch  type,  amount   of,    imported 

into  England,  XL  68. 
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Dyce,  Alexander,  value  of  his  lit- 
erary training,  XII.  219. 

Dyeing,  books  on,  XII.  168. 

Dymock,  Sir  Edward,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's champion,  XI.  47,  49. 

Dyuers  frutful  gatheringes  of  scryp- 
ture,  facsimile  of  title,  XI.  220. 

Dziatzko,  Prof.,  suggests  interna- 
tional co-operation  for  a  new 
Repertorium,  XII.  99 ;  his  work 
on  printers  and  types,  89. 

Early  Medical  Incunabula,  Sir 
William  Osier's  monograph  on, 
progress  of,  XIV.  138. 

East,  Thomas,  Schilders  works  for, 

XL  71, 
Early  printed  English  Books  added 

to   British   Museum    Library   by 

G.  K.  Fortescue,  paper  by  A.  W. 

Pollard,  XII.  55-60. 
Ecclesiastical  Articles,  Oxford  1636 

edition,  three  issues  of,  XII.  17. 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society's 

list  of  incunabula,  XII.  186. 
Edinburgh  Libraries,  incunabula  in, 

XII.  193. 
Editions,   meaning    of,   XII.    260 ; 

order  of,   shown    by  signatures, 

XII.  264. 
Editors,  various  aims  of,  XII,  218; 

work  of,  XII.  48-50. 
Education    of    Women,    the    first 

modern   English   work   on,  XV. 

167. 
Edwards,  Richard,  compiler  of  the 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Denises  men- 
tioned   in    Hollyband's     French 

Schoolmaster,  XIII.  271-2. 
Egan,   Pierce,  Life  in  London   by, 

first  separate  serial,  XL  239. 
"  Eights,"  gatherings  in,  XII.  239. 


Eikon  Basilike,  editions  of  1648 
added  to  British  Museum  Library, 

XII.  60. 

Elegantiae  maiores  of  Wimpheling, 

XIII.  79. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  praised  in  Holly- 
band's  French  Schoolmaster,  XIII. 
271 ;  portrait-initial  of,  XIII.  291 
and  note. 

Elizabethan  handwriting,  distinct 
kinds  of  script  in,  XII.  240. 

Elizabethan  methods  of  printing  ac- 
countable for  variations  in  copies 
of  same  edition,  XII.  282  ;  title- 
page  not  the  work  of  author, 
3r35  *yPe  smaller  than  modern, 
307- 

Elizabethan  school-books  a  source 
of  information  on  social  life, 
XIII.  253. 

Ellenbog,  Nicholas,  a  correspondent 
of  Erasmus,  XII.  81 ;  letter-book 
of,  XII.  80  sqq. 

Ellenbogen,  Erhardt  von,  his  Buck- 
halten  auff  Preussische  Miintze 
described,  XIII.  161-2. 

Emblem  Literature,  Daniel  and  the, 
paper  by  G.  R.  Redgrave,  XL  13, 
39-58-  , 

Emblematic  printers'  devices,  XII. 

!3- 

Emblems,  Aneau's  disquisition  on 
use  and  value  of,  XL  43  ; 
Estienne's  five  "  conditions  "  for 
making  of,  56 ;  explanation  of, 
49,  56  ;  motto  called  the  "  soul " 
and  figure  the  "  body  "  in,  40  ; 
used  on  Continent  earlier  than  in 
England,  39. 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  list 
of  its  English  books  to  1640, 
published,  XIII.  198,  XIV.  5. 
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Emmerich,  first  list  of  incunabula 
published  at,  XII.  87. 

Emmeus,  John  Faber,  his  printing 
for  Erasmus,  XIII.  315. 

Endhoven,  C.  van,  prints  New 
Testament  in  Dutch  and  Tyn- 
dale's  English  version  at  Ant- 
werp, XL  190  ;  widow  of,  de- 
scription of  books  printed  by, 
228  sqq.  ;  facsimiles  of  type, 
227,  229. 

English  Almanacks  and  Prognostica- 
tions, by  E.  F.  Bosanquet,  XIV. 

5,  138- 
English  Bibliography,  ideal  scheme 

of  lectures  on,  XII.  50  sqq. 
English  books  to   1640,  added   to 

British  Museum  Library  by  G.  K. 

Fortescue,  XII.  58-60  ;    in  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  list 

of,  XIV.  5. 
English  Books  printed  abroad  in  the 

1 6th   century,    paper    on,    by    R. 

Steele,  XL  63,  189-236. 
English  Current  Writing  and  Early 

Printing,  paper  by  Hilary  Jenkin- 

son,  XIII.  200,  273-95. 
English    i$th    Century    Books,    by 

E.  G.  Duff,  XIV.  5,  138,  XV.  a,  7. 
English  Herbals,  summary  of  paper 

on,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  reprinted, 

XL  299-310. 

English    music    book,    earliest  en- 
graved, XL  14. 
English   novel,    beginning    of    the, 

XL    i  ;      Italian    influence    on, 

XL  2. 
English  Printers,  Handlists  of,  part 

IV  published,  XII.  6,  62. 
English     Romances     and     Novels, 

Handlist  of,  by  Arundell  Esdaile, 

XII.  7,  62. 


English  works  published  by  the 
Bibliographical  Society,  XIII. 
18-21. 

Epitome  rerum  Germanicarum  of 
Wimpheling,  XIII.  91  sqq. 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Pope's 
opinion  of  his  critics  in,  XII. 
125 ;  date  of,  136. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  his  Exhorta- 
tion first  known  as  The  Matrimony 
of  Tyndale,  XL  203  ;  his  influence 
on  Elizabethan  drama,  66  ;  Trea- 
tise on  the  Pater  Noster  translated 
by  Margaret  Roper,  XV.  167  ; 
Erasmus?  Relations  with  his  Prin- 
ters, paper  by  P.  S.  Allen,  XIII. 

200,    297-321. 

Errors  of  press,  from  imposition, 
XII.  249  sqq. ;  from  misreading, 
XII.  240  sqq. ;  in  signatures,  show 
order  of  editions,  XII.  269. 

Esdaile,  Arundell,  Bibliography  of 
the  Earlier  English  Novels  and 
Romances,  summary  of  paper  by, 
XL  i  sqq. ;  Handlist  of,  publi- 
shed, XII.  7,  62. 

Esdaile,  Katharine  A.,  The  Small 
House  and  its  Amenities  in  the 
Architectural  Hand-books  of  174.9- 
1827,  XV.  115-132. 

Esplandian,  son  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
XL  255  ;  fictitious  origin  of,  XL 
261  ;  place  of  printing  of  1525 
edition,  XL  285. 

Essay  on  Criticism,  Pope's  first  poem 
in  separate  form,  XII,  114,  141. 

Essay  on  Man,  Pope's,  facsimile  of 
title-page,  XII.  130  ;  issues  of, 
131,  141. 

Essling,  Prince,  D',  elected  Vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  XL  9  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  XI.  60. 
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Estienne,  Charles,  first  publisher  of 

French  road-books,  XIII.  34. 
Estienne,     Henri,     his     work     on 

Emblems,  XI.  54  sqq. 
"  Et  "    and    "  con,"    as   signatures, 

XII.  264. 
Eton   College   Library,   incunabula 

in,  XII.  193. 
Euonymus,  English  version  of  his 

Treasure  printed   by   Day,    XII. 

162. 
European  road-books,  XIII.  36,  47, 

63  sqq.     . 
Eusden,     Laurence,     reference    to 

Dryden  in  his  Verses  addressed  to 

Lord  Halifax,  XL  21. 
Evening  Post  and    Pope's    works, 

XII.  119  note. 
Eversden,  G.,  publisher,  position  of 

his    shops    in    1650    and    1652 

respectively,  XL  18. 

Faber,  R.  S.,  his  services  as  Presi- 
dent, XIII.  22. 

Facsimiles,  inserted  to  perfect  a 
copy,  XII.  303  ;  made  up  from 
other  editions,  306  ;  more  easily 
detected  from  stains,  etc.,  than 
from  letterpress,  305  ;  of  old 
editions  difficult  to  mix  with 
modern  type,  XIV.  18;  sham, 
XII.  306. 

Factotum  initials,  XII.  238. 

Faithfull,  Emily,  established  Victoria 
Magazine,  XL  245. 

"Faked"  copies  of  books,  XII.  301 
sqq. ;  aids  in  detecting,  304  sqq. 

Fallopio,  Gabriel,  author  of  a  book 
of  Medical  Secrets,  XII.  164. 

False  dates  in  books,  XIII.  257. 

Farrer,  Lucy  Eleanor,  La  Vie  et  les 
Oeuvres  de  Claude  de  Sainliens, 


alias  Claudius  Hollyband,  mono- 
graph by,  XIII.  254  ;  quoted,  257. 

Federigo  of  Mantua,  his  Emblem, 
XL  52. 

Fenner,  Dudley,  chaplain  to  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  in  Middel- 
burg,  his  works  printed  by 
Schilders,  XI.  82 ;  description, 
94  sqq. 

Fens,  Maps  of  the  Great  Level  of 
the,  list  compiled  by  Sir  H.  G. 
Fordham,  XL  136. 

Fenton,  Edward,  translator  of  Boais- 
tuau's  collection  of  Secrets,  XII. 

157. 

Fenwick,  T.  F.,  his  incunabula, 
XII.  191. 

Ferguson,  Prof.  John,  his  incuna- 
bula, XII.  193  ;  obituary  notices 
of,  XIV.  133,  137  ;  paper  on  Some 
Books  of  Secrets,  XII.  64, 145-1 76. 

Ferrer,  Miguel,  reputed  author  of 
Palmerin  of  England,  XIII.  115. 

Feyerabend,  Sigmund,  printed  Ama- 
disof  Gaul  in  Frankfurt,  XL  280. 

Fifteenth  century  books,  see  Incuna- 
bula. 

Fioravanti,  L.,  his  Medical  Secrets 
translated  by  John  Hester,  XII. 
164. 

Fireworks,  books  on,  among  Books 
of  Secrets,  XII.  154,  169,  170. 

First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry, 
added  to  British  Museum  Library, 
XII.  60. 

Fischart,  Johann,  translated  Amadis 
of  Gaul  into  German,  XL  282. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Prof.  James,  his 
introduction  to  Don  Quixote 
quoted,  XL  269. 

Flach,  Martin,  mentioned  by  Wim- 
pheling,  XIII.  95. 
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Fletcher,  W.  Y.,  suggests  design  for 
cover  of  Cornhill  Magazine,  XL 
242;  obituary  notice  of,  XIII.  2. 

Fleur-de-lis  devices,  XII.  14. 

Fleurs  et  Secrets  de  Mtdecine,  Book 
of  Secrets  by  Raoul  du  Mont 
Verd,  XII.  164. 

Florio,  Michel  Agnolo,  his  Life  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  printed  in  Italian 
by  Schilders,  XL  88 ;  description, 
107. 

Flortir,  an  Italian  version  of  Platir, 
XIII,  108. 

Flower,  Robin,  Brian  Boru  and  the 
Irish  Manuscript  Tradition,  paper 
by,  XV.  133-35. 

Fogo,  J.  Row,  on  book-keeping, 
XIII,  146,  160. 

Folding,  a  source  of  printers'  errors, 
XII,  252  ;  folding  of  quartos  ex- 
plained, 230. 

"Folio,"  the  term  explained,  XII. 

254- 

Folk-lore,  medical,  in  Books  of 
Secrets,  XII.  160. 

Fontana,  Bartolommeo,  his  Amma- 
estramento  nuovo,  XIII.  157  sqq. 

Ford,  Worthington  G,  The  Boston 
Book  Market  for  the  years  1679 
to  ijoo,  XV.  8. 

Fordham,  Sir  Herbert  George,  Cata- 
logue of  Maps  of  County  of  Cam- 
bridge, compiled  by,  XL  136; 
List  of  special  Maps  of  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens,  XL  136  ;  notes 
on  the  Cartography  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  1570-1757,  XL 
136  and  note;  paper  on  Descrip- 
tive Catalogues  of  Maps,  XL  59, 
135-164  ;  paper  on  Early  Road- 
books and  Itineraries,  XIII.  i, 
29-68. 


Foreign  names  in  Shakespeare  spelt 
as  pronounced,  XIV.  120. 

"  Format,"  of  books,  XII.  43,  253 
sqq. ;  rules  of,  why  important,  43. 

"Formes,"  term  explained,  XII. 
228  sqq.  ;  interchange  of  outer 
and  inner  a  source  of  error  in 
printing,  251. 

Fortescue,  G.  K.,  books  added  to 
British  Museum  Library  by,  XII. 
55  sqq. ;  his  services  to  the  Society, 
XIII.  22 ;  on  general  classifica- 
tion, XII.  28  ;  paper  on  The 
British  Museum  Subject -Index, 
XII.  2-5  ;  obituary  notice  of, 
XII.  61. 

Foster,  G.  E.,  obituary  notice  of, 
XII.  61. 

"  Foul  case,"  errors  due  to,  XII.  242. 

Foulche-Delbosc,  earliest  mention 
of  Amadis  discovered  by,  XL  258. 

Fountain  pen,  first  mention  of,  XII. 

154- 

"Fours,"  gatherings  in,  XII.  239. 

Foxford,  Richard,  Vicar-General  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  compiler 
of  Consistorial  Records  known  as 
the  Vicar-General's  Books,  XV. 
157,  162-4,  i?o  sqq. 

France,  Cartography  of  the  Provinces 
of,  1570-1757,  notes  on,  by  Sir 
H.  G.  Fordham,  XL  136  and 
note. 

Francis  I,  his  dealings  with  the 
French  press,  XIV.  71  ;  results 
of  his  zeal  against  heretics,  XIV. 
24  sqq.  ;  suggests  translation  of 
Amadis,  XL  274. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  L.  Livingston's 
monograph  on  his  press  at  Passy, 
printed  by  Bruce  Rogers,  XIV. 
21. 
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Fraser's  Magazine,  foundation   of, 

XI.  241. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  as  understood 

in  France,  XIV.  82,  85. 
Freiburg,    Margarita    Philosophica 

printed  by  J.  Schott  at,  XI.  175. 
French  claims  to  origin  of  Amadis 

of  Gaul,  XL  259. 
French  Literary  Academy,  earliest, 

founded  at  Lyons,  XIV.  34. 
French    Printing    and    Publishing, 

Laws    regulating,    paper    on,    by 

G.  F.  Barwick,  XIV.  7,  69-107. 
French  road-books,  XIII.  32,  34-36, 

39  sqq. 
French  romances,  popularity  of,  in 

England,  XL  3. 
French     Schoolmaster    and    French 

Littelton  of  Claudius  Hollyband 

described,  XIII.  255  sqq.  ;  biblio- 
graphical problem  of,  discussed, 

256  sqq. 
"  Friends    of    the    Author "    and 

surreptitious  editions,  XII.  291. 
"  Frisket,"  meaning,  XII.  233  ;  used 

by  Vautrollier,  XII.  234. 
Froben,  Johann,  work  of  his  firm 

for  Erasmus,  XIII.  307,  310  sqq. 
Fry,    Francis,   difficulty  of  dealing 

with  "  made-up  "  copies  shown  in 

his  Description  of  the  Great  Bible, 

1865,  XII.  303  note  (2). 
Fry,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  MS.  book  of 

Chatterton's    "  Rowley "    poems, 

XIII.  221  sqq. 
Fuchs,  Hiero,  suggested  as  printer  of 

Cologne  New  Testament,  XL  190. 
Fuchs,  Leonard,  figures  in  English 

Herbals  copied  from  his  Historia 

Stirpium,  XL  301. 
Fulke,  Dr.  W.,  author  of  a  book  on 

meteors,  XII.  155. 


Furniture  in  R.  Adam's  houses, 
XIV.  253  sqq. 

"  Furniture,"  printer's  term  ex- 
plained, XII.  227. 

Furter,  Michael,  Johann  Schott 
associated  with,  XL  176. 

Gaguin,  Robert,  his  Chroniques  de 

France    contains    Erasmus'    first 

piece,  XIII.  302. 
"Galley,"  printing  term  explained, 

XII.  226. 
Gammersfelder,  Sebastian,  his  work 

on  book-keeping  described,  XIII. 

162  sqq. 
Gardening,    early    books    on,   and 

medicinal  plants,  XII.  163. 
Garnett,  Dr.  Richard,  his  work  on 

British  Museum  Catalogue,  XII. 

3  ;     his     contributions    to     the 

Society's  discussions,  XIII.  22. 
Garstin,  J.  Ribton,  obituary  notice 

of,  XV.  139. 
Gascoigne,    George,    date    of    his 

first     published     verses,     XIII. 

261. 
Gaselee,   Stephen,  his    incunabula, 

XII.  190  ;  his  work  in  connection 

with    incunabula  at   Cambridge, 

XII.  178  sqq. 
Gasquet,     Cardinal,     made     Hon. 

Member   of   the    Society,   XIII. 

197  ;  paper  on  The  Progress  of 

the  Revision  of  the  Vulgate,  XII. 

1-2. 

"  Gatherings,"  book  term  explained, 

XII.  238,  258. 
Gay,  John,  possible  author  of  God's 

Revenge   against    Punning,    XII. 

121  ;  letter  from  Pope  to,  127  ; 

Pope's    Prologue    to    his    Three 

Hours  after  Marriage,  1 24. 
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Geijsbeek,  J.  BM  his  Ancient  double 
entry  book-keeping  quoted,  XIII. 
147  note,  151. 

Geiler,  Johann,  of  Kaiserberg,  career 
of,  XI.  172-3  ;  friendship  with 
Wimpheling,  XIII.  69,  81  ;  in- 
fluence on  Peter  Schott  the 
younger,  XL  171. 

General  Catalogue  of  Incunabula, 
papers  on,  by  E.  Crous,  XII.  60, 
87-99,  177-209. 

Genoa,  protects  copyists  against 
printers,  XIV.  320. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  edited  by 
P.  Motteux,  contains  verses  of 
Prior  in  1692,  XIV.  41. 

George  IV  and  Queen  Caroline, 
New  Bon  Ton  Magazine  largely 
concerned  with,  XI.  243. 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  letters  of 
Erasmus  to,  XII.  76. 

German  works  on  Book-keeping, 
XIII.  159  sqq. 

Germania  of  Wimpheling  described, 
XIII.  88-91. 

Gersdorff,  Hans  von,  his  Feldbuch 
der  Wundartzney  printed  by  J. 
Schott,  XI.  179. 

Gervasius  of  Tilbury,  his  collection 
of  Marvels  made  for  Otto  IV, 
XII.  156. 

Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke, 
preparations  for,  XII.  177-209. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  his  Fantazies  of 
Three  Parts,  1606,  earliest  English 
Music  Book  engraved,  XI.  14. 

Gibson,  John,  bookbinder  to  James 
VI  of  Scotland,  XV.  103. 

Gibson,  Strickland,  paper  on  Bod- 
leian Catalogues  (and  Cata- 
loguing) of  the  if  th  century,  XIV. 
2-4. 


Gibson,  Thomas,  bookbinder  of 
Bury,  in  trouble  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  R.  Browne's  Treatise 
upon  Matthewe,  XI.  81. 

Ginsburg,  Dr.  Christian,  obituary 
notice,  XIII.  198. 

Giovio,  Paolo,  Bishop  of  Nocera, 
birth  and  attainments  of,  XI.  44 ; 
book  on  emblems  by,  44,  50,  51 ; 
translated  by  S.  Daniel,  1585,  39, 
45  ;  his  History,  50. 

Giunta  Press  and  the  Quignon 
Breviary,  XIII.  328-30. 

Glasgow,  first  book  printed  at, 
added  to  British  Museum  Library, 
XII.  60  ;  incunabula  in  its 
libraries,  XII.  193. 

Glass  Manufacture,  books  on,  XII. 
169. 

Gnidius,  Matthaeus,  his  Defensio 
Christianorum  ascribed  to  J. 
Schott  by  Proctor,  XL  178. 

God's  Revenge  against  Punning, 
authorship  of,  XII.  121 ;  fac- 
simile from,  122. 

Goessens,  Passchier,  his  work  on 
book-keeping  described,  XIII. 

163. 
Golding,  Arthur,  translates  Solinus 

and  Pomponius  Mela,  XII.  155. 
Goldsmith,  Ann,  n£e  Jones,  XV.  37. 
Goldsmith,  Catherine,  XV.  48. 
Goldsmith,  Charles,  XV.  54. 
Goldsmith,  Revd.  Charles,  XV.  35. 
Goldsmith,  Esther,  XV.  53. 
Goldsmith,  Henry,  XV.  46. 
Goldsmith,  Revd.  Henry,  XV.  41 ; 

son  and  widow  of,  46 ;  daughter 

of,  48. 
Goldsmith,  Hugh  Colvill,  displaces 

Logan  Stone  at  Land's  End,  XV. 

48. 
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Goldsmith,  Maurice,  XV.  13  sqq.^ 
49 ;  letters  to  Percy  and  Johnson, 

Si- 
Goldsmith,   Oliver,   his   Prospect  of 

Society,  added  to  British  Museum 
Library,  XII.  60 ;  paper  on  his 
Family  Letters  by  Sir  E.  Clarke, 
with  biographical  notes,  XV.  n- 

58. 
Goldsmith,     afterwards      Hodson, 

Catherine,  XV.  40. 
Goldsmith,      afterwards     Johnson, 

Jane,  XV.  41. 
"Good  Shepherd"  devices  altered, 

XII.  14. 

Gordon,  Cosmo,  paper  on  Early 
Books  on  Accountancy,  XIII.  8, 

145-7°- 

Gosse,  Edmund,  paper  on  The 
Posthumous  Writings  of  Swin- 
burne, XIV.  144. 

Gottlieb,  Johann,  his  Teutsch  ver- 
stendig  Buchhalten  .  .  .  described, 

XIII.  161. 

Gourmont,  Gilles,  printed  the  Moria 
for  Erasmus,  XIII.  308. 

Gracian,  Diego,  of  Alderete,  letter- 
book  of,  at  Madrid,  XII.  83. 

Graf,    Urs,   worked   for  J.   Schott, 

XI.  176,  179. 

"Grammar  of  Literature"  another 
name  for  Critical  Bibliography, 

XII.  ii ;   discussion  of  the  term, 
XII.  47- 

Graves,  R.  E.,  his  services  as 
Treasurer  to  the  Society,  XIII. 
13;  resignation  of  Treasurership, 
XV.  142. 

Gray,  G.  J.,  and  Dr.  Palmer,  their 
Abstracts  of  Wills  of  Cambridge 
Printers  and  Stationers,  XII.  62  ; 

XIV.  5. 


Gray,  Thomas,  Bibliography  of,  by 
Clark  S.  Northup,  XV.  10. 

Grease-spots,  an  aid  in  detecting 
faked  copies,  XII.  304. 

Greek,  first  printed  in  England  by 
R.  Wolfe,  XIII.  172. 

Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Handlist 
of  English  editions  and  transla- 
tions of,  by  Miss  H.  Palmer,  pub- 
lished, XII.  6,  61. 

Greek  letters,  use  of,  in  Roman 
script,  XII.  80. 

Greek  revival  in  architecture,  XIV. 

251- 

Green,  D.,  publisher  of  Dryden's 
Mac  Flecknoe  and  The  Satyr  to 
his  Muse,  1682,  XI.  27. 

Green,  Henry,  explains  Italian  term 
"  impresa,"  XL  40  ;  his  con- 
clusions on  the  search  for  Milan 
edition  of  Alciat's  Emblems,  42 ; 
his  essays  on  Whitney,  46. 

Greene,  Robert,  his  Groatsworth  of 
Wit,  1592,  added  to  British 
Museum  Library,  XII.  59  ; 
cancel  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,  299. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  importance  of  his  List 
of  Plays  in  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  Society,  XIII.  18 ; 
introduction  to  reprint  of  First 
Quarto  of  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, XII.  294;  opinions  as  to 
A.  Mundy's  handwriting,  XIV. 
328  sqq. ;  paper  on  What  is  Bib- 
liography?, XII.  10-12,  39-53. 

Griffith,  Prof.,  his  work  on  the 
Dunciad,  XII.  128. 

Grolier,  Jean,  places  of  birth  and 
death,  XIV.  35. 

Grolier  Club  of  America,  books 
printed  by  Bruce  Rogers  for, 
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XIV.  20;  events  relating  to  the, 

XV.  8;     publications   for   1916, 
XIV.    142 ;    Pope  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion, Catalogue  of,  XII.  113. 

Gross,  Prof.  Charles,  his  Sources  of 
English  History  to  about  1485, 
XII.  102-4. 

Grotto,  vogue  of  the,  XV.  121. 

Grub  Street  Journal  and  Pope's 
works,  XII.  126,  129,  133. 

Gryphius,  Sebastian,  and  his  work 
at  Lyons,  XIV.  28 ;  employs 
Rabelais  as  reader,  29;  prints 
Hebrew  lexicon,  34. 

Guardian,  The,  Pope's  letters  to, 
XII.  114  ;  his  Ode  for  Mustek  in, 
XII.  116. 

Guildhall  collection  of  sermons, 
XIV.  184. 

Guildhall  Library,  MS.  list  of  In- 
cunabula in,  XII.  186. 

Guinea,  value  of,  in  Dryden's  time, 

XL  33- 
Gutenberg,  Johann,  mentioned   by 

Wimpheling,  XIII.  94. 
Guthkelch,  A.  C.,  suggestion  about 

First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  XIV. 

147. 
Guyot,    Gabriel,    typefounder    and 

refugee  in  London,  XL  74. 

Haebler,  Dr.  Konrad,  Chairman  of 
Kommission  fur  den  Gesamt- 
katalog  der  Wiegendrucke,  XII. 
91  ;  his  Bibliografia  iberica  del 
siglo  XV,  Part  2,  XV.  152  ;  in- 
ventory of  Incunabula  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  by,  XII.  91,  93  ; 
Typenrepertorium  der  Wiegen- 
drucke, by,  XII.  89. 

Hain,  Ludwig,  his  Repertorium 
Bibliographicum,  XII.  88  sqq.  ; 


Supplement  to,  by  Copinger  and 
Burger,  XII.  90,  XIII.  10-11  ; 
work  of  Burger  on,  XII.  91  ; 
Nachtrdge  to,  XII.  95-6. 

Halfpenny,  William,  architect  and 
carpenter,  Works  of,  XV.  1 1 7, 1 19. 

Hall,  John,  his  Courte  of  Virtue, 
1565,  added  to  British  Museum 
Library,  XII.  59. 

Hamburg  Town  Library,  letter-book 
of  Wolfgang  Rychard  in,  XII.  82  ; 
Uffenbach's  collection  of  letters 
at,  66. 

Hame'lius,  Dr.  Paul,  summary  of 
paper  on  The  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  XIII.  193-6. 

Hamete  Benengeli,  Cide,  fictitious 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  XL  261. 

Hampshire,  road-book  of,  XIII.  67. 

Han,  Ulrich,  mentioned  by  Wim- 
pheling, XIII.  95. 

Hand-books,  Architectural,  1 749- 
1827,  XV.  115. 

Handel,  G.  F.,  his  opera  of  Amadis, 
XL  279- 

Handwriting,  development  of,  XIII. 
277-9. 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  XIV.  159. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle  of  1543,  puzzles 
in  the  format  of,  XII.  259. 

Harris,  John,  lithographer,  his  skill 
in  making  facsimiles,  XII.  306. 

Harrison,  Robert  (or  Richard),  con- 
nection with  the  migration  of 
English  Congregationalists  to 
Middelburgh,  XL  76  ;  breach 
with  Browne,  80  ;  proclamation 
against  his  books,  81. 

Harrison,  William,  his  Early  Maps 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XL 

145- 
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Hart,  Horace,  obituary  notice  of, 
XIV.  137. 

Hartman,  George,  joint  compiler  of 
Books  of  Secrets,  XII.  151. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  poem  added  to  his 
Gratulationes  Valdinenses,  1578, 
XII.  298. 

Harvey,  Richard,  additional  sheet  to 
his  Lamb  of  God,  XII.  266  note(\), 

Harvey,  William,  earliest  reference 
to  his  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  XI.  6-7  ;  Dryden's 
reference  to,  23. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  his  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  two  issues  of,  XII.  18. 

Hayward,  Abraham,  founded  Law 
Magazine,  XL  240. 

Hazlitt,  W.  C,  Consolidated  Biblio- 
graphy, reasons  for  its  non-pro- 
duction hitherto,  XV.  6. 

"  Head-line,"  meaning  of,  XII.  239. 

"  Head -piece,"    meaning    of,    XII. 

239- 
Head-   and   tail-pieces,    merits   of, 

XIV.  9-10. 
Hearne,  Thomas,  on  the  compilation 

of  the  1674  Bodleian  Catalogue, 

XIV.  3. 
Heartman,  C.  F.,  bibliographies  by, 

XIV.  143  ;  XV.  10. 

Heaven  of  the  Mynde  or  the  Myndes 
Heaven,  handwriting  of  Mundy  in 
dedication,  XIV.  330,  345. 

Heavy-faced  type,  delusion  of,  XIV. 
n. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  her  col- 
lection of  Secrets,  XII.  151. 

Henry  VIII,  King,  list  of  English 
books  prohibited  during  reign  of, 
XI.  214-15  ;  proclamation  con- 
cerning Heretical  Books  in  1538, 

XV.  177-182. 


Hepburn,  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
armorial  stamp  belonging  to,  XV. 
103. 

Heraclius,  his  work  on  colours,  XII. 
148. 

Herbals,  Study  of  the  early  editions 
of,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Klebs,  XV.  8. 

Herbals,  English,  paper  on,  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Payne,  XL  299  sqq. 

Hereford  Cathedral  Library,  chained 
books  in,  XII.  208. 

Herringman,  Henry,  bookseller  to 
Pepys,  XL  24 ;  Dryden's  publisher, 
1660-1678,  XL  20  ;  name  some- 
times given  as  Herringham,  24  ; 
publishing  address  from  1653  to 
1693,  J8  i  sel's  ms  business  in 
the  New  Exchange,  25. 

Hertfordshire  Maps  :  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of,  1579-1900,  by  Sir 
H.  G.  Fordham,  XL  135  and  note. 

Hester,  John,  translator  of  medical 
Books  of  Secrets,  XII.  149,  164. 

Heyns,  Peter,  small  maps  after 
Ortelius,  by,  XL  141. 

Heywood,  Jasper,  his  translation  of 
Hercules  Furens,  1561  edition, 
pages  interchanged,  XII.  250  ; 
translation  of  Seneca's  Troas, 
1559,  two  editions  from  different 
settings,  XII.  261,  283  note. 

Heywood,  Thomas,  his  Four  prentices 
of  London,  in  Bodleian  Catalogue 
of  1620,  XIV.  3. 

Hill,  Thomas,  writer  of  books  on 
bees,  gardening,  legerdemain,  etc., 
XII.  150,  155,  163,  171,  173. 

Hillen,  Michael,  copies  title-com- 
partment of  Schoeffer,  XL  203  ; 
prints  for  Erasmus,  XIII.  313. 

Hills,  Henry,  pirated  several  of 
Dryden's  poems,  XL  34. 
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Hindmarsh,  J.,  Dryden's  Don  Sebas- 
tian published  by,  XI.  29. 

Hoddesdon,  John,  his  Sion  and 
Parnassus,  commendatory  verses 
by  Dryden  in,  XL  18. 

Hoe,  Robert,  his  Catalogue  of  Books 
after  1700,  useful  for  bibliography 
of  Pope,  XII.  113,  134- 

Holbein,  Hans,  his  work  in  books 
printed  by  R.  Wolfe,  XIII.  173, 
and  note  (3). 

Holbein  Society,  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  earliest  editions  of 
Alciat's  Emblems  by,  XL  41. 

Holden,  John,  predecessor  of  Her- 
ringman,  XL  1 7 ;  printer  of 
Blount's  translation  of  Estienne's 
work  on  Emblems,  XL  54. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  roads  men- 
tioned in  his  Chronicle,  XIII. 

39- 

Hollyband,  Claudius,  paper  by 
A.  W.  Pollard  on  his  French 
Schoolmaster  and  French  Littelton, 
XIII.  200,  253-72  ;  bibliographi- 
cal problems  connected  with  his 
books,  256  sqq.  \  keeps  school  at 
Lewisham  and  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, 255,  260,  265,  270  ;  his 
French  name,  254. 

Holmes,  John,  his  article  on 
"Libraries  and  Catalogues,"  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  XII.  25, 

3°,  34- 
Homer,  Pope's  translations  of,  XII. 

119,  125  ;  work  of,  and  Palmerin 

romances  compared  by  Cervantes, 

XIII.  97-8,  113. 
Hoorne,    Jaques   van,   attempts   to 

blackmail  Schilders,  XL  89. 
Horace,  issues  of  Pope's  Imitations 

of,  XII.  133,  139,  141. 


Hornby,  C.  H.  St.  John,  his  incu- 
nabula, XII.  197. 

Hospitalls,  Order  of  the,  early  City 
publication,  XIV.  181. 

House  of  Commons  Library  Cata- 
logue, 1857,  blunders  in,  XII. 

3°-3L 

Houses,  The  Small  House  and  its 
Amenities  in  the  Architectural 
Hand-books  of  1749-1827,  by 
Katharine  A.  Esdaile,  XV.  115- 
132. 

Hovius,  John,  copyist  to  Erasmus, 
XII.  72. 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, cancel  in  his  Defensative, 
XII.  299. 

Hunne,  Richard,  Rastell's  connec- 
tion with,  XV.  63  sqq,,  69,  70. 

Huntington,  Henry  E.,  Catalogue 
of  English  books  printed  prior  to 
1641,  XIV.  143. 

Hurtado,  Luis,  and  the  authorship 
of  Palmerin  of  England,  XIII. 

H5-I7. 

Huth,  Alfred,  first  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  XIII.  13 ;  obituary 
notice  of,  XL  60. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  books  by,  in 
J.  Schott's  types,  XL  180. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  his  rules  for  com- 
pilation of  the  Bodleian  Cata- 
logue of  1674,  XIV.  3  sqq. 

Hymnological  reform,  Wimpheling's 
efforts  at,  XIII.  79. 

Hyphens,  superfluous,  evidence  as 
to  order  of  editions  from,  XII. 
277. 

Hyrde,  Richard,  tutor  in  the  More 
household  ;  his  Introduction  to  a 
translation  of  Erasmus'  Treatise 
on  the  Pater  Noster,  the  first 
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modern  English  work  on  female 
education,  XV.  167 ;  fate  of, 
1 68. 

I  and  J,  as  signatures,  XII.  264  ; 

typographical  use  of,  XII.  309. 
Ilg,  Albert,  edits  works  by  Heraclius 

and  Theophilus,  XII.  148. 
Illustration    of   nineteenth   century 

magazines,  XI.  242. 
Image  of  Love,  J.  Cough's  translation, 

description  of,  in  More's  Dialogue, 

XV.  164. 
Impertinent,  The,  by  Pope,  editions 

of,  XII.  134  ;  facsimile  of  title, 

135-  . 
"Imposition,"  explanation  of  term, 

XII.      245  ;     methods     of,     for 

different  sizes  of  books,  230,  245 

iff. 
"  Impresa,"  explanation  of,  XI.  40  ; 

difference  between  "imprese  "  and 

"  emblems,"  45. 

"Impressions,"  defined,  XII.  262. 
"Imprint,"   meaning   of,  XII.   238 

and  note  (2). 
Imprints,     false,     Venetian     edicts 

against,  XIV.  316,  319. 
Incunabula,      added      to      British 

Museum     Library     by     G.     K. 

Fortescue,  XII.  56-58  ;  General 

Catalogue  of,  paper  by  Dr.  Crous, 

60,  87-99  ;  list  of  collections  of, 

in    United    Kingdom,    188-209  ; 

Inventory  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  by  Dr.  Crous,  177-209  ; 

undescribed,  in  England,  98. 
Index,  Shakespeare  and  the  plural 

of,  XIV.  115. 
Initial   blocks,   used   by   Schilders, 

XL  117  sqq.  ;  in  the  "Marburg" 

Press,  197  sqq. 


Initials,  XII.  238  ;  problem  of  R. 

Wolfe's,     173  ;     illustrations     of 

Wolfe's,  177-90  ;  table  of,  191-2. 
Injunctions,  of  1547,  seven  editions 

with  same  date,  XII.  281. 
"Ink-balls,"   described,  XII.   233  ; 

a  cause  of  variation  in  copies,  283. 
Inquisition,  The,  action  of,  in  the 

matter  of  books,  XIV.  315. 
Inserted  leaves,  tests  for,  XII.  303-4. 
Inventory   of  Incunabula   in    Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.   E. 

Crous,  XII.  177-209. 
Ireland,  road-books  of,  XIII.  41  sqq. 
Irregularity,  of  number  of  leaves  in 

gatherings  suggests  cancels,  XII. 

298  ;  in  type  and  spaces,  test  for, 

272. 
Isle  of  Wight,  road-book  of,  XIII. 

67. 
Islip,    Adam,    and    W.    Morynge, 

licensed  to  print  parts  of  Amadis, 

XL  279. 
"  Issue  "  and   "  edition,"  difference 

between,  XII.  260. 
"  Italian  "  hand,  a  variety  of  Eliza- 
bethan handwriting,  XII.  240. 
Italian   influence    on    the    English 

novel,  XL  2. 
Italian    Printing    and    Publishing, 

Laws  regulating,  paper  by  G.  F. 

Barwick,  XIV.  144,  311-23. 
Italian  translations  of  Amadis,  XL 

271-4. 
Italic  type,  advantages  of,  XIV.  16  ; 

two   forms   of   capitals   in,    XII. 

271  ;  use  of,  XII.  307  ;  XIV.  16. 

Jaggard,  William,  letter  of,  prefixed 
to  Augustine  Vincent's  Discovery 
of  Errors  .  .  .  ,  XII.  283  ;  con- 
troversy with  Ralph  Brooke,  284. 
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Jaillot,   Hubert,  •  collaborates    with 
Sanson's  sons,  XI.  142  ;  maps  by, 

143; 

Jamaica,  the  Press  and  Printers  of, 
prior  to  1820,  by  F.  Cundall,  XV. 

9- 
James  V  of  Scotland,  binding  made 

for,  XV.  104. 
James  VI  of  Scotland,  binding  of 

his   Basilicon   Doron,   XV.   103  ; 

warning  as  to  Italian  book-stamp 

resembling  his,  104. 
James,  Eleanor,  wife  of  the  grandson 

of  the   first  Bodleian   Librarian, 

writings  of,  XIV.  221. 
James,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  George 

James,    appointed    City   Printer, 

XIV.  223. 
James,  George,  City  Printer,  official 

publications  of,  XIV.  220-3. 
James,    Thomas,    compiler   of  first 

and  second  Bodleian  Catalogues, 

1605  and  1620,  XIV.  2. 
James,   Thomas,   grandson    of   the 

first    Bodleian    Librarian,    XIV. 

221. 
Jamtary    and    May,    by    Pope,    in 

Tonson's     Poetical    Miscellanies, 

XII.  113- 
Jardin     de     Flores     Curtosas,     by 

Antonio   de  Torquemada,   trans- 
lations of,  XII.  159. 
Jenkinson,  Hilary,  paper  on  English 

Current     Writing     and     Early 

Printing,  by,  XIII.  200,  273-95. 
Jenkins,  Rhys,  articles  on  English 

paper-making,     by,     in    Library 

Association  Record,  XIII.  211. 
Jennings,  Dr.  Oscar,  obituary  notice 

of,  XIII.  198. 
Jerome,  Saint,  his  Latin  version  of 

the  Bible,  XII.  i. 


Jerrold,  Douglas,  magazines  founded 
by,  XL  242. 

Jervas,  Charles,  Pope's  verses  to, 
quoted,  XII.  121. 

Jewett,  Prof.  C.  C.,  Smithsonian 
Report  on  the  Construction  of 
Catalogues  published  by,  XII. 
32. 

Jews,  suppression  of,  advocated  by 
Wimpheling,  XIII.  87. 

"Jingle,  Alfred,"  possible  original 
of,  XL  248. 

John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber, 
MS.  comedy  by  A.  Mundy, 
described,  XIV.  326. 

John  Rylands  Library,  Incunabula 
in,  XII.  184,  200. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  collaborates 
with  Steevens  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  XIV.  165  ;  denies 
having  assisted  Goldsmith  in  his 
defence  in  Daily  Advertiser  of 
3ist  March,  1773,  XV.  31  ;  his 
opinion  of  Goldsmith,  XV.  33  ; 
his  opinion  of  Rowe's  and  Pope's 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  XIV. 
1 54-5  ;  his  reasons  for  not  writing 
a  biography  of  Goldsmith,  XV.  13. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  his  Cornucopia, 
XII.  155,  157;  his  improved 
edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  XL 

3°5- 

Johnstone,  John,  An  confortable 
exhortation  .  .  .  unto  the  Christen 
bretherne  in  Scotland,  by,  XL  206. 

Jonson,  Ben,  Amadis  and  Palmerin 
mentioned  by,  XIII.  128. 

Jonstonus,  Joannes,  book  on 
Natural  History  by,  XII.  160. 

Julien,  R.  J.,  his  Atlas  Gtographique 
et  Militaire  de  la  France,  de- 
scribed, XL  142. 
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Julius  Obsequens,  Prodigies,  Book 

of  Secrets  by,  XII.  155. 
"Justifying,"   Elizabethan  methods 

of,  XII.  224;  process  explained, 

XII.  224. 

Juvenal,  Satires  of,  the  first  Latin 
classic  printed  at  Lyons,  XIV.  27. 

"Kaps"   or   "Capus,"   explanation 

of,  XIII.  1 60. 
Karabacek,  Joseph  von,  report  on 

ancient   paper  and    papyrus   by, 

XIII.  207-8. 

Keer,  Peter,  engraver  of  maps,  XI. 

141. 
Ken,    Bishop,    first   edition   of  his 

Morning    and    Evening    Hymn 

added  to  British  Museum,  XII. 

60. 
Kent,    road-books    of,    XIII.    51, 

67. 

Kenyon,  Sir  F.  G.,  elected  a  Vice- 
President    of    the    Society,    XI. 

60. 
Key  to  the  Lock,  A,  Pope's,  published 

anonymously,  XII.   116;  reprint 

of,  XII.  1 26. 
Keyser,  Martin,  books  printed  by, 

XL  219  sqq;  initial  used  by,  197, 

202,  printed  some  of  Tyndale's 

books,  217. 
Kheil,  Dr.  K.  P.,  his  collection  of 

books    on    book-keeping,    XIII. 

146  and  note  (4),  168. 
Klebs,  Dr.  Arnold  C.,  Study  of  the 

early  editions  of  the  Herbals  by, 

XV.  8. 
Knapton's      collection     of    Pope's 

Poems  and  Imitations  of  Horace, 

XII.  139- 

Knepper,     Joseph,     biography    of 
Wimpheling  by,  XIII.  95. 


Knight,  Joseph,  and  F.  Saunders, 

take    over    Herringman's    retail 

business,  XL  25. 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The, 

founded  on  Amadis  and  Palmerin 

romances,  XIII.  132. 
Knoblouch,  Johann,  associated  with 

J.  Schott,  XL  177. 
Koch,    possibly    the    surname    of 

Wimpheling,  XIII.  92. 
Kommission  fur  den  Gesamtkatalog 

der  Wiegendrucke,   members  of, 

XII.  91 ;   methods  of  procedure 

of,  92,  94;  specimen  publication 

of,  95- 

Labe,    Louise,    account    of,   XIV. 

3°- 

Lachrymae  Musarum,  Dryden's  first 
published  poem  in,  XL  17,  18. 

Laing,  David,  portraits  of,  recog- 
nised by  binding  of  book,  XV. 
109. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  publica- 
tions dealing  with  early  maps  of, 
XL  145. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Biblio- 
graphy of,  by  Stephen  Wheeler 
and  T.  J.  Wise,  XV.  3,  140; 
Notes  on  the  Bibliography  of,  sum- 
mary of  paper  by  S.  Wheeler, 
XIV.  135-7. 

Langham  in  Essex,  Lutherans  of, 
their  Bill  of  Complaint  against 
Vicar's  sidesman,  XV.  176. 

Lapidaries,  manuscript,  in  Bib.  Nat. 
Paris,  attributed  to  both  Mande- 
ville  and  d'Oultremeuse,  XIII. 
194. 

Latin,  English  pronunciation  of,  in 
1 6th  century,  shown  by  spelling, 
XII.  72. 
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Latin  and  Vernacular  type  com- 
pared, XIII.  275. 

Lauder,  George,  of  the  Bass,  arm- 
orial stamp  of,  XV.  106. 

Law  Magazine,  founder  of,  XL  240. 

Lawrence,  W.  J.,  gives  interesting 
information  about  Davenant  and 
Dryden's  Tempest,  XL  24. 

Laws  regulating  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing in  France,  paper  by  G.  F. 
Barwick,  XIV.  7,  69-107  ;  .  .  . 
in  Italy,  XIV.  144,  311-23. 

Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  Rowland's 
1586  version  of,  XL  3. 

"Lead  Kindly  Light"  in  British 
Magazine,  1834,  XL  240. 

"  Leading,"  explanation  and  prac- 
tice of,  XII.  225. 

Le  Bel,  Jean,  of  Liege,  unpublished 
MS.  of,  used  by  Jean  d'Oultre- 
meuse,  XIII.  194. 

L'Hommet,  Martin,  his  pamphlet 
against  the  Guises,  XIV.  75. 

Le  Roy,  Guillaume,  printer  at 
Lyons,  Xiy.  26. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  plays  written  by 
Dryden  in  conjunction  with,  XL 

25- 
Leeu,  Gerard,  printed  romances  in 

English,  XL  2 ;  possible  connec- 
tion with   Erasmus,  XIII.  300- 

301. 
Leffert,  Marshall,  Catalogue  of  his 

Pope  collection,  XII.  113,  127. 
Legenda  Aurea,    illustrated   edition 

printed  by  Schott  for  Knoblouch, 

XL  179. 
Legerdemain,     books     on,     among 

Books  of  Secrets,  XII.  150,  153, 

171. 
Legg,  J.   Wickham,  An  Agreement 

in  1336  to  bring  out  the  2nd  .... 


Breviary  of   Cardinal    Quignon, 

with  introduction  and  notes  by, 

XIII.  323-48. 
Leighton,  W.  J.,  obituary  notice  of, 

XV.  2. 
Leyland,  John,  his  Itinerary,  XIII. 

4S-. 

Lemnius,  Levinus,  Occulta  Naturae 
Miranda,  Book  of  Secrets  by, 

XII.  155. 

Lenox,  Duchess  of,  book  by 
O.  Wood  issued  under  the  name 
of,  XII.  152. 

Lenox  Club,  of  America,  first  pub- 
lication, XV.  9. 

Leo  X,  Pope,  Bull  against  Lutheran 
books,  XV.  1 6 1. 

Letters,  and  letter-carrying  in  the 
1 6th  century,  XII.  66-69;  official 
interference  with,  68;  style  of, 

73- 

Letters  of  Indulgence,  fragments 
found  at  Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford, 

XIII.  215. 

"Lettres  de  civilite""  described, 
XIII.  273;  presumed  origin  of 
term,  XIII.  291. 

Levens,  Peter,  Pathway  to  Health, 
Book  of  Secrets  by,  XII.  150. 

Libels,  penalties  for  publishing  in 
1 6th  century,  XIV.  73. 

Library  Association,  recommenda- 
tions of  Committee  on  Book- 
production,  XL  n. 

"  Ligatures,"  explanation  and  forms 
of,  XII.  308. 

Lilburne,  John,  varying  issues  of 
his  pamphlets,  XII.  18. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  Library,  incuna- 
bula in,  XII.  195. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Library  Catalogue, 
XII.  30. 
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Lindsay,  David,  armorial  stamp  of, 

XV.  105. 
Lintot,    Bernard,    first    version    of 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  published 

by,    XII.    115;    other  poems   of 

Pope,  1 1 6,  119,  124. 
Lintot,  Henry,  relations  with  Pope, 

XII.  141. 

Lion  of  Scotland,  as  a  royal  emblem, 

origin  of,  XI.  48. 
Littleton,  Alfred,  obituary  notice  of, 

XIII.  198. 

Liverpool  Libraries,  incunabula  in, 

XII.  195  sqq. 
Livingston,  Luther,  work  of,  XIV. 

21. 
Livre  des  Merveilles  du  Monde,  Le, 

described,  XII.  156. 
Lizard,  as  an  Emblem,  XI.  52. 
Lloyde,  Humfre,  translator  of  Book 

of  Secrets   by   Petrus  Hispanus, 

XII.  149. 
Lobeira,  Joham  de,  confused  with 

Vasco  de  Lobeira,  XI.  259. 
Lobeira,    Vasco    de,    reasons     for 

attributing   Amadis   of  Gaul  to, 

XI.  256-9. 
Lobel,  Matthias  de,  joint-author  of 

Stirpium  Adversaria   Nova^    XI. 

303- 

Lobkowitz,  Bohuslaw  von,  friend- 
ship with  Peter  Schott  the 
younger,  XI.  171-3. 

Lockey,  Thomas,  statement  as  to 
compilers  of  Bodleian  Catalogue 
of  1674,  XIV.  3. 

Lollardy,  application  to  Luth- 
eranism  of  Statute  dealing  with, 
XV.  158  sqq. 

London,  The  City  Printers,  paper 
on,  by  C.  Welch,  XIV.  133,  175 
sqq;  Corporation  Sermons  at 


Guildhall      Chapel     and     other 

churches,XIV.  183  proclamations 

and     broadsides,      XIV.      179; 

Records    at    Guildhall,    extracts 

from,  XIV.  232  sqq. 
London     booksellers,    list    of,     in 

Tunstall's  Second  Monition,  XV. 

170. 
London   Libraries,   incunabula    in, 

XII.  196-9. 

London  Library  Catalogue,  eulogy 

of,  XII.  37. 
Lorenzo   dei    Medici,   Emblem   of, 

XL  51. 
Louis  XIII,  his  Quignon  Breviary, 

XIII.  326. 

Lounsbury,  Prof.,  The  First  Editors 
of  Shakespeare  (Pope  and  Theo- 
bald) by,  XII.  127. 

Louvain  Library,  destruction  of,  the 
Society's  action  in  reference  to, 
XIII.  198. 

Lovel,  Robert,  Books  of  Secrets  by, 
XII.  160. 

Lowes,  Patrick,  Scottish  bookbinder, 
description  of  binding  by,  XV., 

96,  97- 

Luddarius,  undated  copy  at  Stutt- 
gart, XI.  169. 
Lucubraciunculae  of  Peter  Schott  the 

Younger,  XL  170-71,  174. 
Lud,  Gautier,  Canon  of  Saint-Die\ 

puzzle   of   books   in   J.    Schott's 

types  with  mark  of  G.   and   N. 

Lud,  XI.  177-8. 
Lud,  Nicolas,  assisted  Gautier  in  his 

printing   office    at    St.   Die",    XI. 

178. 
Lutmnano  di  Anthmetica,  by  G.  A. 

Tagliente,  XIII.  156  sqq. 
Lupton,  Thomas,  Book  of  Secrets 

by,  XII.  152,  158. 
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Luther,  Martin,  his  dealing  with  J. 
Schott,  XL  1 80;  Wolsey's  cam- 
paign against,  XV.  161,  165,  169. 

Lutheran  books,  introduction  into 
London  of,  XV.  162,  165  ;  regu- 
lations against  importation  of, 
XV.  163. 

Lutherans,  and  Strassburg  printers, 

XI.  179. 

Lynne,  Walter,  The  true  belief  tn 
Christ  printed  by  Schott  for,  XL 

i95.  197- 
Lyons  as  a  Literary  Centre  in  the 

I5th  and  idth  centuries,  paper  by 

Dr.  E.  Marion  Cox,  XIV.  1-37. 
Lyte,  Henry,  his  Herball  translated 

from  French,  XL  303. 

MacAlister,  Sir  J.  Y.  W.,  and  The 
Library,  XIII.  14;  his  share  in 
founding  the  Society,  XIII.  14, 
26-7. 

McClure,  Edmund,  his  Incunabula, 

XII.  197. 

Mac  Flecknoe,  Dryden's,  surrepti- 
tiously printed,  XL  27;  published 
price  of,  XL  28. 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Book  Trade,  edited  by, 
XII.  6,  7 ;  elected  Joint  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  9;  paper 
on  The  Marks  or  Devices  used  by 
English  Printers  and  Publishers 
to  the  close  of 1640,  13,  62  ;  Notes 
on  Bibliographical  Evidence  for 
literary  students  and  editors  of 
English  works  of  the  i6th  and 
ifth  centuries,  211-318. 

Macer,  Aemilius,  Herbal  ascribed 
to,  XII.  162. 

Machlinia,  W.,  his  edition  of  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  XII.  149. 


Madan,  Falconer,  elected  a  Vice- 
President,  XII.  63  ;  paper  on  The 
Duplicity  of  Duplicates,  and  A 
New  Extension  of  Bibliography, 
XII.  5,  15-24  ;  remarks  on  R. 
Burton's  cipher,  XI.  6. 

Magazines  of  the  iQth  Century, 
paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick,  XL  63, 
237-249;  literary  men  as  contri- 
butors to,  XL  239-240  ;  changes 
in  titles  of,  XL  247. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
Meeting  of  the  Society  at,  XIII.  8. 

Magic,  books  on,  XII.  170. 

Maginn,  Dr.  William,  and  Prater's 
Magazine,  XL  241. 

Magnes,  James,  connection  with 
Dryden,  XL  25. 

Maittaire,  Michael,  his  Annales 
Typographici,  XII.  87 ;  Supple- 
ment to,  by  Denis,  88. 

"  Make-up  "  of  book,  how  indicated, 
XII.  254. 

Malone,  Edmond,  letter  to  Dr. 
Percy,  with  references  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  XV.  1 3. 

Malton,  James,  definition  of  a  cot- 
tage in  his  British  Cottage  Archi- 
tecture, XV.  128. 

Man  of  Letters,  difficulty  in  defini- 
tion of,  XIV.  109;  Shakespeare 
as  a,  109  sqq. 

Manchester  Libraries,  incunabula 
in,  XII.  199  sqq. 

Mander,  Gerald,  his  incunabula, 
XII.  192. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  The  Travels 
of,  summary  of  paper  on,  by  Dr. 
Hamelius,  XIII.  193  sqq.  ;  as  a 
handbook  for  sailors,  196. 

Manufactures  and  Arts,  books  of 
receipts  for,  XII.  154,  166-70. 
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Manuscripts,  methods  of  biblio- 
graphy applicable  to,  XII.  41. 

Manuscripts,  Irish,  Brian  Boru  and 
the  Irish  Manuscript  Tradition, 
by  Robin  Flower,  XV.  133-35. 

Manuscripts,  Scientific,  Hand-List  of, 
in  the  British  Isles  before  the  i6th 
century,  paper  by  Dorothea  W. 
Singer,  XV.  185-97. 

Manzoni,  Domenico,  his  Qiiaderno 
Doppio  col  suo  Giornale,  account 
of,  XIII.  151-3. 

Maplet,  John,  his  Greene  Forest,  a 
Natural  History,  XII.  155. 

Maps,  Descriptive  Catalogues  of, 
paper  by  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham,  XI. 
59,  135-164;  specimen  descrip- 
tions of,  147-164. 

Maps,  inset,  how  to  describe,  XI. 
142. 

"  Marburg  "  Press  (probably  at  Ant- 
werp), bibliography  of,  XI.  208 
sqq. ;  Tyndale  books  in  type  of, 
203,  206  ;  type  used  by  Wesel 
printer,  208  ;  woodcut  initials  of, 
197  sqq. 

Margarita  Philosophica,  by  Gregor 
Reisch,  three  editions  of,  XI. 

I75-6- 
Margins,  names  and  proportions  of, 

XII.  239. 

Markham,  Gervase,  books  on  farm- 
ing, and  economics,  by,  XII.  150. 

Marks  or  Devices  of  English  printers 
.  .  .  to  1640,  paper  by  R.  B. 
McKerrow  (summary),  XII. 

I3-M- 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  character 
of,  in  Pope's  Ethic  Epistles,  XII. 
141. 

Marnix,  Philips  van,  his  Beehive  of 
the  Romishe  Churche,  XI.  73  ; 


described,  90  ;  facsimile  of  title- 
page,  115. 
Marot,  Clement,  account  of,  XIV. 

32. 

Marprelate  Controversy,  Schilders' 
connection  with,  XI.  84. 

Martens,  Thierry,  relations  with 
Erasmus,  XIII.  303  sqq. 

Martius,  J.  N.,  his  De  Magia 
Naturali,  development  of,  XII. 
171. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  verses  on  Crom- 
well's death,  XL  20. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  bindings  of 
books  belonging  to,  XV.  102. 

Mascall,  Leonard,  Books  of  Secrets 
by,  XII.  150. 

Massinger,  Philip,  alludes  to 
Palmerin  romances,  XIII.  131. 

"  Matt's  Peace,"  XIV.  54. 

Medal  of  John  Bayes,  Shadwell's 
libel  on  Dryden,  XL  21. 

Medical  books,  XII.  149-52,  161 
sqq.  ;  mediaeval,  XIII.  5-7. 

Melzi,  Gaetano,  and  the  Palmerin 
romances,  XIII.  119,  note. 

Memory,  and  type-setting,  XII. 
244. 

Mengin's  Venediger  Chronica, 
ascribed  to  J.  Schott  by  Proctor, 
XI.  177  sqq. ;  bears  mark  of  Lud, 
178. 

Mennher,  Valentin,  works  on  book- 
keeping by,  XIII.  164-6. 

Mentelin,  Johann,  and  the  invention 
of  printing,  XL  187  ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  Schotts,  168, 
1 80  ;  Wimpheling's  account  of, 
XIII.  95. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  and  the 
Netherlands,  XL  67,  81-2  ;  book 
by  the  secretary  of,  82-3. 
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Meres,     Francis,     opinion    of    A. 

Mundy,  XIII.  124. 
Meridian  in  early  maps,  XI.  143. 
Merri field,   Mrs.,    receipts    for    art 

work,  XII.  148. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Dr.  Greg's 

argument  as  to  text  of  ist  quarto, 

XII.  294. 
Messiah,  The,  by  Pope,  Steele's  note 

in  The  Spectator  on,  XII.  115. 
Metallurgy,    treatise   on,   by  Vann 

Biringuccio,  XII.  169. 
Meteors,  book  on,  by  Dr.  W.  Fulke, 

XII.  155. 
Middelburg,  and  the  "Brownists," 

XI.  76  ;  negotiations  for  a  printer, 
74  ;  Puritan  ministers  at,  82  note 
(2)  ;  Schilders  at,  75  sqq. 

Miller,  A.  W.  K.,  elected  a  Vice- 
President,  XII.  63  ;  work  on 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  3  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  XIII.  198. 

Miniature  painting,  books  on,  XII. 
169. 

"Miscellaneous"  division  in  clas- 
sification, specimens  of,  XII. 
26-7. 

Miscellanies  in  Verse  and  Prose, 
Pope's  connection  with,  XII.  126  ; 
cancels  in,  ib.  ;  Narrative  of  Dr. 
Robert  Norris  in,  ib. 

Mist's  Journal,   and  the  Dunciad, 

XII.  128. 

Mizaldus,  Antonius,  his  collections 

of  natural  secrets,  XII.  158. 
Mogg's  Pocket  Itinerary,  Appendix 

to,  descriptions  of  early  railroads 

in,  XIII.  31. 
Monastic  book  of  accounts,  clearness 

of,  XIII.  159. 
Monks,  Wimpheling's  criticism   of, 

XIII.  85. 


Montague,  Charles,  and  M.  Prior, 

burlesque  on  Dryden's  Hind  and 

Panther,  by,  XIV.  40. 
Montalvo,    Garcirodriguez    de,   his 

connection  with  Amadis,  XI.  252, 

261,  263. 
Moore,  Mr.,  Author  of  the  celebrated 

Worm-Powder,   and   Pope,    XII. 

121. 

Moraes,  Francisco  de,  reasons  for 
attributing  Palmerin  of  England 
to,  XIII.  114-18. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  adventure  at 
Coventry,  XV.  60  ;  his  Dialogue, 
reasons  for  writing,  173. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  obituary  notice 
of,  XIII.  2. 

Morley  Hall,  George  Street,  meetings 
of  the  Society  at,  XI.  61. 

Morynge,  William,  licensed  to  print 
Amadis  with  Adam  Islip,  XI. 
279. 

Motte,  Benjamin,  publisher  of  Mis- 
cellanies in  Verse  and  Prose,  XII. 
126. 

Motteux,  Peter,  and  verses  by  Prior 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
XIV.  41. 

Mottoes,  Scottish,  use  of,  XV.  197. 

Moulton,  Thomas,  his  Myrrour  or 
Glasse  of  Helth,  XII.  165-6. 

Mundy  (or  Munday),  Anthony,  and 
Lazarus  Pyott,  XI.  278;  XIII. 
135  sqq.  ',  and  the  Palmerin 
romances,  XIII.  124-5  >  Auto- 
graph MSS.  of,  paper  by  Sir  E. 
M.  Thompson,  XIV.  325-353  ; 
handwriting  in  Kent  and  More 
MSS.  criticised,  338  sqq.  ;  John  a 
Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,  MS.  of, 
326  ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  Shake- 
speare's possible  additions  to  MS. 
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of,  325  sqq. ;  translation  olAmadis 
by,  XL  278-9. 

Murner,  Thomas,  Wimpheling's  con- 
troversy with,  XIII.  91. 

Music,  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of, 

XIV.  1 20-22. 

Music  Printing,  Early,  1601-1640, 
summary  of  paper  by  R.  Steele, 

XL  13-15- 
Musical  instruments,  illustrations  of, 

in  NachtgalPs  Musurgia,  XL  184  ; 

mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  XIV. 

121. 
Musurgia,    by    Ottmar    Nachtgall, 

XL  184. 

Nalson,  Dr.  John,  collaborates  in 
publishing  Foxes  and  Firebrands, 

XV.  88. 

Naples,  legislative  control  of  printing 
in,  XIV.  320. 

Napoleon  I.  Laws  for  French  prin- 
ters, XIV.  83 ;  for  Italian  printers, 
321. 

Nashe,  Thomas,  his  Christ's  Tears, 
cancel  in  second  issue  of,  XII. 
296  note ;  Foure  Letters  Confuted, 
different  titles  of,  314;  Lenten 
Stuff,  faults  of  the  press  in,  283  ; 
Pierce  Pennilesse,  author's  refe- 
rence to  title-page  of,  314,  added  to 
British  Museum,  59,  editions  of, 
267,  277  ;  Strange  News,  1592, 
question  of  edition,  269  ;  Unfor- 
tunate Traveller,  second  edition  of, 
added  to  British  Museum,  59. 

Nepos,  Jacobus,  copyist  to  Erasmus, 
XII.  71. 

Neri,  Antonio,  his  LArte  Vitraria, 
XII.  169. 

Netherlands,  The,  and  England  in 
the  1 6th  century,  XL  67. 


Newcomb,  Thomas,  printer  of 
Lachrymae  Musarum,  XL  18. 

New  Testament,  Tyndale's,  XL  190. 

Nicholson,  E.  W.  B.,  obituary  notice 
of,  XII.  61. 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  Commissary  of 
Aberdeen,  owns  first  dated  Scot- 
tish book-plate,  XV.  106. 

Norris,  Dr.  Robert,  his  Narrative 
concerning  John  Dennis,  XII. 
126. 

North,  E.  D.,  thanked  for  work  as 
Hon.  Sec.  to  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  Society,  XIV.  138. 

Northup,  Clark  S.,  Bibliography  of 
Thomas  Gray,  XV.  10. 

North -West  Passage,  explorers  of, 
supplied  with  Mandeville's  Tra- 
vels, XIII.  196. 

Norwich,  Dutch  and  Walloons  at, 
XL  68  ;  Anthony  de  Solempne 
press  at,  71. 

Notes  on  Bibliographical  Evidence 
for  Students  of  English  Works  of 
the  i6th  and  ifth  centuries,  by 
R.  B.  McKerrow,  XII.  211- 
318. 

Notes  on  the  Bibliography  of  Mattheiv 
Prior,  paper  by  G.  A.  Aitken, 
XIV.  7,  39-68. 

Novels,  early  English,  The  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Earlier  English 
Novels  and  Romances,  summary 
of  paper  by  A.  Esdaile,  XL  i  sqq. 

Nuremberg  Chronicle,  numerous 
copies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
XII.  208. 

Obedience  of  a  Christen  Man,  initials 
in  "Marburg"  edition,  XL  197, 
201-3  >  facsimiles  of  title-pages, 
198,  227. 
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"  Octavo,"  meaning  of,  XII.  254 ; 
position  of  chain-lines  and  water- 
mark in,  256-7. 

Ode  for  Mustek,  by  Pope,  facsimile 
of  title-page,  XII.  118  ;  half- 
title,  1 1 6. 

Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of 
Men,  by  Pope,  date  of  publica- 
tion, XII.  134. 

Of  the  Use  of  Riches,  by  Pope,  date 
of  publication,  XII.  129-30. 

Ogilby,  John,  his  Britannia,  XIII. 
32,  42 ;  his  old  Virgil  plates 
bought  by  Dryden,  XL  29. 

Ogilby,  John,  and  William  Morgan, 
Road-books  by,  XIII.  42. 

Ogstoun,  Alexander,  Scottish  sta- 
tioner and  bookbinder,  description 
of  a  binding  by,  XV.  1 1 1. 

Oldcastle,  Hugh,  his  book  on  Ac- 
countancy, XIII.  154. 

"  Opening,"  meaning  of,  XII.  239. 

Order  of  the  Hospitalls,  early  City 
publication,  XIV.  181. 

Ordinary  for  allfaythful  Christians, 
woodcut  of  1 6th  century  printing- 
press  in,  XII.  231. 

Ortelius,  Abraham,  his  Theatntm 
Orbis  Terrarum,  XI.  139,  141 ; 
early  career  of,  1 44 ;  letter-books 
of,  XII.  65. 

Oscott  College  Library,  incunabula 
in,  XII.  193. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  The  Library  of 
Robert  Burton,  summary  of  paper 
on,  XL  4  sqq. ;  elected  a  Vice- 
President,  XL  60 ;  President, 
XII.  64 ;  his  Incunabula,  XII. 
202  ;  Printed  Medical  Books  to 
1480,  summary  of  paper  on, 
XII.  5  sqq.  ;  progress  of  mono- 
graph on,  XIV.  138. 


Oultremeuse,  Jean  d',  his  relation 
with  "  Mandeville,"  XIII.  194-5. 

Owen,  Sir  Richard,  and  the  Zoo- 
logical Magazine,  XL  241. 

Owen,  Robert,  his  magazines,  XL 
244. 

Owen,  William,  Road-books  by, 
XIII.  52. 

Oxford    Libraries,    Incunabula    in, 

XII.  182,  201-3. 

Pacioli,  Lucas,  his  Summa  de  Arith- 
metica,  the  earliest  work  on  book- 
keeping, XIII.  147  ;  translations 
of,  150;  influence  of,  151. 

Pagination,  inaccuracies  in,  XII. 
263  ;  a  test  for  cancels,  299. 

Pain,  William,  Architect  and  Joiner, 
works  by,  XV.  119-20. 

Painter,  Richard,  pseud.,  see  Schil- 
ders. 

Palmer,  Dr.,  and  G.  J.  Gray,  Ab- 
stracts of  the  Wills  of  Cambridge 
Printers  and  Stationers,  to  be 
published,  XIV.  5, 

Palmer,  Henrietta,  Handlist  of 
English  Editions  and  Transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  by,  XII.  6,  61. 

Palmerin  de  Oliva,   authorship   of, 

XIII.  105-7 ;   continuations  and 
translations  of,  108,  119-27,  140- 
44;    editions  of,    102;    Mundy's 
translation,    125;    story   of,    98- 
101. 

Palmerin  of  England,  authorship  of, 
XIII.  114-17;  bibliography,  117; 
continuations,  no,  113,  114, 
118;  Mundy's  translation,  124; 
Southey  on  the  authorship  of,  1 14 ; 
Southey's  abridgment  of  Mundy's 
translation  quoted,  XIII.  113  and 
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note;  story  of,  110-13;  transla- 
tions of,  142-3. 

Palmerin  Romances,  paper  on,  by 
H.  Thomas,  XIII.  8,  97-139  ; 
Cervantes'  opinion  of,  97-8,  108 
sqq. ;  compared  with  Homer,  97, 
113;  genealogy  of  characters  in, 
144;  popularity  of,  129-30; 
stage  references  to,  130-32;  table 
of  translations  of,  140-43. 

Palsgrave,  John,  first  French  Gram- 
mar by,  XIV.  31. 

Panizzi,  Sir  Antonio,  revival  of 
Librarianship  due  to,  XII.  31 ; 
influence  on  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  3. 

Panzer,  G.  W.,  his  corrections  and 
additions  to  Maittaire  and  Denis, 
XII.  88. 

Paper,  constituents  of  modern,  XL 
13;  cost  of,  for  Dryden's  works, 
XI.  36-7 ;  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western,  XIII.  212  ; 
Egyptian,  203,  207  sqq. ;  hand- 
made, XII.  236 ;  old  Arabic  and 
European,  XIII.  208  ;  Samar- 
cand  varieties  of,  206 ;  sizes  of, 
2 1 1 ;  test  for  cancels  and  inserted 
leaves,  XII.  298,  303. 

Paper-making,  in  America,  XIII. 
21 1 ;  in  China,  203-4;  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  204 ;  in  Italy, 
209 ;  Samarcand,  206. 

Papyrus,  XIII.  202  sqq. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  patronage  of 
Wolfe,  Day,  and  Jugge,  XIII. 

>7S* 

Parnell,  Thomas,  his  poems  brought 

out  by  Pope,  XII.  125. 
Parody,  first  English,  XL  2. 
Parte  of  a  Register,  A,  description 

of,  XL  98 ;  printed  by  Schilders, 


XL  85-8;   attributed  to  Walde- 
grave,  XL  85-7. 

"Passy  measures  pavin"  (Twelfth 
Night,  V.  206),  explanation  of, 

XIV.   I  2 1-2. 

Pastorals,  Pope's  earliest  publi- 
cation, XII.  113-14. 

Paterson,  Daniel,  his  Itinerary,  XIII. 
32  ;  editions  of,  49-51. 

Payne,  Dr.  J.  F.,  opinion  of  Burton's 
Anatomy,  XL  6 ;  paper  on 
English  Herbals,  summary  re- 
printed with  illustrations,  299- 
310;  obituary  notice,  60. 

Payne  and  Foss,  Grenville  Library 
Catalogue  by,  XII.  30. 

Peacock,  Edward,  letter  to  F. 
Madan  on  duplicates,  XII.  18. 

Peacock,  James,  Oikidia  (on  houses 
and  builders),  XV.  115,  129- 

131- 

Peacock,  W.  F.  Modern  Furnishings 
for  Rooms,  fittings  for  Smoking 
Room  in,  XV.  126. 

Peckover,  Lord,  his  incunabula, 
XII.  206. 

Peddie,  R.  A.,  guide  to  the  identi- 
fication of  incunabula,  XII.  181 
and  note. 

Peele,  James,  books  on  accountancy 
by,  XIII.  167. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  his  incunabula, 
XII.  205. 

Penndorf,  Dr.  B.,  history  of  book- 
keeping in  Germany,  XIII.  146 
and  note  (3),  161. 

Pentateuch,  Tyndale's,  printing  of, 
XL  203-6. 

Pen-work  in  books,  detection  of, 
XII.  305- 

Pepys,  Samuel,  dealings  with 
Herringman,  XL  24-5. 
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Percy,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  Chatterton's  "Rowley"  MSS., 

XIII.  223  sqq. ;  his  connection 
with  Oliver  Goldsmith,  XV.  \zsqq. 

"Perfected"  books,  XII.  302. 

Perfecting  of  sheets,  XII.  235  ;  in- 
stances made  in,  250  sqq. 

Perfumery,  books  on,  XII.  170. 

Perils  of  False  Brethren,  The,  by 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  issues  of,  XII. 

22. 

Periodical  Press  in  France,  laws 
regulating,  XIV.  86-89. 

Periodical  Publication  as  a  heading 
in  catalogues,  XII.  36. 

Perrins,  C.  W.  Dyson,  his  Incu- 
nabula, XII.  199. 

Peter  Martyr  of  Anghiera,  corres- 
pondence of,  XII.  84,  85  ;  his 
Decades  include  part  of  Birin- 
guccio's  Pirotechnia,  169. 

Petition  directed  to  her  most  excellent 
Maiestie  .  .  .  described,  XI.  97  ; 
printer  of,  XI.  87. 

Petri,  Nicolaus,  his  book  on  accoun- 
tancy translated,  XIII.  167. 

Philieul,  Vasquin,  French  translator 
of  Giovio's  book  on  Emblems, 

XL  44-5- 
Philippi,     Johann,     publishes     for 

Erasmus,  XIII.  303,  305. 
Philips,  Ambrose,  and  Pope,  XII. 

114,  126. 
Photography,  use  of,  for  reproducing 

MSS.,  XII.  2  ;  and  types,  89. 
Phrysius,      Joannes,      copyist      to 

Erasmus,  XII.  71. 
Piedmont,  laws  affecting  printing  in, 

XIV.  321. 

Pietra,  Angelo,  his   Indirizzo   degli 

Economi,  XIII.  159. 
Piracy  of  books  defined,  XII.  293. 


Piranesi,  G.  B.,  Robert  Adam's 
friendship  with,  XIV.  247,  252. 

Pirated  books  dated  falsely,  XII.  282, 
291-94;  editions  of  Erasmus's 
works,  78 ;  piracy  often  a  pretence, 
291. 

Pius  V,  and  the  Quignon  Breviary, 
XIII.  326. 

Plague,  early  books  on,  XIII.  7. 

Plantin,  Christopher,  work  of,  XL 
40,  139.  3°3  J  XIII.  165. 

Plants,  properties  of,  treated  in 
Books  of  Secrets,  XII.  149  ;  books 
on,  by  R  Lovel,  160. 

Plateanus,  Theodericus,  see  Straten, 
Dirik  van  der. 

"Platen,"  explained,  XII.  230. 

Platir,  continuation  of  Primaleon, 
XIII.  108. 

Playford,  Henry,  Dryden's  con- 
nection with,  XL  34. 

"Pleiade,"  formation  of  the,  XIV. 

3°- 
Plictho,  or  the  art  of  the  dyer  .  .  . ,  by 

G.  Rosetti,  XI.  168. 
Pliny,  Books  of  Secrets  taken  from, 

XII.  155- 

Plomer,  Henry  R.,  Dictionary  of 
Printers  and  Publishers,  1668- 
1725,  XV.  140. 

Polain,  Marie  Louis,  made  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Society,  XL  60. 

Pollard,  Alfred  W.,  Claudius  Holly- 
band  and  his  French  Schoolmaster 
and  French  Littelton,  paper  by, 

XIII.  200,  253-72  ;  Our  Twenty- 
first  Birthday,    XIII.    i,    9-27  ; 
Plans  for  Bibliographical  Work  on 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  XV.  5-7  ; 
decent  Additions  to  the  Department 
of  Printed  Books  at  the  British 
Museum  (summary),  XII.  55-60 ; 
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Short-title  Catalogue  of  English 
Books,  1301-1640,  XV.  142-48  ; 
The  Work  of  Bruce  Rogers, 
Printer,  XIV.  i,  9-22. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  and  Wilson,  J.  Dover, 
paper  on  What  follows  If  some  of 
the  good  Quarto  Editions  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  were  printed  from 
his  autograph  manuscripts,  XV. 
136  sqq. 

Pollard,  Roger  Thompson,  killed  in 
action,  XIV.  i. 

Pope,  Alexander,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, ages  of,  XII.  115; 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  XIV.  155  ; 
estimate  of  Dryden's  profits  on 
his  Virgil,  XI.  31  ;  Notes  on  the 
Bibliography  of  Pope,  paper  by 
G.  A.  Aitken,  XII.  64,  113- 

143- 

Portese,  only  book  printed  at, 
bought  for  British  Museum,  XII. 

58. 
Portugal  and  Amadis  of  Gaul,  XI. 

256-60. 
Postal    arrangements    in    sixteenth 

century,  XII.  66-69. 
Posies,      inventor     of,     XL      40  ; 

directions  for  making,  49. 
Post  Boy,  TJie,  Pope's  publications 

in,  XII.  1 1 6. 
Post  of  the  World,  by  R.  Rowlands, 

supposed    translation    from     the 

German,  XIII.  36,  38. 
Poultry-keeping,  early  treatises  on, 

XII.  150,  153. 
Practyse  of  Prelates,  irregularity  of 

printing    in     1530     "Marburg" 

edition,  XI.  206. 
Preliminary  matter  in  books,  XII. 

238,  264-69,  307  ;  cancels  some- 
times printed  with,  296  note. 


Priest,  Dr.,  and  Gerarde's  Herbal, 
XL  303- 

Primaleon,  second  part  of  Palmerin 
de  Oliva,  XIII.  102  sqq.  ;  author- 
ship of,  105-7  ;  Tasso's  opinion 
of,  104. 

Printed  Medical  Books  to  1480, 
paper  by  Sir  W.  Osier,  summary, 
XIII.  5-8. 

Printers'  marks  or  devices,  no  mystic 
meaning  in,  XII.  313  ;  XL  48  ; 
Caxton's  and  Pynson's,  XII.  300  ; 
emblematic,  XII.  13  ;  Herwagen's, 

XIII.  315  ;  The  Marks  or  Devices 
used    by    English    Printers    and 
Publishers  to   the  close   of  1640, 
summary    of    paper    by    R.    B. 
McKerrow,  XII.  13,  62. 

Printers'  widows  in  France,  laws 
relating  to,  XIV.  7  7. 

Printing,  introduction  of,  its  effect  on 
Administration,  XIII.  289  ;  pro- 
cess of,  XII.  19,  222  sqq.,  287-9; 
restrictions  on,  in  England,  be- 
tween 1557  and  1693,  XIII.  26. 

Printing  and  Publishing  in  France, 
Laws  Regulating,  paper  by  G.  F. 
Barwick,  XIV.  7,  69-107  ;  text  of 
laws  translated,  85-107. 

Printing  and  Publishing  in  Italy, 
Laws  regulating,  paper  by  G.  F. 
Barwick,  XIV.  144,  311-323. 

Printing  press  of  sixteenth  century 
described,  XII.  232  ;  woodcuts 
of,  XII.  231. 

Printing  terms  used  by  Shakespeare, 

XIV.  117-18. 

Prior,  Matthew,  Notes  on  the  Biblio- 
graphy of,  by  G.  A.  Aitken,  XIV. 
7,  39-68. 

Privileges,  Royal,  "ad  imprimendum 
solum,"  effect  of  the  new  phrase, 
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XV.  178  sqq.  ;  first  English 
printers  to  enjoy,  173  ;  form  of, 
(after  1538),  181  ;  list  of  printers 
with  and  without,  173  ;  two  kinds 

of,  173- 

Privy  Council,  protector  of  copy- 
right, XII.  292-3. 

Proclamations  and  Broadsides,  tests 
for  reprints,  XII.  20. 

Proctor,    Mrs.,    obituary   notice  of, 

XII.  6. 

Proctor,  Robert,  and  Lyons  printers, 
XIV.  27  ;  his  work  for  the  Society, 

XIII.  14-15. 

Prohibited  books,  XI.  213-17. 
Proof -correction      in      Elizabethan 

times,  XII.  283. 

Prothero,  Dr.  G.  W.,  General  Editor 
of  projected  Bibliography  of  Bri- 
tish History  since  1485,  XII. 
109-11. 

Psalms,  Metrical,  popularity  of,  XI. 
14. 

Ptolemy,  Cosmographiae  Introductio, 
first  book  printed  at  Saint-Die, 

XI.  171;   name  "America"  sug- 
gested in,  ib.  ;     another   edition 
printed  by  J.  Schott,  ib. ;  publica- 
tion stopped  by  authors,  XII.  292. 

Punctuation-marks,  in  early  printing, 

XII.  310. 

Punning  devices  of  printers,  XII.  13. 

Puritans,  Richard  Schilders  and  the 

English,  paper  by  J.  D.  Wilson, 

XL  59.  65-134- 

Purser,  W.  E.,  and  the  Palmerin 
romances,  XIII.  102,  109. 

Pynson,  Richard,  first  three  "privi- 
leged "  books  of,  XV.  174. 

Pyott,    Lazarus,   and     The    Orator, 

XIII.  136;    not  a  pseudonym  of 
Mundy's,  XIII.  135-8. 


"  Quads,"  meaning  of,  XII.  225. 

Quaritch,  Bernard,  obituary  notice 
of,  XIII.  2. 

Quarr  Abbey,  incunabula  in,  XII. 
204. 

"  Quarto,"  meaning  of,  XII.  254-6. 

Queenes  Maiesties  Entertainment  at 
Woodstock,  sham-facsimile  in  copy 
of,  XII.  306. 

Queensland  Parliamentary  Library, 
Dictionary  Catalogue  of,  XII. 
28-9. 

Quentell,  Philip,  and  the  Cologne 
New  Testament,  XL  190. 

Quignon  Breviary.  An  Agreement 
in  1536  to  bring  out  the  second  text 
of  the  reformed  Breviary  of  Cardi- 
nal Quignon,  with  introduction, 
list  of  editions,  and  bibliographical 
notes  by  J.  Wickham  Legg,  XIII. 
323-48  ;  text  of  the  Agreement, 
344-48. 

"R"  printer,  Jacques  Dondi's  Aggre- 

gator  printed  by,  XIII.  6;  Pandect 

of  Silvaticus,  printed  by,  7. 
Rabelais,   F.,    his   connection   with 

Lyons,  XIV.  29. 
Railroads,  early,  description  of,  in 

road-book  form,  XIII.  31. 
Rainolds,  Dr.  John,   Th'Overthrow 

of  Stage- Plays,  by,  XL  82,  101-2. 
Raleigh,    Sir   Walter,    facsimile    of 

wine   license    issued   by,    XIII. 

290. 
Raoul  du  Mont  Verd,  his  Les  Fleurs 

et  Secrets  de  Medccine,  described, 

XII,  164-5. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope's  first  version 

of,  XII.  115-16. 
Rastell,  John.  John  Rastell,  printer, 

lawyer,  venturer,  dramatist,  and 
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controversialist,  paper  by  A.  VV. 
Reed,  XV.  59-82. 

Rastell,  John,  the  younger,  his  voy- 
age to  Labrador,  and  adventures 
there,  XV.  82. 

Rastell,  William,  son  of  John  Rastell 
the  elder,  assists  his  father, 
XV.  75. 

Rawlings,  Thomas,  Familiar  Archi- 
tecture, by,  XV.  127. 

Receipts,  Books  of,  known  as  Books 
of  Secrets,  XII.  145-7. 

Recorde,  Robert,  his  Ground  of  Arts, 
unidentified  editions  of,  XIII. 
171. 

Records,  primitive  methods  of  keep- 
ing, XIII.  201-2. 

Redgrave,  Gilbert  R.,  paper  on 
Daniel  and  the  Emblem  Litera- 
ture, XL  13,  39  sqq. ;  his  Incu- 
nabula, XII.  205  ;  publication  of 
-his  Erhard  Ratdolt  and  his  work 
at  Venice,  XIII.  15. 

Redgrave,  G.  R.,  and  Pollard,  A.  W., 
Short-Title  Catalogue  of  English 
Books,  1501  - 1640,  specimen 
entries  in,  XV.  144. 

Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe,  by  Roy 
and  Barlow,  original  title  of,  XL 
1 8 1,  192-3;  facsimile  of  text,  193. 

Reed,  Arthur  W.,  paper  on  John 
Rastell,  printer,  lawyer,  venturer, 
dramatist,  and  controversialist, 
XV.  59-82  ;  on  The  Regulation 
of  the  Book-trade  before  the  King's 
Proclamation,  XV.  15,  157-82. 

Reed,  Talbot  Baines,  first  Hon.  Sec. 
to  the  Society,  books  by,  XIII.  13. 

"  Register,"  early  method  of  obtain- 
ing perfect,  XII.  235-6. 

Reisch,  Gregor,  his  Margarita  Philo- 
sophica,  editions  of,  XI.  175-6. 


Renaissance,  Lyons  and  the,  XIV. 

3577- 

Reprints,  evidence  of  signatures  as 
to,  XII.  266-9  ;  may  keep  origi- 
nal date,  281. 

Reuchlin,  Johann,  and  M.  Schott, 
XI.  174. 

Rhenanus,  Beatus,  collection  of  his 
letters,  XII.  65  ;  publishes  those 
of  Erasmus,  73. 

Richardson,  draughtsman  and  de- 
signer to  Messrs.  Adam,  his  New 
Designs  in  Architecture,  XV. 
126-7. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  attitude  to- 
wards plays  and  books,  XIV.  77. 

Riegger,  Joseph  von,  lists  Wimphe- 
ling's  writings,  XIII.  96. 

Riessinger,  Sixtus,  mentioned  by 
Wimpheling  as  first  printer  at 
Naples,  XII.  95. 

Rinck,  Hermann,  acts  as  Wolsey's 
agent  in  Germany,  XL  181-2. 

Ripon  Cathedral  Library,  incuna- 
bula in,  XII.  203. 

Riverside  Press,  connection  of  Bruce 
Rogers  with,  XIV.  12-20. 

Rivington,  firm  of,  its  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  XIV.  166,  168-71. 

Road-books  and  Itineraries  bibliogra- 
phically  considered,  paper  by  Sir 
H.  G.  Fordham,  XIII.  r,  29-68; 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
1850,  catalogue  of,  XIII.  38-68. 

Rocha,  Antich,  translator  of  Menn- 
her's  work  on  book-keeping, 
XIII.  166. 

Rogers,  Bruce,  Printer,  The  Work  of, 
paper  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  XIV.  i, 
9-22. 

Roman  de  la  Rose,  description  of  a 
fragment  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
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XII.  13;  supplement  to  his  mono- 
graph on  Early  editions  of,  to  be 
issued,  62. 

Roman  type,  use  of,  in  Elizabethan 
period,  XII.  307. 

Ronsard,  P.  de,  career  and  work  of, 
XIV.  30-32. 

Rose,  F.  A.,  killed  in  action,  XIV. 

137- 

Itose,  The,  the  Shamrock,  and  the 
Thistle,  magazine  for  women  by 
women,  XL  245, 

Roseo  da  Fabriano,  Mambrino,  ad- 
ditions to  Amadis,  by,  XI.  272-3, 
276;  his  "Aggiunta"  to  Book  7 
quoted,  289  ;  connection  with 
Palmerin  romances,  XIII,  119, 
121,  140;  list  of  Amadis  books 
in  Italian  by,  XI.  287. 

Rosetti,  Gioanventura,  his  Plictho, 
or  the  art  of  the  dyer,  described, 

XII.  168;  Notandissimi  Secrett '  de 
r arte  profnmatorio,  by,  170. 

Rowe,  N.,  his  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, XIV.  151-4;  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  of,  154;  illustra- 
tions in,  described,  153. 

Rowlands,  Richard,  his  Post  of  the 
World  described,  XIII.  36,  38. 

Rowley   MSS.,   transcripts   of    the, 

XIII.  245  sqg. ;  Tyrwhitt  and  the, 
226,  235,  238. 

Roy,  William,  and  Jerome  Barlow, 
authors  of  satire  on  Wolsey,  XL 
181. 

Royal  Society  Catalogue,  Augustus 
de  Morgan's  opinion  of,  XII.  32. 

Runes,  explanation  of,  XIII.  285. 

"  Running-title,"     explained,     XII. 

239- 

Ruscelli,  Girolamo,  or  Jeronimo, 
Le  Imprese  Illustri  con  Espositione 


et  Discorsi,  illustrated  book  on 
Emblems,  by,  XL  53-4  ;  Book  of 
Secrets  by  "  Don  Alessio "  attri- 
buted to,  XII.  166-7;  Discorso 
in  Giovio's  book  on  Emblems, 
XL  44. 

Ruscelli,  Vincenzo,  adds  a  fourth 
book  to  G.  Ruscelli's  Imprese 
Illustri,  XL  54. 

Rusch,  Adolf,  the  "  R  "  printer,  XL 
1 68  ;  mentioned  by  Wimpheling, 
XIII.  95. 

Rust-spots,    and    "  faked "    copies, 

XII.  304. 

Sabellico,   M.   A.,  privilege  for  his 

history  of  Venice,  XIV.  312. 
Sabin,  J.,  his  Dictionary  of  American 

Books,  progress  of,  XIV.  143. 
Sacheverell  pamphlets,  XII.  21-23. 
Sainliens,  Claude  de,  anglicised  his 

name  as  Hollyband,  XIII.  254. 
St.     Cuthbert's     College,      Ushaw 

(Durham),    incunabula  at,    XII. 

205. 

St.  Die",  printing  at,  XL  1 78. 
St.     Nicholas'     Day,      schoolboys' 

festival  purified  by  Peter  Schott, 

the  younger,  XL  1 74. 
Sala,    George    Augustus,    founded 

Temple  Bar,  XL  242. 
Saliceto,  Gulielmus  de,  his  work  on 

surgery  printed  at  Venice  (1474), 

XIII.  7. 

Salva,  Vincente,   on   authorship  of 

Palmerin  of  England,  XIII.  115. 
Salvador  de  Solorzano,  his  Libra  de 

Caxa  described,  XIII.  169. 
Samarcand,  paper-making  at,  XIII. 

206. 
Sartorius,  treatise  on  book-keeping, 

XIII.  163 
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Saunders,  F.,  and  Joseph  Knight, 

take    over     Herringman's    retail 

business,  XL  25. 
Saunders,   Sarah,    The  Fountain  of 

Knowledge   or    Complete    Family 

Guide,  mention  of "  fountain  pen  " 

in,  XII.  154. 
Saxton,  Christopher,  his  maps  copied 

by  J.  Speed,  XL  138-9. 
Sayle,     Charles,     Reynold     Wolfe, 

paper  on,  XIII.  8,  171-192  ;   his 

Catalogue   of  English    Books   at 

Cambridge,  XII.  280. 
Sceve,  Maurice  de,  work  at  Lyons, 

XIV.  32. 
Schilders,  Abraham,  probably  a  son 

of  Richard,  XL  88. 
Schilders,   Isaac,  printer  at  Breda, 

son  of  Richard,  XL  88. 
Schilders,  Richard,  and  the  English 

Puritans,    paper    by    J.     Dover 

Wilson,  XL  59,  65-134  ;  list  of  his 

books,  XL  90-110. 
Schlettstadt  Grammar  School,  fame 

of,  XIII.  73. 
Schmidt,  Dr.,  of  Darmstadt,  member 

of  the  Commission  on  Incunabula, 

XII.  91,  93. 
Scholderer,  Victor,  Jacob  Wimphel- 

ing,  an  early  Strassburg  Humanist, 

paper  by,  XIII.  i,  69-96. 
Schott,   German   form    of   Scot,   a 

"friar,"  XL  166. 
Schott,  Caspar,  books  on  physical 

phenomena,  XV.  171. 
Schott,  Jchann,  son  of  Martin,  his 

work,  XL   175-187;  location  of 

his  press  in  Strassburg,  179,  1 80  ; 

his  marks,  186-7;  English  books 

printed  by,  192. 
Schott,     Martin,     of     "  patrician " 

family,  XL    166;  married  Ment- 


elin's   daughter,    168 ;  his   work, 
168-9 ;  device,  170. 

Schott,  Peter,  the  elder,  XL  167, 172. 

Schott,  Peter,  the  younger,  intro- 
duced humanism  into  Strassburg, 
XL  1 68;  his  career,  171-74; 
ordained,  173;  his  letters  valu- 
able for  biographies,  171. 

Schotts,  The,  of  Strassburg,  and  their 
Press,  paper  by  Sir  S.  H.  Scott, 
XL  59,  165-188. 

Schreiber,  Heinrich,  work  on  book- 
keeping by,  XIII.  1 60. 

Schurer,  Mathias,  work  for  Erasmus, 
XIII.  309  sqq. 

"  Schwabacher "  type,  varieties  of, 
XL  192. 

Schweicker,  Wolfgang,  his  Zivifach 
Buchhalten,  XIII.  155. 

Schwenke,  P.,  his  Adressbuch  der 
deutschen  Bibliotheken  notes  libra- 
ries containing  incunabula,  XII. 
92. 

Scoloker,  A.,  woodcut  of  press  in 
book  printed  by,  XII.  231. 

Scotland,  road-books  of,  XIII.  43 
sqq. 

Scott,  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleuch, 
library  of,  XV.  108. 

Scott,  Sir  S.  H.,  Ihe  Schotts  of 
Strassburg  and  their  Press,  paper 
on,  XL  59,  165-88. 

Scotus,  Michael,  his  De  Physiog- 
nomia,  XII.  149,  163. 

Secretary   Hand,    XIII.    291-95. 

Secretly  printed  books,  difficulties 
of  investigating,  XL  189 ;  issued 
by  Schilders,  83. 

Secrets,  Books  of,  paper  on,  by  Prof. 
Ferguson,  XII.  64,  145-176; 
publishers  of,  152;  purposes 
served  by,  175. 
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Sempere,  Hieronimo,  his  Celestial 
Chivalry,  XIII.  118. 

Serial  story,  origin  and  development 
of,  XI.  239. 

"Setting-up"  of  Books,  methods 
of,  XII.  264-5. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  his  book-bindings 
a  means  of  begging,  XV.  no. 

Seventy  years  of  Cataloguing,  paper 
by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  XII.  10,  25-37. 

Seward,  William  Wenman,  Irish 
road-books  by,  XIII.  55,  57. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  libels  Dryden  in 
his  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  XL  2 1  ; 
turns  Dryden's  Tempest  into  an 
Opera,  23-4. 

Shakespeare,  William,  arrangement 
of  his  plays,  XIV.  126  ;  as  a  Man 
of  Letters,  paper  by  H.  B.  Wheat- 
ley,  XIV.  7,  109-32  ;  commis- 
sioned to  devise  an  emblem,  XL 
52  ;  contribution  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  XIV.  325  sqq. ;  example  of 
his  marginal  additions,  XIV.  137  ; 
First  Folio,  added  leaves  in,  XII. 
253>  note;  number  of  copies 
printed,  XII.  312;  reprint  of 
1807  mistaken  for  original,  XII. 
302,  note-,  the  Four  Folios,  XIV. 
146  sqq. ;  handwriting,  XIV.  331  ; 
heroines,  XIV.  130-31 ;  imitated 
Amadis,  XL  280 ;  Mirrour  of 
Knighthood,  quoted  by,  XIII. 
130  ;  nineteenth  century  editions 
of,  XIV.  172  ;  technique  of,  XIV. 
in  sqq. ;  the  Folios,  XIV.  146 
sqq. ;  two  versions  of  passage  from 
Hamlet,  XV.  138;  what  follows 
if  the  quarto  editions  were  printed 
from  his  autograph  MSS.,  paper 
by  A.  W.  Pollard  and  J.  Dover 
Wilson,  XV.  136-139. 


Shakespeare  exhibitions  and  cata- 
logues in  America  during  1916, 
XIV.  141-42. 

Shakespeare's  Editors,  paper  by 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  XIV.  133,  145- 

173- 
Sheets,    how    printed,    XII.    235 ; 

how  gathered,  237  ;  turned  wrong 

way,  250. 
Shirley,    John,    receipt    books    for 

ladies,  by,  XII.  152. 
Shoberl,    Frederic,    founded    New 

Monthly  Magazine,  XL  240. 
Short  story,  its  effect  on  the  serial, 

XL  239. 
Shrewsbury  School,  incunabula  in, 

XII.  204. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  and  Amadis,  XL 
280 ;  his  Arcadia,  issues  of,  2. 

"Signatures,"  explanation  of,  XII. 
238 ;  position  of,  a  test  of  edi- 
tions, 20  ;  purpose  and  import- 
ance of,  262  sqq. ;  Waldegrave's 
method,  XL  87. 

Silence,  spelt  "scilens"  by  Shake- 
speare, XV.  136. 

Silva,  Peliciano  de,  continued  Ama- 
dis of  Gaul,  XL  264 ;  his  Sueno 
de  Amor,  265. 

Simony,  condemned  by  Wimpheling, 

XIII.  82-3. 

Singer,  Dorothea  Waley,  Hand-list 
of  Scientific  MSS.  in  the  British 
Isles  dating  from  before  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  by,  XV.  185-197. 

Sion  College,  library  of  G.  James, 
city  printer,  bequeathed  to,  XIV, 
221. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  play  of,  investi- 
gation of  handwritings  and  prob- 
able date  of,  by  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  XIV.  325-353  ;  notes 
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on  Shakespeare's  share  in,  XIV. 

325>  333  -W-.  xv-  J36;    paper 
and   watermarks  of,  XIV.    329- 

.330. 

Sixteenth  century  MS.  letter-books, 
Some,  paper  by  P.  S.  Allen,  XII. 

55.  65-85- 

Sizes  of  books,  XII.  253-5  >  °f 
Elizabethan  types,  307. 

Skinner,  Andrew,  and  George 
Taylor,  road-books  by,  XIII.  51- 
2,  60. 

Smedley,  William  H.,  his  incuna- 
bula, XII.  198. 

Smith,  W.  J.,  obituary  notice  of, 
XII.  6. 

Smith,  Wm.  Rose,  owner  of  Rowley 
MSS.,  XIII.  225. 

Soane,  Sir  John,  out-of-door  bath- 
rooms in  his  "  Sketches  in  Archi- 
tecture" XV.  127. 

Socialist  Magazines,  conducted  by 
R.  Owen  and  J.  J.  Metcalfe,  XI. 

244-5- 
Soliman  and  Perseda,  faked  dates 

in    copies    of,     XII.     300-302 ; 

reprint  of  (c.  1815),  302,  314. 
Sorbonne,   The,    denouncement   of 

printing  by,  XIV.  71. 
Southey,  Robert,  on  authorship  of 

Amadis,  XI.  256-7  ;  on  Palmerin 

of  England^  XIII.  114. 
Southward,  J.,  his  Modern  Printing, 

XII.  223. 
Sovereigns,    portraits   of,    in  letters 

patent,  XIII.  291 ;   in  proclama- 
tions, 290  and  note. 
Spacing,  tests  for  order  of  editions 

from,  XII.  295. 
Spain,  books  printed  in,  during  the 

sixteenth    century,     summary    of 

paper  by  Dr.  H.  Thomas,  XV. 


1 5 1 ;  its  Incunabula,  Dr.  Haebler's 

record  of,  152. 
Spalatro,  Diocletian's  palace  at,  R. 

Adam's  book  on,  XIV.  248. 
Spanish    Magazines,    produced    in 

England,  XI.  244. 
Spectator,  The,  and  Pope's  Essay  on 

Criticism  and  Messiah,  XII.  114- 

,  J5- 

Speed,  John,  his  maps  of  English 

counties,  XL  138-9  ;  his  Theatre, 
last' edition  of,  XIII.  43. 

Spelling  variations  an  aid  in  justify- 
ing, XII.  224  ;  of  -ness  and  -less, 
315  ;  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
addition  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
XV.  136. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  said  to  have 
imitated  Amadis,  XI.  280. 

Spieghel  des  Houwelicks,  printed  by 
Schilders,  XI.  72. 

Stage -directions,  in  Shakespeare, 
XIV.  126  ;  sometimes  misplaced 
in  reprints,  XII.  276. 

Stage  Plays,  TK  Overthrow  of,  by 
John  Rainolds,  printed  at  Middel- 
burg,  XI.  82,  101-2. 

Stationers'  Company,  attitude 
towards  Privileges,  XV.  183  sqq.  ; 
grant  to  Bodleian  Library,  XIV. 
3  ;  hinders  sale  of  Grafton's  ser- 
vice-books, XV.  183  ;  monopoly 
of  metrical  psalms,  XI.  14  ;  rights 
of  members  against  each  other, 
XII.  292  ;  rule  as  to  number  of 
copies  printed,  XII.  311;  small 
privileges  of  a  Brother  of,  XI.  7. 

Stationers'  Register,  entries  in,  and 
date  of  publication,  not  identical, 
XII.  313  ;  entry  in,  relating  to 
R.  Schilders,  XI.  72  ;  of  1557- 
1576,  number  of  British  Museum 
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books  recorded  in,  XV.  7  ;  works 
by  Dryden  entered  in,  XL  28. 

Statutes  of  Edward  VI,  numerous 
editions  bearing  same  dates,  XII. 
281. 

Steele's  Poetical  Miscellanies  (1714), 
poems  by  Pope  in,  XII.  116. 

Steele,  Robert,  and  duplicate  Pro- 
clamations, XII.  20  ;  Early  Music 
Printing^  1601-1640,  summary  of 
paper  on,  XI.  1 3  ;  English  Books 
printed  abroad  in  the  sixteenth 
century^  1525-48,  paper  on,  XI. 
63,  189-236  ;  on  Burton's  refer- 
ences, XI.  6. 

Steevens,  George,  as  a  critic  of 
Shakespeare,  XIV.  164-6  ;  letter 
to  Rivington  on  Shakespearian 
editors,  XIV.  169  ;  letter  to  Dr. 
Percy  on  publication  of  Gold- 
smith's works,  XV.  17  ;  reply  to 
Dr.  Percy  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Bulkley,  XV.  32. 

Stell,  Hans,  and  Schilders,  XI. 
72-3  ;  invited  to  print  at  Middel- 
burg,  74. 

Stereotyped  titles  in  Catalogues, 
proposed,  XII.  32. 

"Still  room,"  meaning  of,  XII.  162. 

Stillwell,  Margaret  Bingham,  Check- 
list of  Eulogies  and  Funeral 
Orations  on  Washington,  prepared 
by,  XV.  10. 

Stilpho,  comedy  by  Wimpheling 
directed  against  simony,  XIII. 

83-5. 
Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova,  by  Pena 

and  Lobel,  XI.  303. 
Stocks,  E.  V.,  list  of  incunabula  in 

Durham  by,  XII.  181. 
Stonyhurst   College,  incunabula  in, 

XII.  204. 


Strange  News,  by  T.  Nashe,  different 
titles  of,  XII.  314. 

Strasburg  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  XIII.  94  ;  History  of  the 
Diocese  of,  by  Wimpheling,  XIII. 
93 ;  The  Schotts  of  Strassburg 
and  their  Press,  paper  by  Sir 
S.  H.  Scott,  XI.  59,  165  sqq. 

Stratem,  Dirik  van  der,  used  "  Mar- 
burg "  type  at  Wesel,  XI.  208  ; 
printed  for  John  Bale,  231. 

Strikes  of  printers,   at   Lyons   and 

^  Paris  (1539),  XIV.  72. 

Stuart,  Colonel  Lord  Ninian 
Crichton,  killed  in  action,  XIV.  4. 

Subject  Index,  British  Museum, 
paper  by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  sum- 
mary of,  XII.  2-5. 

Subscription,  books  published  by, 
French  edict  relating  to,  XIV. 
79  ;  subscriptions  received  for 
Dryden's  Virgil,  XL  30-32. 

Suffolk,  road-books  of,  XIII.  47-8. 

Summe  of  Scripture,  The,  description 
of,  XL  218-19. 

Surgery,  early  books  on,  XIII.  7. 

"  Surreptitious  "  editions,  XII. 
291-4. 

Surrey,  road-books  of,  XIII.  67. 

Surtees,  Robert  Smith,  started  The 
New  Sporting  Magazine,  XL  241. 

Sussex,  road-books  of,  XIII.  67. 

Sutcliffe,  Matthew,  and  the  Mar- 
prelate  controversy,  XL  84. 

Swalle  (or  Swayle),  Abel,  his  relations 
with  Tonson,  XL  25. 

Swan,  Abraham,  architect,  his 
Designs  in  Architecture,  quoted, 
XV.  1 1 6. 

"Swash "letters,  explained,  XII.  271. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  references  to  Dry- 
den's  Virgil,  XL  29  ;  relations 
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with  Pope,  XII.  119,  126;  and 

Prior,  XIV.  53. 
Swinburne ',  A.  C.,  The  Posthumous 

Writings  of,   paper   by  Edmund 

Gosse,  XIV.  144. 
Sykes,  Godfrey,  designed  cover  of 

the  Cornhill  Magazine,  XI.  242. 
Symon  the  Anker  of  London  Wall, 

colophon   to   The   Fruyte  of  Re- 
demption, by,  XV.  1 60. 
Symonds,   Joan,  bequests   to  John 

Rastell,  XV.  62. 

Tagliente,  Giovann'  Antonio,  books 
on  accountancy  by,  XIII.  156. 

Tail-pieces,  XII.  239. 

Talbot,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Kent,  Books  of  Secrets  by,  XII. 
151.  163. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  poem  on  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  XL.  271. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  on  Primaleon, 
XIII.  104. 

Taylor,  Arthur,  his  collection  of 
City  Proclamations  and  Broad- 
sides, XIV.  179,  228-31. 

Taylor,  George,  and  Andrew  Skin- 
ner, road-books  by,  XIII.  51-2, 
60. 

"Teapots,"  male  and  female,  de- 
fined in  the  Anti-Teapot  Review, 
XL  248. 

Tedder,  Henry  R.,  A  Bibliography 
of  Modern  British  History  since 
1483,  paper  by,  XII.  64,  101- 
1 1 1  ;  The  Requirements  of  Book- 
production,  summary  of  paper  on, 
XL  10  sqq. 

Tempest,  The,  Davenant  and  Dry- 
den's  revision  of,  XL  23. 

Temple  Bar,  founded  by  G.  A.  Sala, 
XL  242. 


Temple  of  Fame,  The,  by  Pope, 
price  of  copyright,  XII.  116. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  poem  in  Good 
Words,  quoted,  XL  240. 

Textual  criticism,  science  of,  XII. 
ii,  47*  219. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  and  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  XL  242. 

Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  county  maps  by  J.  Speed, 
XL  138-9  ;  XIII.  43- 

Theobald,  John,  prints  for  Erasmus, 
XIII.  313. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  and  Pope,  XII. 
125-6,  128 ;  XIV.  155  ;  and  War- 
burton,  157;  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  156-7. 

Therence  enfrancoys,  Verard's  wood- 
cuts in,  XII.  312. 

Thomai,  Thomaso,  his  Idea  del 
Giardino  del  Mondo  described, 

XII.  158-9. 

Thomas,  Henry,  "  Output  of  Books 
in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
summary  of  paper  on,  XV.  151 ; 
The  Palmerin  Romances,  paper  on, 

XIII.  8,  97-144;    The  Romance 
of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  paper  on,  XL 
63,  251-297. 

Thomas-Stanford,  Charles,  his  incu- 
nabula, XII.  203. 

Thompson,  Sir  E.  Maunde,  The 
Autograph  MSS.  of  Anthony 
Mundy,  paper  on,  XIV.  325-353  ; 
his  attribution  of  three  pages  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  Shakespeare, 
XV.  136. 

Thompson,  Henry  Yates,  his  incu- 
nabula, XII.  198. 

Throckmorton,  Job,  and  the  Mar- 
prelate  tracts,  XL  84. 
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Tickell,  T.,  and  Pope,  XII,  119. 
Times ;  The,  help  given  by,  to  the 

Inventory   of    Incunabula,    XII. 

1 80-8 1. 
Title-pages,  used  as  advertisements, 

XII.  314;  Shakespeare's  mention 
of,  XIV.  114. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  accounts  with  Dry- 
den,  XL  36-8 ;  association  with 
Abel  Swalle,  XL  25 ;  character 
of,  XL  26 ;  Miscellany  Poems  of, 
published  by,  XIV.  44 ;  relations 
with  Dryden,  XL  19  sqq. ;  three 
generations  named,  XIV.  167. 

Torquemada,  Antonio  de,  \\\sjardin 
de  f  lores  Curiosas,  XII.  159. 

Tory,  Geoffrey,  designs  copied  by 
R.  Wolfe,  XIII.  173. 

Traill,  David,  Scottish  bookbinder, 
XV.  99. 

Tramezzino,  Michele,  publishes 
Amadis  of  Gaul  at  Venice,  XL 
274. 

Transcripts  from  sixteenth  or  early 
seventeenth  century  printed  books, 
tests  for  incorrectness  in,  XII.  315. 

Treasury  grant  to  the  Society,  XII. 
181  ;  XIII.  3,  21. 

Treatise  of  Reformation  without 
tarying  for  ante,  by  Robert 
Browne,  XL  77-9. 

Trechsel,  Johann,  work  of,  XIV. 
27. 

Trelles  y  Govin,  Don  Carlos  M., 
his  Bibliographia  cubana,  XV.  9. 

Treveris,  Peter,  editions  of  The 
Great  Herball  printed  by,  XL 
301. 

Tryon,  Thomas,  The  Way  to  save 
Wealth  attributed  to,  XII.  152. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Guide,  road-book, 

XIII.  53- 


Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London, 
Monitions  to  Booksellers,  XV. 
162,  170. 

Turbutt,  G.  M.  R.,  obituary  notice 
of,  XV.  2. 

Twyne,  Thomas,  and  Hollyband, 
XIII.  264. 

"  Tympan,"  explained,  XII.  232 
and  note  (4). 

Tyndale,  William,  books  by,  printed 
by  Keyser  at  Antwerp,  XI.  217  ; 
his  English  New  Testament,  XL 
190  sqq.  ;  XV.  162,  169  ;  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  XL  203  ;  visits 
Hamburg,  XL  203. 

Type  and  Printed  Page,  W.  Morris's 
axioms  concerning,  XL  12. 

Type,  black-letter,  sizes  of,  XII. 
307  j  use  of,  XL  309. 

Typography,  XII.  307  ;  its  con- 
nection with  bibliography,  XII. 

45- 

Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  Rowley  Poems, 
XIII.  226,  235,  238. 

U   and  V,    typographical    use    of, 
..  XL  309. 
Ubelin,     George,     finances     books 

printed  by  J.  Schott,  XL  177. 
Undterricht  eines  gantzen    Handel- 

buchs,     book     on     accountancy, 

XIII.  162. 
United  Service  Magazine,  founder  of, 

XL  240. 

United  States,  see  America. 
Universal  Prayer,    The,    by    Pope, 

date  of  publication,  XII.  139. 
University   College,    London,    and 

the    Society's     library,    XII.    8, 

62. 
University     students    in    sixteenth 

century,  XIII.  73. 
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Updike,  Berkely,  work  of,  at  the 
Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  XIV. 

11-12. 

Vaughan,  William,  criticises  Pal- 
merin  romances  in  his  Golden 
Fleece,  XIII.  129. 

Vautrollier,  Thomas,  date  when  he 
began  to  print,  XIII.  258  ;  his 
edition  of  Hollyband's  works, 
258-62  ;  use  of  friskets  by,  XII. 
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